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ART. L—FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY. 


Tue 22d, 23d, and 24th of February, 1848, are days 
marked as sacred in the republican calendar of France. The 
last scene of the dramatic performances exhibited in the 
streets of Paris, during these dies fasti of revolution, was 
fraught with results, the extent of which cannot yet be meas- 
ured. What the final consummation may be, it is now im- 
possible to foresee. The Revolution of 1789 is still in prog- 
ress; the concluding part of the drama has not yet been 
brought out on the stage. The political institutions of Eu- 
rope are still in a transition state. A century may yet elapse 
before the apogee can be reached ; before the successive trans- 
formations, in the cycle of revolutionary changes, can abandon 
the chrysalis state, and become perfected, ripened, and ma- 
tured, into the golden age of comparative repose. Radical 
changes, in the social and political life of nations, can only be 
effected by slow and imperceptible encroachments upon exist- 
ing institutions. A century is hardly sufficient to eradicate 
from the mind of the people the prejudices of a thousand 
years; and another century must elapse before the new dis- 
pensation of things can be made palpable, as a well-estab- 
lished and incontrovertible fact, to the intelligence of millions 
of individuals, who are divided into coteries, factions, classes, 
sects, schools, churches, and parties, by diversity of interests, 
the controlling influences of passion and temperament, and 
the peculiar social characteristics superinduced by habit and 
education. 

The French revolution of 1848 was, like every other popa- 
lar commotion, frothy and turbulent on the surface. It im- 
pregnated the political atmosphere with mephitic vapors, bub- 
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bling up from the miasmatic sub-stratum which underlies, 
everywhere, the ocean mass of the body politic. 

But it furnished confirmation, strong as proof of holy writ, 
that the lion was not dead, but that he had only been sleeping ; 
that the revolutionary energy of the people had just recovered 
from its apathy; that the recuperative powers of nature had 
produced one of those periodical orgasms which cast out the 
diseased tissues, and restore the healthy condition of the hu- 
man frame in the normal exercise of its vital functions. It 
brought the people of Europe one step nearer to the thorough 
comprehension of that all-important idea, that governments 
are instituted for the people, and that the people do not exist 
to be made the slaves of the government. It impressed the 
inquiring mind with the conviction that the best government 
is that which preserves social order, secures the greatest 
amount of happiness to the greatest number; and treads the 
path of innovation only so far as it is compatible with the 
moral, social, and intellectual development of the society 
which is to be governed. 

The short-lived, spasmodic, and fitful eruptions of the revo- 
lutionary volcanoof France, were ushered into the political world 
with premonitions dire, of crumbling thrones, of the crash of 
empires, of the tyrants’ final retribution, and the despots’ last 
reckoning with inexorable fate. 

Sicily struck the first blow for freedom and independence, 
but she succumbed in her mid-career. She has lately recom- 
menced the struggle against the iron rule of her oppressor; 
and a modern Tancred having unsheathed the sword in her 
behalf, it is to be hoped that ultimate success will perch on 
her banners. France kindled the torch of liberty with that 
fiery enthusiasm for which her people are distinguished. The 
contagion spread with incredible rapidity. Royalty, once so 
proud and insolent, became, all at once, and without a mo- 
ment’s warning, a poor outcast and a friendless exile. Prussia, 
benumbed by the demoralizing exhilarants of military glory, 
shook the deadly poison from her outer garments, and placed 
the duty of the citizen above that of the suldier. She re- 
fused to bow any longer, with slavish condescension, to the 
hat of Gessler; while her inebriated king, trembling with 
fear, imploringly prostrated himself before the majesty of the 
people. The idiot emperor of Austria, besieged in his own 
palace, by an exasperated populace, fled for his life, and found 
security and repose amidst the panoramic wildness of his be- 
loved Tyrol. Louis of Bavaria, renounced, not only his rich 
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domain, and abdicated his throne, but he even abandoned his 
lovely Lola to the fury of the rabble, to escape personal vio- 
lence and the insulting taunts of an enraged people. Milan 
shook her gory locks, crimsoned with the blood of her mur- 
dered children, at the insolent tyrant of a foreign race; and 
drove the mercenary herd of slaves, who are pressed into the 
service, like sheep bought for the shambles, beyond the sub- 
urban vicinage of her beautiful villas. Venice, once the 
proud mistress of the sea, was again dreaming of independ- 
ence and power, of heroes and conquerors; and her sons being 
led by the stoic and incorruptible Manin, the sea-girt city again 
inscribed on her banner the freedom of Venice, as in time of 
yore, when wedded to the Adriatic. Hungary, once the van- 
guard of Europe, that hurled back the tide of Saracenic bar- 
barism from encroaching upon the territorial dominion of 
Christendom, now armed with the weapons of defence, main- 
tained, with heroic courage, her ancient rights, and the guar- 
antees of her constitution—a heritage transmitted to her by 
the founders and rulers of her patrimonial domain. Rome, 
priest-ridden, cancer-stricken, and vice-besotted—Rome awoke 
from the lethargy of a twin millennial reign of imperial pa- 
ganism and papal bigotry. The triple crown of the sovereign 
pontiff was offered up as an oblation upon the rising altars of 
Koman liberty, Mazzini and Garibaldi officiating as the high- 
priests of the republican temple. Poland, again, remembered 
her repeated struggles for the cause of Freedom ; and, although 
subdued, intimidated, and demoralized, she proclaimed resist- 
ance to tyrants as a sacred duty, inspired by that lightning- 
flashing energy which was the characteristic feature of her 
national life. Classic Florence broke the fetters of Austrian 
domination. Tuscany lost the grand duke, who, taking 
counsel from his fears, left the Italian soil in disguise. Baden 
had her barricades, and her armies of liberty. Saxony raised 
the standard of revolution, zealously supporting the Utopian 
scheme of uniting the broken links of the fatherland intoa 
confederated empire. Ireland, famished Ireland, uttered 
words of fearful portent, words of bitter reproach and scowl- 
ing hate. The haggard ghost of penal deportation spoke com- 
fort to her agonizing soul; the shadowy phantom of some ex- 
pert Abhorson silenced her bitter imprecations, “ her indelible 
curses, deep and lasting as the lightning from heaven.” Rus- 
sia remained unmoved ; order reigned in St. Petersburg. The 
time of her reckoning had not yet come. 

The countries of Europe, where liberal governments had 
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net already acquired a strong foothold, were in a blaze of in- 
tense excitement. Cities and towns assumed the appearance 
of military camps. Enthusiasm seized upon the masses. 
The youngster, scarcely turned of his teens, was eager to play 
the soldier, that he might become a hero or a martyr while 
fighting the battle of popular rights, of the political regenera- 
tion of his native country. The aged, hoary with years, and 
blessed with the fulness of human happiness, girded the sword 
to his side, to stand sentinel at the infant cradle of new-born 
liberty. The peasant and the artisan, the learned schoolman 
and the illiterate menial, all vied with each other to support 
the cause of human freedom, with a zeal that promised fruit 
‘pleasant to behold, and to be desired to make one wise.”’ 
Freedom of speech, and of the press, the right of the people 
to bear arms, and peaceably to assemble to discuss public af- 
fairs, were guaranteed by perjured kings and princes, under 
the sanction of ‘solemn oaths, and the most inviolable assu- 
rances of fidelity and good faith. Constitutional assemblies, 
elected by universal suffrage, were convoked in every king- 
dom, dukedom, and principality, from the borders of the 
Rhine to the mouth of the Danube. A political jubilee was 
proclaimed throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
where the still lisping tongue of freedom was gifted with lan- 
guage to shout forth loud acclaims of triumph, that are re- 
corded “in the chancery of Heaven,” as perpetual testimony 
against the blood-stained oppressor, and the false-hearted 
tyrant. 

** Pauca supra repetam, quo ad cognoscendum, omnia illus- 
tria magis, magis quo in aperto sint.” 

The French Revolution of 1789 produced on the continent 
the same effect the military dictatorship of the puritans pro- 
duced in England; it gave the death blow to hereditary 
royalty and the divine right of kings. It sapped the founda- 
tions of the feudal slavery of the middle ages, and led to its 
final extinction. It abrogated the old empire of law, because 
it was oppressive and degrading in the extreme; because it 
regarded the people, in whom the sovereignty resides, as mere 
subjects; because it converted the masses, who are the real 
source of power, into mere tools of a few favorites of fortune. 

The French Revolution of 1789 substituted pure, abstract 
liberty to the concrete institutions of law and the absolutism 
of government. It discarded the well-tried system of social 
order and security, as too cumbrous and stubborn; and, while 
revelling, for a season, in unrestrained anarchy, it reaped the 
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fruit of military despotism, as the inevitable consequence of 
its licentious profligacy. It sowed the tempest, and it reaped 
the whirlwind. Without an experienced pilot at the helm, it 
launched the ship of state into an unknown ocean, and, dash- 
ing the noble craft against the hidden breakers, she became a 
shattered wreck, impelled by fortuitous events, and the decrees 
of fate, rising above the follies and vain imaginations of short- 
sighted mortals. 

At the period of the French Revolution, government and 
despotism were not only convertible terms, but they were 
identical in practical operation, and every species and form of 
government, except that of pure democracy, was condemned 
and denounced as tyrannical and oppressive. 

Religious superstition, and the ambitious and corrupt sel- 
fishness of the clergy, blinded the eyes of the populace, and 
sowed the seed of passive obedience broadcast over the land, 
and religion was calumniated and despised, as a cunning art- 
ifiee of priesteraft ; while the goddess of Reason, the deified 
Marianna, became the symbol of an ideal and incomprehen- 
sible atheism. 

The feudal system concentrated the ownership of landed 
estates within the narrow compass of a privileged class—the 
high-born nobles—who were the pride and pillars of the 
throne, while starving millions were doomed to absolute slave- 
ry and destitution, and the novel and startling doctrine was 
promulgated, that the right of property can claim no nobler 
pedigree than theft and robbery. “ La propriété c’est le vol.” 

Louis XV., a weak and harmless prince, became the victim 
of the revolutionary Nemesis, and atoned, with his life, for 
the crimes, errors, and faults, committed by his predecessors. 
Monarchy was thus buried beneath the rubbish of the decay- 
ed and fallen structure of feudal despotism. The political 
and social fabric, constructed with great labor, during a space 
of twelve centuries, from the first of Merovingians, to the 
downfall of the Bourbon dynasty, was razed to the ground, 
and no great statesman had yet made his appearance, capable 
of combining, by a synthetical process, the disjointed mate- 
rials of a decomposed and effete civilization. 

The iconoclastic spirit of the French Revolution was the 
only effective means, sufficiently powerful, to subvert the hea- 
then altars of a dissolute, corrupt, depraved, and decrepit sys- 
tem of social privileges and social subordination; the one 
supported by the arrogance of noble birth, and the pride of 
wealth, and the other chained and fettered to the block by a 
degrading inferiority, from which there was no escape. 
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The prevailing tendency of that period was an insane ardor, 
which became infectious, to demolish and destroy the old 
landmarks of tyranny and oppression, without leaving a ves- 
tige behind. A malignant disease required an heroic remedy. 
To apply the palliative of remodelling the old forms, would 
have proved entirely inadequate and hopeless. A Bourbon on 
the throne, and constitutional government, would have been 
an irreconcilable anachronism, Like fire and water when 
brought in contact, they would have mutually destroyed each 
other. But the Vandal-Jacobins of the age, like old Chronos, 
with his heartless scythe, struck down the good and the bad, 
the young and the old, the guilty and the innocent, in an in- 
discriminate heap; and the pitiless reapers, like their ancient 
prototype, gathered nothing but a harvest of death. They 
were emphatically ‘‘ the madman armed with a sword.” But 
they were also the laborers employed by the master of the 
vineyard ; to each one a special task was. assigned, marked 
out in distinct and legible characters on the horoscope of hu- 
man events, and they performed their duty and received their 
wages, and have long since gone to their final home. 

The forms of monarchy were abolished, by a stroke of the 
pen, but the seed of the abuses and excesses, accumulated 
during long and weary years, could neither be destroyed nor 
banished from the social and national life of the people at a 
moment’s notice, by proclamations and legislative enactments. 
Republican institutions were established in fact, but the prin- 
ciple was too ethereal and abstract to be made palpable, at 
once, to the mind of a brutalized populace. The pulse of the 
nation was too feverish to indulge freely in exhilarating 
draughts of unadulterated liberty, which, in the maddened 
state of the popular brain, was only productive of delirious 
overaction, and frantic excitement. 

At every great epoch in the world’s history, great characters 
have made their appearance upon the stage of action, who 
became the representative impersonation of the popular mind. 
They are the elect of destiny, who fearlessly ride on the crest 
of the turbulent wave. By their commanding genius, or 
superior moral power, they calm the storm of the .wild chaotic 
fermentation, and fuse the heterogeneous and discordant ele- 
ments into a symmetric compound mass, uniform in tendency, 
and energetic in united action, 

Such a man was Napoleon Bonaparte, an obscure Corsican by 
birth, a Frenchman by adoption. He was all things to all men, 
and could shape his course to suit any given circumstance, until 
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his object was attained. He was a dissembler and a hypocrite, 
whenever he deemed it necessary to assume a fictitious char- 
acter, in order to enable him to keep the high road to fortune, 
and secure success to his ambitious designs. He was bold and 
unscrupulous as a conspirator, audacious as a leader, and arro- 
gant as a master and chief. He was.one of those necessary 
evils, those instruments of terror and power, which, while they 
are threatening with impending ruin and instant annihilation, 
are removing from the infected atmosphere the poisonous efflu- 
via which carry in their train pestilence, famine, disease, and 
death. 

Morally considered, Napoleon was a misshapen monster ; 
intellectually, he was a giant. He was a genius occupying 
such a high and lofty attitude, that, after the lapse of another 
century, his historical portraiture will rather seem a myth than 
a reality to the yet unborn millions of future generations. He 
was elevated above his compeers, by favor or intrigue, from 
the humble position of a lieutenant to the responsible post of 
commander-in-chief of the most valiant and best-disciplined 
troops in Europe. He was placed at the helm to steer the 
republican ship through the boisterous surge of revolution, 
without deviating from the course of the voyage or changing 
the point of destination. But he disappointed the sanguine 
expectations of a confiding constituency. In Italy he played the 
military autocrat, and instead of applauding his companions in 
arms for having done their duty as the citizens of a free re- 
public, he won them over as the tools of his selfish ambition, 
by holding up to them the bauble of glory, and the distinction 
of preferment from the ranks. He thus bound the private sol- 
dier, as well as the subordimate officers, to his personal for- 
tunes, by flattery, incense which did not proceéd from the 
heart, and sentiments of honor, which were to him mere ex- 
ternal expedients, to seduce the vain and the silly. 

His policy in affairs of state was no less selfish and designing. 
The eighteenth and nineteenth Brumaire of 1799, which already 
projected the lengthening shadows of the evening twilight of 
the eighteenth century, consigned also to a premature grave 
the republic and liberty of France. Napoleon, having returned 
suddenly, and without any appreciable cause, from his half- 
finished campaign in Egypt, arrived in Paris, laden with honors 
and flushed with victory, and immediately unsheathed his 
bloody sword to stab the republic to the heart, in the very 
home of her infancy. Scarcely had his well-drilled grenadiers 
celebrated the funeral obsequies, leading the Council of the 
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Ancients out of their hall, with drums beating and presented 
bayonets, when a form of small stature, but august majesty, 
appeared on the stage, and being remarkably skilled in the his- 
trionic art, the Little Corporal played to perfection the various 
roles of dictator for a term of years, of consul for life, and of 
hereditary emperor of a real, living and moving nation, in rapid 
and almost undistinguished succession. 

Disdaining the plain and simple robe of the chief magistracy 
of a freed nation, he became infatuated by the glowing visions 
of the imperial purple. Holding in his hands the sceptre of 
power, in the character of a Cincinnatas, he hugged the great 
and all-absorbing idea to his bosom, of making himself the ruler 
of the world, as a modern Alexander. Being the child of the 
Revolution, to which alone he owed the splendid achievements 
of his public caxeer, he stabbed, with the assassin’s knife, the 
very mother that nursed him into existence, and placed the 
crown of fame upon his brow. His whole life was one intri- 
cate web of intrigue and cunning plot, well supported and inge- 
niously contrived. In artfully disguised hypocrisy aod studied 
concealment and reserve, he was not inferior to Augustus ; in 
promptness of execution and comprehensiveness of design, he 
even excelled Ceesar. 

The hero of a hundred battles, who whitened the Mediterra- 
nean with his fleet-—who gathered the laurels of victory at the 
foot of the Pyramids—who, in rapid march, crossed the Alps 
to surprise the enemy and make himself master of Italy—who 
bearded the lion in his lair, amid the eternal snows of Russia— 
was at last abandoned by his friends, whom he had meretri- 
ciously betrayed, and scorned and derided by his enemies, who 
had shorn him of his strength amd consigned him, as a free- 
booter and an outlaw, to an inglorious exile on the barren 
rocks of St. Helena. 

The mercenary hirelings of foreign governments, united in 
an unhallowed coalition, struck down, by the force of arms, 
the most arbitrary and the most ambitious military tyrant the 
world has ever seen. But, instead of being made wiser by 
the experience of the past, these foreign dictators, blinded by 
their irascible spirit of revenge, re-erected the throne of despot- 
ism, which had crumbled beneath the weight of its vices, its 
eruelties, and its insolence. They disinterred the skeleton 
form of an extinct dynasty, galvanized it into motion, and pre- 
sented it to the French nation in all its appalling hideousness, 
disguised in the pinchbeck tinsel of modern deception. But 
the ghastly figure, as it stalked along in its hollow tramp, with 
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grinning jaws and withered limbs, soon betrayed the secret of 
its deformity and the characteristic features of its origin. 
Louis XVIIL, one of those fossil Bourbons, of whom it is said, 
that they have never forgotten nor ever learned anything, was 
reinstated by the sovereign potentates of the miscalled Holy 
Alliance, in the possession of his dynastic rights, which his 
ancestors had enjoyed under a charter known as the grace of 
God, the divine right of kings, instituted by Heaven itself. 

France had just emerged from the helplessness of political 
childhood ; she had been. baptized in the blood of her martyred 
sons and daughters. She had suffered much from revolution- 
ary excesses and insane fanaticism ; but she came out purified 
from the school of adversity. She had sounded the depth of 
her power; she had measured the extent of her strength; and 
she thus acquired a standard, teaching her how far she could 
venture, and where it would be prudent to refrain. 

Although Napoleon was the creature of necessity, the idol 
set up by powerful local cireumstances which became irresist- 
ible, still he could only maintain himself by dazzling the 
French people with the factitious splendor of his military 
career and the superior attractions of his genius. 

But Louis XVIII. and Charles X., having lost their aristo- 
cratic prestige by the overshadowing magnificence and the 
court etiquette of the empire, were incapable of satisfying the 
ambitious aspirations of the new order of nobility of merit and 
intellect. They were entirely destitute of those glittering qual- 
ities of mind and soul, which never fail to intoxicate even the 
most sober, and which inspire the cold-hearted multitude with 
a passion for admiration, and a zeal which is nearly allied to 
idolatry. The soul-stirring dream of liberty, nestled, with its 
hallowed influences, in the confused imagination of the rabble 
and the populace, although deeply and ominously overclouded, 
still hovered, enwrappe .d in the hazy mist of its charming 
allurements, through the vast expanse of the political horizon, 
like those mysterious nebule that mock the scientific explora- 
tions of the despondent astronomer. 

The revolutionary spirit, which excited an almost irrepressi- 
ble enthusiasm in the French mind, was only suppressed in 
its outward manifestations by the compressive force of milita- 
ry power; but its fruits, although apparently crushed, were 
only buried in the ground, to revive and germinate at the first 
favorable turn of events. ‘“ The snake was only scotched, not 
killed.” 

Charles X., the brother and successor of Louis XVIII, 
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blinded by his dynastic prejudices, and the principles of abso- 
lutism, disregarded the lessons of history which several mem- 
bers of his ill-fated house had so mournfully illustrated on the 
scaffold. He attempted to reverse the march of the shadow on 
the sun-dial, and he failed in his effort to accomplish an impos- 
sibility. The press might have been controlled and hedged in 
by moderate restrictions, but it could not be gagged. Elec- 
tions might have been interfered with by means of bribery 
and corruption, but it was a dangerous experiment to hush the 
voice of public opinion, by the repeated dissolution of the 
chamber of deputies. The charter, or the constitution, might 
have been modified with the concurrence of the legal repre- 
sentatives of the people ; but it was a flagitious encroachment 
on popular rights, to evade the legal effect of its provisions by 
proclamations and ordinances, hurled, like firebrands, from 
the throne, to inflame the combustible materials of an excita- 
ble multitude. : 

At the outset, the aim and tendency of the July revolution 
of 1830 were republican. The popular chieftains would hard- 
ly have been so fool-hardy as to stake their lives and their for- 
tunes at the hazard of the dice, for the purpose of inaug- 
urating the solemn farce of constitutional monarchy, a form 
of government which had jnst been hissed from the stage as a 
miserable abortion. But the aristocracy of wealth, at the 
head of which stood the banker, Lafitte, and the prudent mod- 
eration of Lafayette,.strangled the rising republic at its birth. 
They counselled the adoption of constitutional government, 
based upon the English system, with an irresponsible king, 
and a ministry, responsible to the chamber of deputies,and to the 
people. This counsel prevailed. The influence of a new conserv- 
ative power had made itself felt at this important conjuncture. 
A new political element had made its appearance, which was 
to be the future arbiter of the fate of dynasties and govern- 
ments. During the prevalence of the feudal system, society 
was divided into two classes only—the rich and the poor. Af- 
ter its final extinction, commerce and manufacture became 
important branches of industry, and a middle class was called 
into existence, which holds the balance of power of modern 
society, being equally removed from the demoralizing luxuries 
of wealth, and the degrading want of poverty. In France, 
this class is known by the significant name of bourgeoisie 
(burghers), and it is this class which declared in favor of con-, 
stitutiona) monarchy, and its weight of influence decided the 
contest between the republicans and the constitutionalists. 
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Louis Philippe, the son of Philippe Egalité, Duke of Or- 
leans, who stood at the head of the revolution of 1789, and 
became its victim, was called to the throne of France, after 
he had experienced many vicissitudes of fortune, as a fugitive 
and an exile. 

The citizen-king was not born great, ‘* but greatness was 
thrust upon him.” He availed himself of every favorable op- 
portunity calculated to advance his personal fortunes. He 
had, long since, cast a sly and suspicious glance at the diadem 
and the crown, which his father had already secretly coveted. 

Consummate prudence and {mperturbable caution were 
the most prominent features of his character, and, combining 
with these high literary attainments and an extensive knowl- 
edge of the world, he became the foremost statesman of the 
doctrinary school in Europe. Having selected, as his consti- 
tutional advisers, such men of eminence and talents as Thiers 
and Guizot, he was euabled, for a considerable time, to keep 
in check the agitations of the revolutionary rabble at home, 
and ward off ail entangling alliances which might threaten 
the stability of the Orleans dynasty. 

Louis Philippe, and his prime minister, Guizot, were op- 
timists, in the most dangerous sense of that expression. They 
were infatuated by the talismanic virtues of a system which 
they cherished as a mother caresses her nursling. They had 
chalked out for themselves a well-devised plan, to which they 
clung like the aged to his staff. They had drawn clearly-de- 
fined lines on the chequered map of their political life, which 
they considered as infallible, in directness and precise result, 
as the demonstration of a geometrical problem. While they 
studied their formulas of statesmanship in the cabinet, they 
lost sight of the people, who were to be consulted in the man- 
agement of public aflairs—they disregarded the voice of pub- 
lic opinion. 

Instead of gradually removing the monarchical rubbish of 
obsolete restrictions, they heaped pebble upon pebble, slily and 
skilfully, that, unobserved by the vigilant eye of popular 
jealousy, they might. rear up a lofty edifice, composed of con- 
solidated materials, to awe, at once, by its imposing propor- 
tions, and, at the same time, elicit the admiration of the de- 
luded multitude, by its architectural symmetry and classic 
beauty. 

But the object of the insidious system of compression be- 
came manifest, even to the most superficial observer, before 
the keystone was fitted into the arch; for there were jealous 
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sprites who hovered about the avenues and the pathways ; and 
they gathered, within their enchanted circle, all the discontent- 
ed and the most boisterous of the elfin crew. And yet the 
great statesmen could see no danger ; they perceived the slight 
ripple on the surface, but, relying on their system which had, 
as yet, proved infallible, they boasted of their ability to resist 
any opposing forces that might be enlisted to thwart their dar- 
ling projects. Egotism, which had frequently served as a 
shield of defence, now proved a weapon of destruction. Self- 
reliance, which had often inspired them with confident securi- 
ty, now became the snare which enticed them to approach the 
pitfall of their final doom. 

During the propitious reign of Louis: Philippe, the intense 
excitement of party dissension became gradually extinct. 
Men who, at a former period, held the most opposite political 
principles, now rallied under a common banner, to oppose the 
common enemy. ‘The aristocracy of wealth, supported by the 
bourgeoisie, was virtually the party in power, whose loyalty 
to the citizen-king was only shaken, when it became apparent 
that he treacherously undermined the constitutional guaran- 
tees, and sacrificed the prosperity and honor of France to the 
perpetuation of his dynasty, and to the pride of family alliance. 
The ancient nobility, still influential by their wealth and their 
prestige, accepted the result of the July revolution, and served 
the Orleans dynasty, if not with zeal, at least with fidelity 
and good-will. On the other hand, the republican party had 
shrunk into insignificance. It was numerically weak ; it pos- 
sessed neither fortune nor influence to be either feared or 
courted by the government. It exhibited, at times, some faint 
signs of life, by stripping off its mask prematurely; but all 
its spasmodic movements were suppressed without difficulty. 
Barbes was exiled to Cayenne, as a criminal and an outlaw ; 
Fieschi atoned his bloody attempt at regicide, upon the gal- 
lows; Louis Napoleon was rendered harmless, as a prisoner, 
in the citadel of Ham. 

But time, the soothing balm which allays our griefs and our 
woes, soon cradled into forgetfulness the fearful apprehensions 
of the past. The energy and the watchfulness of the govern- 
ment preserved internal peace, and inspired the quiet citizen 
and honest tradesman with confidence and safety. But this 
security burst asunder the bonds which kept wealth and in- 
dustry united as a measure of self-defence. Divided in inter- 
ests, in taste, and pursuit, each followed the’ course most con- 
genial to its inclination. The republicans, who constituted 
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the poorer class of the population, although they had largely 
contributed, in blood and treasure, to bring about the political 
emancipation of the people, were still regarded in the light of 
disfranchised outcasts. They clamored for political reform, 
having for its object the enlargement of the elective franchise, 
which would bring them one step nearer to the political millen- 
nium of their hopes and their aspirations. Great agitation 
prevailed throughout the country. ‘Two parties were formed— 
the ministerial, and the reform party—which assumed toward 
each other a threatening and hostile attitude. At the head 
of the one party was Guizot, and his cabinet of ministers; at 
the head of the other, were Thiers, Odilon Barrot, Lamartine, 
Ledru Rollin, Cremieux, Marie, and many others of no less 
note. 

The legitimitists, under the leadership of De Larochejaque- 
lein, and the ultramontane Catholics, represented by Monta- 
lembert, swelled the numbers of the anti-ministerial coalition, 
for the purpose of effecting the downfall of the premier, who 
had rendered himself odious by reactionary measures, and by 
his tenacious grasp of power, to which he clung, as if it were 
a privilege or a monopoly to be enjoyed for the period of a 
lifetime. 

The nobility of the ancient régime cherished the darling 
hope that the republicans, after having set the ball of revolu- 
tion in motion, might be driven from the stage as dangerous 
incendiaries ; and that they would thus be enabled to re-estab- 
lish the Bourbon throne, and proclaim the exile of Froshdorff, 
styled, in anticipation of success, Henry V., hereditary ruler 
of France, and king by the grace of God. 

But the republicans were far better organized, as a politi- 
cal party, than the remnant of the legitimitist emigrants. 
They were not in possession of wealth, but they had strong 
arms and stout hearts, and a will that knew norepulse. They 
met at stated periods for counsel and deliberation, in subter- 
ranean cellars and secret vaults, which escaped the detection 
even of the vigilant eye and the keen espionage of a Paris de- 
tective police. In these secluded haunts of conspiracy, they 
manufactured arms, made powder, and moulded balls. The 
members of these societies of carbonari recoynized each other 
by secret signs and passwords; they knew one another in no 
other way ; so that neither accident nor treachery could divulge 
the mystery of this tangled web of conspiracy. Their government 
was strictly military ; and implicit obedience to the behests of 
the chief of the section, or of the principal commander, was 
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one of the first obligations to which the novice was required to 
subscribe, at his first initiation, after having been sworn upon 
the crucifix. The signal, which was understood by all, being 
once given, they rushed forth from their gloomy cells, like so 
many gnomes from the bowels of the earth, panoplied, and 
armed, and determined to exterminate the myrmidons of roy- 
alty, who should resist or oppose the execution of their ulti- 
mate designs. An army of thirty thousand of these nameless 
sans-culottes marched, at a moment’s notice, to the various 
headquarters, previously marked and designated in secret con- 
clave ; and barricades were instantly thrown up, as by magic, 
in the streets of Paris, where the locality seemed most favora- 
ble for defence or resistance. 

The republicans, controlled by the dictates of prudence and 
moderation—traits of character for which they are not very re- 
markable—wisely concealed, at the outset, the true object of the 
insurrectionary scheme. They courted the favor, and followed the 
conservative spirit of the National Guard—the citizen-soldiery 
of France—in order to gain their sympathies, and secure their 
co-operation. The republican chiefs led the van of the revo- 
lutionary army with such admirable tact and precision, that 
the result which they had in view, was inevitable, and the 
anticipations of their most sanguine hopes were realized. 
They walked arm in arm, shoulder to shoulder, and side by 
side, with the moderate opposition leaders of the chamber of 
deputies. They made themselves ostensibly the champions of 
reform, the political hobby upon which Thiers and Odilon Bar- 
rot expected to ride into power; but, ‘‘ Down with Guizot !” 
‘Long live reform!’ meant, with the republicans, nothing 
more nor less than “* Down with the monarchy!” ‘“ Long live 
the republic !” 

The king, on the other hand, who had been distinguished in 
his political career for prudent foresight and a cautious and 
deliberate selection of decisive measures, seemed to have been 
lulled into apathetic security, as if the Fates had conspired to 
blind his judgment, in order to accelerate his downfall. He 
deemed it wise policy to feign unlimited confidence in the loy- 
alty of the National Guard, whose political principles, while 
they were conservative, were also liberal, so far, at least, as 
the English constitutional model would admit of development 
and expansion. He was particularly anxious that every shadow 
of suspicion should be removed from the mind of the people, 
that he intended to invoke the aid of the army for the purpose 
of undermining the constitntional guarantees, or of encroach- 
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ing upon the existing privileges and franchises of the nation. 
Relying upon moral power alone, he hardly retained regular 
troops enough in the capital to guard the forts, the arsenals, 
and the barracks. The same self-assurance which had fre- 
quently saved him under the most perilous pressure of circum- 
stances, now betrayed him into weakness, and caused his final 
overthrow. The fickle-minded Frenchmen were tired of, if not 
disgusted with, a long, monotonous, and peaceful reign ; and they 
were now in pursuit of some phantom change of government, 
which might not prove quite as prosperous, but which would 
at least furnish food for excitement, or court scandal, accom- 
panied by the splendor of extravagance and luxury. 

It was publicly announced that a reform banquet was pre- 
paring in the twelfth arrondissement (municipality), the revo- 
lutionary headquarters of Paris, to which the principal leaders 
of the reform and anti-ministerial party were invited, either as 
speakers or honorary guests. The government, fearing that 
the ostensible object of the banquet might be converted into 
an insurrectionary movement, opposed the holding of the as- 
semblage, and issued orders to the military to occupy certain 
positions, for the purpose of dispersing any unlawful popular 
meeting, and of checking any attempt of a revolutionary char- 
acter at the very outset. The force of the regular army was 
increased at the spur of the moment, and numerous military 
posts were established in the different quarters of the city. 

These precautionary measures on the part of the govern- 
ment had at least the effect of preventing the inauguration of 
the festival of the reform banquet. Disappointed, but not 
intimidated, the students of the various colleges and universi- 
ties formed a procession, singing that spirit-stirring song, the 
Marseillaise, the melodious war-cry whose sounds grate so 
harshly in the ears of tyrants and despots. The people, who 
by this time thronged the thoroughfares, joined the chorus 
with a zest and ardor that made the welkin ring. 

In the meantime the carbonari were not idle. They forti- 
fied their central position at the convent St. Mary, where the 
numerous streets, intersecting tach other, form but narrow 
and contracted alleys. They erected barricades of vast dimen- 
sions, with the blocks of gypsum torn up from the pavement by 
the aid of the mattox and the crowbar. Here was the root 
of the revolution firmly planted, branching out thence in 
almost every direction. The barricade, once completed, was 
guarded by a few sentinels, armed with such implements of 
warfare as chance or accident may have provided. If the 
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small squad of conspirators was surprised by a troop of soldiers, 
espied in the distance, they abandoned their temporary strong- 
hold and retired to a more remote and less-frequented locality, 
where they repeated the same drudgery of heaving up the 
square stones from their abiding-place, and piling them up 
into a rough and irregular pyramidal heap, behind which they 
could securely watch the approach of the enemy. 

But the hour for decisive action had not yet arrived; the 
crisis had not yet reached the culminating point, when action 
was equivalent to success. The soldiers were strictly enjoined 
to refrain from bloodshed, unless rendered necessary as an act 
of self-defence. Decision and energetic measures, if vigorously 
prosecuted, might have saved the royal cause; while the 
republicans had everything to gain from a temporizing policy. 
The dilatory evasiveness and the amiable timidity of the king, 
was the first false step which crushed the hopes of the Orleans 
dynasty forever, and secured the victory to the republican 
banners. 

The 23d, like the 22d of February, passed without decisive 
results. Business was entirely suspended. The shops and the 
extensive mercantile establishments were closed. ‘The streets 
were nearly deserted, unless traversed by insurgents, or tem- 
porarily occupied by a squadron of cavalry or a regiment of 
infantry. At more remote and more obscure localities, bands 
of republicans, composed of the members of the Society of 
the Rights of Man, and others of a similar character, marched 
in close columns, with flags flying and drums beating, occa- 
sionally taking a post of the municipal guard, or some isolated 
military station, by surprise; or breaking open an armorer’s 
shop and rifling it of its military implements. Rumor became 
rife that a change of the ministry was determined upon at the 
Tuileries, and that the incoming cabinet advisers of the crown 
were to be men of well-known liberal and popular principles. 
The conservative portion of the people seized upon this report 
with eagerness ; they considered the Gordian knot already un- 
tied, uot by the sword, but by unwinding the entangled coil. 
The joy at the speedy solution of the ominous suspense, which 
depressed the heart of the patriot, manifested itself in action 
which was spontaneous and unpremeditated. A splendid illu- 
mination suddenly burst forth from the hidden darkness of a 
cloudy, winter’s sky, and a trail of glittering lights, like the 
golden spangles of a million burning stars, was hovering about 
the shrouded avenues of the boulevards. 

But the republican forces, sleepless like Cerberus, could not 
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be enticed by a mere hypnotic sop to abandon the post of duty, 
which was also the post of danger. Their cause received 
accession of strength and their numbers were increased by the 
co-operation of the purely socialistic element, marshalled and 
disciplined by such dreamers and speculative economists as 
Louis Blane, Raspail, Cabet, and Pierre Leroux. 

While the king and his advisers felt greatly embarrassed and 
undecided to fix upon the best course to be adopted, in order 
to meet. the present emergency, the republicans met at the 
corners of the streets, and at the newspaper offices of ‘+ The 
National” and ‘“‘ The Reforme,” and discussed public affairs, 
tracing out the plan of action for the coming crisis. 

Miduight, with its gloomy silence and its weird mysteries, 
was nearly approaching, when a dense column of determined 
men, clad in blouses, and armed with pikes and sabres, took 
up its line of march, unfurling the red flag amid the funereal 
blaze of torch-light, enshrouded by a cloud of smoke. La- 
grange, of stalwart figure and imposing person, one of those 
iron souls of stoic heroism, whose zeal seems to betr: ay symp- 
toms of outright madness, was the commanding officer of this 
small detachment of the republican army. Women and chil- 
dren, the seum of a mendicant rabble, clothed in rags, follow- 
ed in the rear of this body of midnight prowlers. Arrived in 
front of the hotel of the ministry of foreign affairs, then oveu- 
pied by M. Guizot, their progress was obstructed by a bat- 
talion of the regular army, drawn up in battle array, with 
gleaming bayonets and loaded muskets. A gun was sudde only 
discharged by some unknown hand; but ‘scarcely had the 
flash disappeared, and the echo reverberated, when a volley of 
musket-shots poured in upon the devoted heads of the assem- 
bled multitude, who seemed to be the passive spectators, look- 
ing, unconcernedly, at a military parade. The republicans 
retreated, amid the shrieks and the groans of the dying, and 
the vociferous cries of the frightened women and children, who 
fled precipitously from the scene of slaughter and blood. A 
few of the most audacious of the revolutionary leaders return- 
ed, however, in a short time, provided with carts and litters, 
upon which they deposited their dead and wounded, and thus 
marched, in funeral procession, through the streets of Paris, 
their murdered brethren still dripping with blood. 

This became the signal for a general insurrection. The toc- 
sin sounded from a hundred steeples ; volleys of musketry 
were discharged, from time to time, to arouse the inhabitants, 
who had intrusted themselves to the arms of sleep, with the 
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hope of a speedy reconciliation with the government. The 
moral power of the army was destroyed. They had fired up- 
on the people—under an erroneous impression, it is true, and 
without orders from their superior officers—but they had _per- 
petrated a useless massacre of men, women, and children, 
without just cause. Barricades were multiplying themselves 
without number. Even the wide street of the boulevards 
was obstructed by an immense heap of materials, supplied by 
lhe pavement. ‘Those beautiful shade trees, which adorned 
the sidewalks, and had escaped the revolutionary rage of 
1830, were now sacrilegiously felled to the ground by the 
profane hands of wild fanaticism, and their sturdy trunks now 
served as bulwarks to protect the infancy of a rising power. 
Isolated stragglers and impudent urchins went from house to 
house, knocking at each door with boisterous clatter, and inso- 
lently de manding the loan of any piece of stray armor in the 
possession of the proprietor, for which a receipt was executed, 
in short hand, by writing, with chalk, on the door-post, the 
word ** given” (donnée). The promise of restoring the loaned 
article, was unfailingly redeemed in every instance. 

A panic seized upon the king and his immediate attendants. 

About midnight, M. Thiers was summoned to the palace. 
Guizot had withdrawn, and Thiers was charged with the 
formation of a new ministry. At the earliest dawn of the 
morning of the 24th, a proclamation was circulated, announ- 
cing the change of the cabinet ministers, and Thiers and 
Odilon Barrot, the popular representatives of the reform party, 
as the newly-appointed advisers of the king. 

‘Too late! too late !” was the universal ery of the revolu- 
tionary masses, frantic with excitement, and thirsting for re- 
venge. ‘The republicans had already too far advanced, to re- 
cede for such a paltry concession. The adoption of a meas- 
ure which might have been accepted the previous day, 
produced no impression whatever upon an excited multitude, 
who were controlled by momentary impulse, rather than 
reason. 

The arm of the regular troops was paralyzed; they sympa- 
thized with the people; they expected nothing from a king 
whose reign was exclusively devoted to a policy of peace. 
The National Guard only turned out in small numbers, and 
tardily. Disaffection had invaded their ranks; the constitu- 
tional liberty, promised them by the July king, a creature of 
their own making, proved to bea mere mockery and delusion. 
They remained silent in their sullen humor of neutrality, and 
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interposed only when deemed expedient to restrain the exces- 
ses of the army, or the bloodthirsty zeal of the revolutionary 
conglomerate of belligerents. 

The Palais Royal, the magnificent retreat of royalty, was 
taken by the revolutionary forces, after a bluody skirmish with 
the regulars and the L, ceewit ke guard—the satellites of the 
throne, and their guard-house was burned to the ground, con- 
suming, in the confusion, a few of their wounded comrades. 
Success intoxicated the victorious champions of the republican 
cause, and they stood in the splendid halls, where kings and 
princes formerly engaged themselves in wassail and dance, 
astonished at their own audacity. Political excitement, if not 
seasonably checked, degenerates into a virulent passion 
it then oversteps every limit of propriety and moral restraint. 
Nothing is so sacred but is overturned, if accidentally sen 
in the pathway of its progress. Everything becomes the ob- 
ject of its hatred that keeps alive the memory of the enemy 
and the oppressor. The conquerors of the Palais Royal had 
nearly reached this dangerous point of political dementation. 
Their Vandal spirit of destruction became excited, and they 
spared neither the most celebrated works of art, nor the most 
valuable pieces of usefulness or convenience, which wealth 
and luxury had invented. Pictures and statues shared the 
same fate with the richest furniture which adorned the capa- 
cious saloons. ‘They were thrown together in one promiscu- 
ous heap, and reduced to one undistinguished mass of ashes. 

Marshal Bugeaud, a valiant old soldier, the hero of Isly, 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the forces concentrated 
in the capital, but he had scarcely agreed with his staff upon 
an energetic course of action, when his appointment was sud- 
denly revoked. He was charged with treason against the 
people, in eflecting the suppression of an insurrectionary move- 
ment, by a merciless butchery of his countrymen, perpetrated 
by troops under his command. His appearance at the head 
of the army was rather a provocation than a signal of peace, 
and he was forced to retire, to give room to General Gerard, a 
popular old veteran of the empire. 

The revolutionary forces, after having taken formal posses. 
sion of the Palais Royal, now began their march in close and 
serried columns, toward the Caroussel square. They halted in 
front of the gates of the Tuileries, Here the National Guard 
stood sentinel before the principal entry of the palace, and the 
regulars were drawn up in a line before and within the won 
railings. But the soldiers, instead of engaging in mortal com- , 
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bat with the people, exchanged mutual congratulations ; and, 
as marks of mutual confidence, some of the most zealous ex- 
changed swords and muskets. 

The attitude of the army disquieted the king, for he saw 
that the last prop of his tottering throne was sinking under 
him. He put on his uniform, mounted his charger, and ap- 
peared at the head of his army in person, in order to inspire 
his soldiers with enthusiasm in behalf of his cause. But the 
soldiers remained silent and unmoved. Returning to the pal- 
ace, dejected, and almost despairing, he was persuaded to 
execute, with his own hands, the last act of grace, which 
proved the death warrant of his dynasty. Rather than give 
his consent, and prostitute his authority to inaugurate civil 
war by the indiscriminate slaughter of F renchmen, he abdica- 
ted the throne, and renounced the sceptre he had wielded for 
eighteen years with a benignant but a timid hand. The act 
of abdication is short, and its language furnishes an impres- 
sive lesson, and is w orthy to be preserved : : T abdicate in fa- 
vor of my grandson, the Count of Paris. I desire that he may 
be more fortunate than I have been.” Such was the valedic- 
tory of a king of France. 

General Gerard was charged to communicate the fact of 
the abdication of the king to the revolutionary chieftains. 
The general, accordingly, rode up to the motley groups of the 
republican armies, holding up a paper in the form of a procla- 
mation, announcing the last act of power executed by the 
citizen-king in the Tuileries. But it was suddenly snatched 
from his hands by Lagrange, who disappeared in the crowd 
without diselosing its contents. The abdication, like the 
change of ministry, produced no eflect whatever. It came 
too late The proclamation of the republic was already a 
fixed fact. 

Louis Philippe, his faithful queen, and the Duchess of Ne- 
mours and her children, were escorted by the National Guard, 
in respectful silence, to hackney coaches engaged for that pur- 
pose, and stationed at some distance from the scene of revolu- 
tionary turmoil and martial array. They immediately set out 
for a more retired place of refuge, where their ear would not 
be shocked with the last knell of the final doom of the Orleans 
dynasty. 

After the departure of the king, the Tuileries were evacu- 
ated by the regular troops, and the post of honor of guarding 
that magnificent pile of architecture and art, was assigned to 
the National Guard. The republican masses, however, could 
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not be restrained in their ardor, to tarry for a time in those 
splendid marble halls, oceupied for centuries by a royal race. 
They divested the tapestried walls of their adornments ; they 
stripped the gilded and frescoed saloons of their glittering tin- 
sel; they seized upon the throne, as a trophy of victory, car- 
ried it in procession through the streets, burned it in the 
square of the Bastile, and read a republican requiem upon 
its ashes. 

While the republic had been proclaimed: in the streets of 
Paris, by the victorious revolutionists, the Duchess of Orleans, 
wife of the heir-apparent to the crown of France, who, a few 
years before, had been accidentally killed, presented herself, 
with her two children—the Count of Paris and the Duke of 
Chartres—in the hall of the chamber of deputies, where the 
legislative wisdom of France was assembled to decide the 
knotty question, whether the claims of the Duke of Nemours, 
who had been appointed regent under a previous law, could be 
entirely disregarded, and the Duchess of Orleans, the mother 
of the prince of the crown, could be invested at once with all 
the regalia of the regency, without preliminary legislation. 

3ut before the discussion of this important legal question 
was brought to a close, the soldiers of the revolution took up 
their line of march from the Place de la Concorde. Proceeding 
toward the Quai, they forced the bridge, and ranged them- 
selves around the enclosures of the palace, where the repre- 
sentatives of the monarchy were holding their last session. 
The president of the house of deputies, M. Sauzet, was about 
putting the question touching the appointment of the Duchess 
of Orleans as regent, by acclamation, when the hall was sud- 
denly invaded by National (iuards, and a few subalterns of 
the revolutionary forces, which, while it made the expedient 
of the regency a moral impossibility, disconcerted the parlia- 
mentary tactics of the friends of monarchy and of the king. 
The brandishing of arms, and the boisterous vociferations of 
violent and excited republicans, filled with consternation and 
fear the pliant and cringing deputies attached to the fortunes 
of Louis Philippe. Their voice was hushed; their arm was 
paralyzed. ‘Too late! was again the trumpet blast which 
disappointed their hopes, and which thundered in their ears 
like the summons of the archangel, calling the dead unto 
judgment. 

The unflinching courage and audacity of the republicans 
changed the character and tendency of the deliberations. It 
was ‘suggested that the Duchess of Orleans be requested to 
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retire, that the deputies might not be trammelled, in giving 
expression to their opinions, by the august presence of that 
sublime moral character, the good and beautiful Helen. 

The duchess withdrew; and was conducted out of the 
hall, accompanied by a few friends, who assisted her in effect- 
ing her immediate departure from the city. 

M. Marie ascended the tribune, and amid the confusion 
and clamor of the excited throng, he succeeded to fix the at- 
tention and win the heart of the young soldiers of freedom 
and popular rights, by addressing to them the proposition of 
organizing a provisional government. The proposed measure 
was heartily approved as a temporary expedient. The folluw- 
ing names were finally selected, and their appointment was 
immediately ratified by the unanimous applause, not only of 
the republicans, but also of the royalists: Dupont de Eure, 
Lamartine, Arago, Marie, Garnier Pagés, Ledru Rollin, and 
Cremieux, to which Louis Blanc, Flocon, and Albert, were 
subsequently added, constituted the personnel of the revolu- 
tionary provisional government of France. The law of neces- 
sity was the only authority they could invoke to justify their 
usurpation of dictatorial powers; for only a very small and 
insignificant fraction of the thirty-five millions of Frenchmen 
were consulted with regard to the mode and manner of organ- 
izing the new government. In the hour of peril, no man who 
had the good of his country at heart, could hesitate, for one 
moment, to rally in support of the new government, which, 
although revolutionary in its origin, was yet highly conserva- 
tive in its composition. 

These patriots have rendered their names immortal; they 
saved France from a bloody reign of terror, which would have 
been inevitable. They seized the sceptre of power, to wrest 
it from the hands of fanatics, at a time when events were 
still enshrouded by the ominous gloom of suspense. The king 
might still place himself at the head of an army, enlisted in 
behalf of his cause, in the provincial departments; he might 
return to the capital with his legions, and conquer the rebel- 
lious city. The members of the provisional g government would 
then have been placed between Sylla and Charybdis. If, dur- 
ing the siege, they should have declared for the monarchy, 
they would have been murdered by the people, and hurled 
from the ramparts. If, on the contrary, they had remained 
faithful to the popular cause, and the king would have made 
his triumphant entry into the capital, to establish a regency 
in behalf of the Count of Paris, the men who seized upon the 
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government, without legal authority, would havo forfeited 
their lives as traitors to the monarchy. 

But fortunately for France and the cause of humanity, 
Louis Philippe had neither inclination nor taste to conquer a 
throne for his grandson, by embroiling his countrymen in civil 
war. He preferred an honorable exile in England, where, re- 
mote from the scenes of political animosity and political party 
strife, he passed the few remaining years of his waning life in 
the philosophical quiet of a rural palace, surrounded only by 
friends who clung to him in adversity, and who were his affec- 
tionate companions in retirement. He had lost a crown and 
an empire, which he was unwilling to hold upon the hazard 
of a bloody encounter, but he was still possessed of immense 
wealth, for he was, at that time, reputed to be the richest man 
in Europe. At a subsequent period, however, Louis Napoleon 

sequestrated a greater portion of his estates, situated i in France, 

which reduced his principal resources to foreign investments ; 
still constituting a magnificent fortune, however, to secure in- 
dependence, and the respectful consideration of the world. 

France has cause to remember Louis Philippe with grati- 
tude. His reign was a reign of peace; and under his admin- 
istration of the government, the people were prosperous and 
happy. 


———— 


ART. IL.—THE DOMAIN OF FASHION, 


In its narrowest, every-day sense, fashion is a prerogative of 
the fair sex, and employed by them to regulate the color, di- 
mensions, cut, and material of their apparel. We should ra- 
ther have said, to change and vary, than to regulate them, for 
ladies’ tastes and fashions are without rule, rhyme, or reason, 
and more inconstant than the moon, “that monthly changes 
in its varied orb.” Fashion is the goddéss of woman, because 
she is like woman, ‘* Varium et mutabile semper.” Did her 
domain extend no farther than that of presiding deity of the 
feminine toilet, she would be almost harmless—just swelling a 
little the merchants’ bills, and compensating us for the outlay 
by a rich return of smiles, and charms, and graces. But she 
is a household goddess, who presides over all the domestic 
concerns, and regulates family affairs and expenditures, by 
means of her votaries, the ladies, who alone can comprehend 
her requirements, and interpret aright her oracles and her reve- 
lations. Fashion, regardless of expense, convenience, utility, 
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or propriety, imperiously regulates equipage, furniture, balls, 
parties, education of our children, church attendance, social 
intercourse, in fine, our whole manner of life—for the ladies, 
who know best, say, ‘‘ We must do as other people do, and 
live asother people live.” ‘“ Better,” say they, ‘‘ be out of the 
world, than out of the fashion ;” and they speak truly, for to 
be out of the fashion, excludes one from the world. The 
worship of mammon is not so general as the worship of fash- 
ion, nor half so perilous, for the capricious goddess is more 
eruel than Juggernaut, and rolls her car hourly over the ruins 
of her most ardent votaries. 

Bankruptcy is the usual consequence of ‘‘ keeping up with 
the times and fashions.” Woman then appears in a new and 
better character. No longer the votary of fashion, she becomes 
industrious, home-keeping, frugal, and economical—bends to 
the storm of misfortune, and, with cheerful and elastic spirit, 
accornmodates herself to her new circumstances. Her forti- 
tude and her alacrity gradually dispel the despair of her hus- 
band and children, rouse them up to new exertion, and teach 
them that there is a kinder, warmer, more genial and happier 
world at home, than the cold world of fashion abroad. We 
should fail te do woman justice, if we did not add, that her 
ignorance of her huskand’s circumstances, is usually the cause 
of her indulging in a career of fashionable expenditure greater 
than those circumstances will justify. If men would confide 
in their wives, and advise with them, they would rarely fail ; 
for woman, the less bold, energetic, and adventurous, is more 
prudent, judicious, and sagacious, than man. Few very large 
fortunes would be made if woman were consulted, but, more 
moderate ones would be gradually amassed, and bankruptcies 
would rarely occur. Man’s love for woman induces him to 
conceal from her his difficulties and embarrassments, and to 
bear in gloomy reticence those griefs which increase by being 
pent up, and at last overwhelm him. No homilies that we 
can preach will change the nature of either sex. Husbands, 
from the kindest motives, will continue to conceal their cir- 
cumstances from their wives, and wives, thus kept in dark- 
ness, in trying to please their husbands, and make home fas- 
cinating, will indulge in expenditures that ruin them. 

But, if the worship of fashion be more obvious or apparent 
with women, it is no less real with men. They, too, are the 
devotees of fashion. They learn to drink, not because drinking 
strong liquors is natural or agreeable, but because other people 
drink—because it is fashionable. They swear and curse, and 
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gamble, and horse-race, and fox-hunt, and chew tobacco, and 
snuff, and smoke, not because these habits and customs are 
natural and agreeable, but because they are the fashion. Nei- 
ther utility, nor propriety, nor decency, nor religion, nor moral- 
ity, nor prudence, philosophy, or common sense, directs or con- 
trols the expenses of man. They spend and throw away their 
money, because other men do the same—because it is the 
fashion todo so. The fashionable expenditures, habits, and 
customs of men, are more expensive, and more destructive to 
morality and health, than those of women. With both sexes, 
costliness and inutility, not economy and utility, too often 
direct fashion. Ladies prefer silks, not because they are more 
comfortable, or cheaper, or more beautiful, than dresses of cot- 
ton or worsted, but because they are more costly, and beyond 
the means of the poor. Silk is stiff and angular in its fold; 
cotton and worsted dresses, of the best fabric and manufac- 
ture, fall about the person with all the gracefulness of antique 
drapery. Costliness, not beauty, awards the preference to silk. 
Long dresses and hoops are worn because they are inconve- 
nient, interfere with labor, and seem to prove that the wearers 
are above the necessity to labor. Beauty and utility are bo‘h 
sacrificed on the altar of fashion and of seeming exclusive- 
ness. 

Such fashions are very sinful, for the poor will imitate the 
rich, and in doing so, unnecessarily increase their expenditure, 
while they impair their capacity for usefulness and money- 
making. 

The fashions of men used to be, in this respect, like those 
of women. The pumps, silk stockings, ruffles, white cravats, 
and powdered wigs, unfitted them for labor, but attempted to 
confer a sort of aristocratic distinction, by showing that the 
wearers were above labor. Of late years, men’s fashions of 
dress have improved. Their clothes are less costly, and more 
useful, than formerly. The cheap silk hat has taken the place 
of the costly beaver, boots are worn instead of pumps, the 
laced waistcoat is laid aside, shirt ruffles are never seen, the 
convenient, self-adjusting black stock, has supplied the place 
of the easily-soiled and troublesome cravat, wigs are almost 
forgotten, and the hair is worn in the most convenient cut. 

We fear the long beard is an attempt to get back to the old 
order of things; for, to cultivate a fine beard, a man must keep 
out of the sun and dust, and scarce cultivate anything else. 
Long hair has been considered, in all ages, a mark of effemi- 
nacy. Long beards are, in some degree, liable to the same ob- 
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jection, although they are often worn to give the appearance 
of superior manliness. Better have no beard than one that is 
not well kept, and to keep it well interferes too much with the 
duties of out-door life. 

It would be well that ladies» would consider, not only the 
folly, but the sinfulness of their fashions, and imitate the 
men in making fashion conducive to utility and economy. 
They delight in relieving poverty and misfortune. They 
would do better to anticipate and prevent social evils, by mak- 
ing economy of expenditure fashionable, than by relieving 
wants superinduced by their own bad examples. They are, 
sometimes roused up to a sense of duty: the balls given in 
New-York in 1857, to relieve the sufferings of the poor, in 
which the ladies dressed in calico, showed that they saw that 
if ladies would usually dress in calico, the poor would sufferless. 

It would be well that the domain of fashion were confined 
to modes of dress, equipage, furniture, and social interchange 
of visits, but it stops not here. It is as imperious and dicta- 
torial in literature as in dress, in matters of intellect as in 
external physical modes and appearances. Our school-books 
change every year. New avenues to knowledge are discov- 
ered. Every simpleton thinks there is a royal road to know- 
ledge, and that he alone has discovered that road. New 
spelling-books, and primers, and geographies, and grammars, 
and editions of the Greek and Roman classics, and treatises on 
moral, religious, and physical science, appear every year—each 
professing to have found out a surer and a shorter cut to edu- 
cation. ‘They are all written by simpletons, and all adopted 
by knaves or simpletons. The men who write them are so 
silly, as to believe that all other human beings must employ 
the same vocabulary, and go through the same intellectual 
process that they have, in order to arrive at knowledge. Not 
one writer of a school-book has sense enough to perceive that 
each individual has thoughts and ideas in different sequence 
and connection, and that you but retard and impede them by 
requiring each one to pursue the same intellectual process. 
How men arrive at knowledge, is a recondite secret of pure 
metaphysics, far above the mental scope of school-masters and 
professors. The learned asses attempt, in all cases, to teach 
the philosophy of subjects before teaching them facts. Why 
don’t they be consistent, and teach their children English 
grammar, before permitting them to speak English. If Latin 
and Greek can only be learned by beginning with the gram- 
mar, English must be learned in the same way. School-books 
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are as much the creatures of fashion as ladies’ bonnets, and 
the men who write school-books have not half the good sense, 
or good taste, of the man-milliners who invent the bonnets. 
The bonnets are made to sell, by men who know they are 
humbugging the world; the school-books are made by silly 
Yankee pedagogues, who really believe they have discovered 
new roads to knowledge—and first deceive themselves, and 
afterward deceive the public, who are ready to believe that 
the last fashion in teaching must be the best. 

This change of school-books perplexes parents, and often 
prevents them from teaching their children. It brings Yankee 
teachers into vozue, who alone keep up with the fashions in 
school-books, and taxes the South, annually, millions, by com- 
pelling us to throw away old school-books and adopt new ones. 
It prevents intellectual progress and improvement, by straining 
the mind to keep up with new words, new scientific termin- 
ology, new names and vocabularies, instead of acquiring more 
thoughts and ideas. In all new school-books, it will be found 
that what Hudibras says of rhetoric, is true in all departments 
of science : 

“ That all the rhetorician’s rules 
But teach to name his tools.” 


Fashion, by continually introducing new school-books, does 
more harm than by dictating change in modes of dress. Unfor- 
tunately for us, the fashion of our school-books comes from the 
North; and, until recently, our teachers also. School-books 
cost more than all other books, and the profits from their sale 
is a great loss annually to the South. The manufacture of 
such books at home would give profitable and respectable em- 
ployment to many of our poor; and the writing of them 
would greatly increase our amount of active intellect. Be- 
sides, Southern books would teach more of what is peculiar to 
the South, and gradually excite and develop originality of 
thought. Fashion makes us imitative in all things, from our 
infancy ; and no people can be great or independent who are 
imitative. 

Not only in schovl-books, but in the whole literary world, 
fashion reigns supreme. A bawdy, trivial, heartless, French 
taste was,introduced into England by Charles II. and his 
court. This lasted to the age of Queen Anne and “ The 
Spectator.” Then a firm, precise, and affected manner came 
in vogue, which promised to last forever—now, however, few 
read any authors of that day, except a little of Pope. The 
Fielding and Smollet school of obscene fiction came next. The 
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bombast of Dr. Johnson afterward had its day. Scott’s 
novels mark a new and distinct era in literary fashion. They 
are not without considerable merit; but their contemporary 
reputation far transcended their real worth. They are little 
read now. Their novelty has worn off; they cease to amuse, 
and were never fitted to instruct. Puffing, and drumming, 
and advertising, in papers and in handbills, came distinctly in 
vogue along with those novels, and forced them into every 
house in which the English language was read. The same 
means magnetized into a sickly existence the contemptible 
fiction of the Lake school. Trash, with its daily press, its 
drummers, its advertising and puffing, has come to the aid of 
fashion. We, of the South, are the victims of trade and 
fashion thus combined. Europe and the North, by means of 
the two, push off upon the South all their cheap and worth- 
less literary and manufactured wares. We, unaccustomed to 
think and act for ourselves, are continually deceived, duped, 
and cheated, by the advertising, puffing, and drumming of 
large houses at the North. From quack medicines upward, 
anything may be made the fashion, and made to pay, by 
abundant puffing, drumming, and advertising. It is not pos- 
sible to guard ourselves against deceptions thus practised, 
except by “ fighting the devil with fire.” We must advertise, 
and puff, and drum, too—modest merit is quite overlooked, 
while impudence and impertinence win all the prizes of life. 
We must no longer stand on our excessive Southern dignity, 
but learn, like Northerners, “ to stoop to conquer.” We need 
not put lies into our advertisements, nor send impudent row- 
dies to solicit custom; for truth and politeness, in the long 
run, avail more than falsehood and impertinence. But in this 
jostling, struggling, pushing world, all men of business must 
push themselves and their trade into notice, or they will be 
overlooked and downtrodden by their eager and unmannerly 
competitors. 

We must make fashions of our own or be the victims of 
trade and fashion from abroad. — 

There are such things as true taste and false taste ; as bean- 
ty and deformity ; as right and wrong ; as intellectual ability 
and mental imbecility ; as good writing and bad writing; as 
merit and demerit—independent of the capricious dictates of 
fashion ; but the world is slow to discern it, and always, at 
first, mistakes the siren voice of fashion for the oracle of 
trath. Nations buy and pay dearly for their fashions, and 
cannot borrow them. For their fashions of thought, they sell 
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their intellects, and agree not to think for themselves, but to 
pay others for thinking for them. The money which they pay 
for foreign books and periodicals is not half so great a loss as 
the right to think for themselves, which they have surrender- 
ed. ‘The active intellect, employed in manufactures, is ten 
times as great, ten times as profitable, ten times as conducive 
to the advancement of mental improvement and high civiliza- 
tion, as that engaged in literature. To permit fashion and 
trade to foist upon us all our manufactures, would impoverish 
equally our minds and purses, and gradually reduce us to the 
savage state. ‘The great distinction between the civilized and 
the savage is, that the former manufacture, and the latter do 
not. We ieonla manufacture more for ourselves, did not fash- 
ion reprobate the custom. It is vulgar, ungenteel, low-bred, 
to use homespun, to wear Virginia cloth, or to use what is do- 
mestic or home-made. Thus. says Fashion, and we have too 
long obeyed her behests. It used to be ungenteel to be ed- 
ucated at home, or to employ home teachers ; it is still un- 
fashionable, almost vulgar, to spend one’s summer south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. We must still patronize Northern 
cities and watering-places, and catch the genuine Yankee 

air and nasal twang, or we shall be out of the fashion, and 
no better than our poor neighbors. 

This thing must cease, or the strong arm of the law must 
be invoked to prevent it. If our people, under the direction of 
silly fashion, in these perilous times, will give aid and comfort 
to the enemy, by spending their incomes among them, and by 
purchasing their goods, and their trashy, worthless s, incendiary 
literature—if they will do nothing to encourage industry, and 
intellect, and art, at home—the law must come in and com- 
pel them to practise a patriotism which they do not feel. In- 
dividual caprice must no longer interfere with and thwart pub- 
lic well-being. Our State governments protect us all, and our 
first duty is to our State. The poor are ready to defend the 
property of the rich. The rich defraud the poor, when they 
spend their money (in times like these) for foreign goods 
and in foreign States, under the miserable, contemptible plea 
—the plea of the upstart and the parvenu—that it is the 
fashion so to do and so to live. Business relations cannot be 
suddenly broken off without great loss. Prudent men will 
see that such relations should be as few as possible, for a sud- 
den disruption of all intercourse between North and South is 
probable in the not distant future. They who imitate the 
North, and patronize the North, and visit the North, and swear 
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eternal attachment and fealty to the Union, encourage Nor- 
thern aggression, and are thereby doing all in their power to 
hasten disunion. Those who discourage sectional intercourse, 
patronize home commerce, literature, and manufactures—try 
to get up Southern fashion, and teach us to live alone and in- 
dependent—command the respect of the North, and teach her 
the value of the South. It is fashion, and fashion alone, that 
makes us dependent on Europe or the North. Neither pro- 
duces a single article that we cannot produce at home. Make 
and follow our own fashions, and we should soon become 
wealthy, independent, and enlightened. Was not Senator 
Mason, in his suit of Virginia cloth, as much of a gentleman, 
and as much respected, as any Southern millionaire, who 
spent his summer at Saratoga? If others would follow the 
senator's example, it would at once become the fashion to 
wear domestic fabrics. Make it the fashion so to dress—pa- 
tronize home manufactures—and, very soon, competition among 
our own artisans would produce fabrics equal to any turned 
out from the looms of Paris. 


ART. If1L—WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 


Wuerner the genius, character, or literary labors of Wil- 
liam Gilmore Simms be considered, there is equal ground for 
admiration, reverence, and esteem. The judgment of an im- 
partial and enlightened criticism must assign him a proud and 
elevated niche in the Pantheon of American letters. His is a 
noble, truthful, earnest, and genial spirit, that has girded on 
its shining armor, and walked triumphantly out into the allur- 
ing fields of high endeavor, gathering tribute from each sub- 
ject province, and writing itself foremost among those eminent 
names that have been most instrumental in elevating the tone, 
inspiring the genius, and unfolding the latent capacities of 
our infant literature. Entering upon the theatre of action at 
a period, when the elements of the new social and national 
life were yet in a rude, transition state, and still awaiting the 
moulding influences of time and circumstance, to give shape 
and expression to their diversified energies; when the tide of 
foreign conquest had been but lately rolled back to its Euro- 
pean bed; when the arts of peace had just commenced to re- 
pair the ravages occasioned by war; when the slow action of 
social laws had been but imperfectly embodied in the needs of 
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a higher civilization; when all the active and speculative 
forces of society were absorbed in the cultivation of the real, 
the practical, the utilitarian; when ambition had but to put 
forth its hand, and the fruits of successful enterprise were 
within its grasp; when the readiest path to influence and 
power lay along the inviting field of active endeavor—it will 
be seen that the author of ‘The Partisan” has achieved no 
ordinary triumph over opposing forces, in having successfully 
vindicated the cause, and asserted the dignity of letters, in 
the depths of the American forest. 

To the northward, among the descendants of the Round- 
head, whose social progress had been favored and expedited by 
the action of moral and physical laws, growing out of pecu- 
liarities of race and locality, the delicate plant of literature 
had received early culture; and growing up under the opera- 
tion of influences, that elsewhere would have proved unfavora- 
ble to its development, flowered, and brought forth fruit before 
its germs had taken root in more southern latitudes. Litera- 
ture attains its highest development in communities marked 
by the greatest inequality of social conditions, whether that 
inequality be the result of the action of democratic or aris- 
tocratic forms. It, together with philosophy and politics, is 
the great moral and intellectual agent that urges forward, and 
gives higher expression to the forces of civilization ; ; and being 
the greatest of Jevellers, its sceptred vi-kiny's seldom rise to 
assert their power, except when frowned upon by titular pre- 
tension, or insulted by parvenu presumptior. The revival of 
letters in medieval Europe was preceded by the decay of the 
feudal power, and the disturbance of the permanent relations 
existing between the governing and non-governing classes. 
In the Southern States of the American Union, where the great- 
est equality of conditions obtained, literature, other than a grace- 
ful accomplishment, had no temples erected to its worship, no 
consecrated priesthood to officiate at its altars, till South Car- 
olina gave to the republic of letters an hierophant, in the per- 
son of the gifted narrator of her Revolutionary story. In these 
States, to be of the Caucasian blood, was, of itself, a a patent 
of nobility ; and that incessant strife for social influence and 
position, witnessed only in those communities where the prin- 
ciple of inequality is most strongly marked, was here un- 
known. Southern genius sought the possession of those more 
striking and splendid dignities that public power and station 
are thought to confer; and being, at the same time, an agri- 
cultural people, the charms and seductions of rural occupa- 
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tion diverted many of the choicest and most beautiful minds 
of the South from the pursuit of more rugged and laborious 
paths, and lulled them into that soft and voluptuous repose, 
that makes rustic life a perpetual feast of dreamy joys. These 
are a few of the more prominent causes that have contributed 
to retard the progress of polite letters in the South, and which, 
at the same time, exhibit the difficulties and disadvantages 
under which Mr. Simms has been compelled to pursue his life- 
long career of brilliant literary effort. 

Although Mr. Simms has attained eminent distinction as 
an historian and poet, yet will his more durable fame rest 
mainly on his fictitious works; resulting principally from the 
fact, that imaginative literature addresses itself to a larger 
audience, appeals to more catholic instincts, broader sympa- 
thies, and accords more with the average popular taste and ca- 
pacity, than any other description of literary composition. 
The character, too, of the novel has been completely revolu- 
tionized by the radical changes that have been effected in the 
bosom of modern society. It has become to be the familiar 
and recognized channel, through which the highest intellects 
of the age have chosen to utter the deep thoughts and passions 
evolved by the restless and impulsive genius of modern civili- 
zation. It has ceased to be the mere idle narrator of nursery 
tales, of maudlin sentimentalities, plots, complots, intrigues, 
tragic horrors, and bloody assassinations. It has become the 
delineator of real life, character, and action; life, with its 
bright sunshine and deep shadow ; life, with its golden dreams 
and bitter disappointments; life, with its sunny glories, and 
deep, unutterable woes—embodies the true spirit and philoso- 
phy of social being, discards the mannerisms, platitudes, and 
conventionalities of the old school of imaginative writers; real- 
izes a metaphysical knowledge of thought, passion, and mo- 
tive; and subordinating, in a degree, fancy and imagination 
to the empire of the more solid faculties, assumes, in point of 
dignity, a sort of autocratic primacy in the republic of letters. 
Scott was the last of the old race of the story-tellers, With 
sweet and beguiling tongue, he told the bewitching tale of 
feudal glory, with its splendid pomps, its glittering ceremonial, 
its lofty impulses, and wondrous achievements; but the deep, 
throbbing heart of the feudal life was not there; the subtle, 
all-informing, esoteric spirit that lay beneath this outward 
show, was wanting; still, these captivating tales were the de- 
light of an age that stopped not toe look beneath the surface of 
things, whose whole life, conduct, and action, were formed 
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and fashioned by influences from without. Scott founded a 
new school—the purely historical; with him it came in; with 
him it went out. An age of more earnest thought and practi- 
cal endeavor succeeded ; an age of deep inquiry, investigation, 
and experiment; a philosophic, revolutionary, and iconoclast 
age—impatient of the dreamy and unsubstantial theories and 
systems of the past, and ambitious only of applying its new- 
born and creative energies to the deep, phenomenal life of the 
present. Philosophy extended her empire over the whole do- 
main of letters, and reduced every province to subjection to 
her authority. [istory, poetry, romance, breathed the spirit, 
and spoke the language of philosophy; and ‘ Zanoni,” “ Ri- 
enzi,” and ‘ Vanity Fair,” inaugurated the era of the modern 
philosophical novel. Fictitious narrative assumed the char- 
acter of popular essays on the philosophy of society, and be- 
came a collection of living biographies, rather than semblances 
of dead things galvanized into imaginary being. Courts, 
camps, and lovers’ bowers, ceased to be the stand-points of 
human contemplation ; and the great heart of humanity, throb- 
bing deep and full, with its sunny joys and mighty sorrows, 
became the object of attentive study. Man ceased to be an 
ideal creation of personified vice or virtue, and was delineated, 
not to show the resources of art, but to bring the ideal into 
harmony with practical standards, by making the investi- 
gation of physical and social phenomena the method of ar- 
riving at the true theory of humanity. 

Under the operation of such changes and influences, the 
novel has assumed a different function in the moral and intel- 
lectual economy. Its spirit has become didactic; its genius, 
contemplative; its purposes, elevated to a comprehension of 
the true dignity and power of its mission; and while it has 
not ceased to be a work of art, its successful execution is made 
to depend more on the force of the reflective, than the imagi- 
native faculties. The Duke of Marlborough once observed, 
that his whole knowledge of English history was derived from 
Shakespeare ; and in the same way, and under the influence 
of the same law, thousands will be found who derive their 
political, philosophical, and ethical notions from the great mas- 
ters of modern prose fiction. Where the “ Alemagne” of de 
Staél has one reader, her “ Delphine” and “Corinne” have their 
thousands. ‘I'he same may be said of Ncott’s “* Napoleon,” his 
“Waverley,” and ‘ Ivanhoe;” of Mr. Simms’ “ History of South 
Carolina,” his ‘‘ Catharine Walton,” and ‘‘ Cassique of Kiawah.” 
The novel now proposes to itself a higher office than that of 
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mere amusement; it has become the powerful exponent of 
the best thoughts and highest impulses of the age; enunci- 
ating great truths and ideas, enforcing the maxims of social 
obligation, and illustrating the power and influence of indi- 
vidual conduct and example, in their bearings upon the prac- 
tical ethics of society. It has superseded the drama, divided 
with history its honors, disputed the supremacy of philosophy, 
and aspires to usurp the starry crown of poetry. The canons 
laid down by Goethe, in his “‘ Wilhelm Meister,” for the gui- 
dance of fictitious composition—making the function of the 
novel to be the representation of sentiments and events, not 
character and actions—have been disregarded, and lost sight 
of, like the “invariable unities” of the old dramatic writers. 
The delineation of character has become the distinguishing 
feature of modern imaginative art; and while dramatic inci- 
dent and descriptive power are still allowed to add their charms 
to the other graces of fictitious narrative, the general action is 
made to depend less upon skilful plotting than breadth of 
view, depth of observation, and power of analysis and gener- 
alization. What the novel has lost in mere artistic excellence, 
it has gained in reflectiveness, moral elevation, and philosophic 
power. It addresses itself to the higher and more ethereal 
faculties, and seeks its audiences among the learned, the 
thoughtful, the cultivated, and pure; and while Dumas, Sue, 
Dudevant, and their associates, in imitation of Fielding and 
Smollet, lose sight of the essential dignity and high calling 
of their office, by prostituting its powers to the gratification 
of prurient, groundling tastes, and the inculcation of a sen- 
suous and material philosophy, the purer lights, that shine 
beautifully down from a serener heaven, and beam the more 
brightly and effulgently as the moral and intellectual night 
deepens upon the world, will ever command the homage and 
excite the adoration of earth’s worshipful magi. Among this 
latter class will Mr. Simms take prominent rank, and survive, 
as a classic, alongside of those eminent names, whose spirits 
will continue to rule, from their silent urns, the thoughts and 
inspirations of the distant generations. 

It were difficult to form a just conception of Mr, Simms’ in- 
tellectual character, without regarding it in connection with 
the influences that presided over its development, furnished in- 
spiration to its faculties, and gave shape and direction to its 
manifold forms of utterance ; and, although, for reasons already 
indicated, his claims to immortality will rest chiefly on his 
labors as a novelist, yet in order to arrive at a proper estimate 
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of his many excellences and merits as an author, the impas- 
sioned songs of the poet, and the nervous and glowing nar- 
rative of the historian, should be considered in connection with 
the fascinating and seductive graces of the romancist. The 
genius of Mr, Simms is purely and essentially Southern ; it is 
ever redolent of the perfume of the jessamine, fragrant orange 
groves, and forests of perpetual verdure ; it tells of the genial 
clime, where flowers ever blossom, and the song-bird ceases not 
its lay ; it whispers of ardent, summer skies, kindled by the 
splendors of burning Southern suns ; it hymns the minstrelsy 
of the pine, the laurel, and palmetto; it murmurs of soft, 
balmy breaths, laden with the treasures of the tropics, that 
pillow themselves lovingly on the bosom of bright Southern 
seas; it drinks the inspiration and exhales the aroma of 
Southern thought, Southern feeling and sentiment; it reveals 
the fiery nature, the glowing spirit, ; the dee 2p, impassioned soul, 
that impels to heroic thought, generous resolve, or chivalric act, 
the fervid minds and impulsive hearts of the beautiful children 
of the sun; and brings its every votive gift to be offered in 
sacrifice on consecrated Southern altars. No more did the 
wild and lawless life of the old Scottish border lend inspiration 
to the genius of Scott, than did the stirring Revolutionary me- 
moirs and partisan struggles of the South, impress themselves 
upon. and find utterance in, the graceful conceptions and feli- 
citous narratives of Mr. Simms. They are faithful and im- 
pressive recitals of the courage, the heroism, the patriotic 
devotion, the calm endurance, and noble sacrifices of the 
early founders of the Southern empire ; and furnish beautiful 
historical episodes of the real occurrences and transactions of 
that day. They are the fervid and spontaneous utterances of 
a mind and heart all aglow with the inspiring memories and 
traditions clustering around the cradle of the old Plantation 
States, and telling the story of a proud, heroic race, with 
deeds emulating the splendors of its own tropical suns. They 
came with the mother’s soothing lullaby ; they gave color to 
the beautiful dreams of childhood ; they inspired the thoughts 
of youth, and informed the deliberate convictions of age. 

In its general scope and influence, literature is essentially 
catholic, belongs to no age, race, or clime, and addresses itself 
to the universal heart and intellect of man ; but, in genius and 

character, it is like the beautiful flowers of the field and forest 
—the indigenous growth of particular soils and suns. It isa 
very pantheon, where all creeds, faiths, and beliefs, receive a 
divine recognition, and have appropriate altars erected to their 
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worship ; but the devotees that bend at these shrines, are the 
pilgrims from various lands, speaking various tongues, and 
offering a various sacrifice, yet all bowing in humble adoration 
to the beautiful divinity of truth, as shadowed in the external 
forms of Nature, and in the mind and spirit of man. 

In this sense is Mr. Simms a Southern, in contradistinction 
to a Northern or European author. He reflects, in sentiment 
and character, the moral and inte:tectual attributes that dis- 
tinguish the spirit and temper of Southern civilization ; an- 
nounces its opinions, illustrates its ideas, embodies its pas- 
sions and prejudices, and betrays those delicate shades of 
thought, feeling, and conduct, that go to form the character, 
and stamp the individuality of a people. He lingers lovingly 
over Carolina’s eventful story ; dwells with patriotic pride and 
generous enthusiasm on the theme of her former glories and 
triumphs ; and, like Old Mortality among the tombs of the 
Covenanters, wanders amid her inspiring memories, and re- 
stores the monuments and memorials crumbling beneath the 
obliterating hand of time. He revives the recollections of a 
former age, now seen only through the dim twilight of tra- 
dition ; affording graphic and sunny glimpses of that early 
period in the social and political history of the South, when 
as yet the monarchs of the primeeval forest sat undisturbed on 
their solitary thrones, unmindful of the usurping and preten- 
tious designs of high-reaching King Cotton, and when the 
eumbrous family coach, the cosy rong: inn, the gowned 
justice, the elaborately- powdered wig, were the exponents of 
that stage of advancement which nae and laws, and man- 
ners, had made in the American wilds. Life-pictures are all 
these revolutionary tales, abounding in all the highest elements 
of romance, and realizing the highest standards of creative art. 
Contemplative, descriptive, didactic, philosophic, reflective, 
picturesque, passionate, and profound, they have touched 
every chord of human feeling, and left unexplored no province 
of thought; yet, if characterized by any one specific quality, 
descriptiveness and dramatic power may be said to be their dis- 
tinguishing feature—a mild and benevolent philosophy, and a 
pure and elevated morality their pervading spirit—all enliven- 
ed by fancy, warmed by imagination, and heightened into 
poetic grace and beauty by all-informing passion; and while 
being ever true to Nature, yet never forgetting that Nature is 
but a higher art—the real, but the shadow of the ideal. Wit, 
humor, pathos, are not wanting; but in a mind so largely en- 
dowed with the higher and more ethereal attributes, these les- 
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set faculties occupy but a subordinate rank in the intellectual 
hierarchy. Genuine home-power, reflectiveness, ideal concen- 
trativeness, thoughtful simplicity, masculine strength and 
solidity of judgment, delicacy of perception, purity of taste, 
and beautifully tender and engaging philosophic reveries, lift- 
ing the actual into the sphere of the spiritual, and endowing 
the grossness of sense with the longings, aspirations, and ap- 
petances of the Divine—are the most prominent and striking 
of Mr. Simms’ moral and intellectual endowments, all bespeak- 
ing the opulence, the fullness, the affluent powers and varied 
resources of a mind trained into habits of patient thought, and 
frondescing through all its superior faculties into forms of 
creative be: sauty and loveliness, inviting the mind, persuading 
the heart, and beguiling the senses into the contemplation of 
those purer and more elevated standards of human excellence, 
that exalt and dignify the character of man, refine and sub- 
due his inferior impulses, and bring the whole theory and prac- 
tice of life into conformity with the severest ideal models. 
Nor does he ever descend from his elevation, to drag the skirts 
of his high office through the unclean byways of inferior mo- 
tive and unrefined passion. Never indulging in seductive ap- 
peals to vitiated tastes—never stooping to gratify groundless 
proclivities—never yielding to the demands of a false art, but 
officiating at the altars ofa more beautiful and inspiring faith 
—his lessons point to those serener joys, those diviner hopes, 
those higher contemplations, that come from the worship of the 
pure, the beautiful, the ideal, the true. Esoteric and exoteric— 
subjective and objective—metaphysical and practical—his 
genius is familiar with all the phases and modifications of 
thought and feeling, perceives with intuitive quickness the 
motives of action, and by a broad and rapid generalization ar- 
rives at a true knowledge of psychical laws, and the invariable 
principles of human conduct. 

With conceptive and creative faculties of the rarest order ; 
with an invention bold, vigorons, fertile, discriminating ; with 
a power of analysis and fervor of passion that resolve and 
reduce to its constituents the masses and combinations that 
come under their influence—his endowment realizes a happy 
combination of philosophic force with poetic grace, specula- 
tive refinement with imaginative sensibility. In propriety of 
sentiment, delicacy of feeling, harmony of design, vigor of ex- 
ecution, correctness of delineation, warmth of coloring, pictu- 
resqueness of description, and beauty of narration, the novels 
of Mr. Simms are beautiful productions of high art, as well as 
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finished models of composition—never offending by affected 
conceits, or mawkish sentimentalities—never wearying by 
complications of plot, or languidness of action—never court- 
ing the applause, or appealing to the instincts of inferior 
audiences, but proceeding with even and well-sustained move- 
ment along the chain of narrative, linking sentiment with 
event, character with incident, action with design, and causing 
the lightnings of imagination to play along the iron links of 
thought—they rise from the profound of invention beautiful 
creations, like Venus from the foam of the sea. And, unlike 
the generality of the fictitious works of the age, they possess 
the imperial property of conveying knowledge, inculeating 
beautiful and soothing philosophies, while bestowing the purest 
pleasures and gratifications the mind and heart can conceive. 

It was one of the favorite ex-cathedra literary dicta of Lord 
Macaulay, that the poetical and critical faculties could not 
co-exist, a false assumption, most signally confuted by the 
literary history of Mr. Simms. In genuine poetic inspiration, 
in searching and polished acumen and sagacity, he enjoys no 
less a European than an American reputation. Just, enlight- 
ened, luminous, and discriminating, his literary judgments be- 
tray a thorough and philosophical knowledge of the purest 
and correctest principles and standards of critical science, and 
carry with them a weight and authority that have acquired the 
force of law; his contributions to the “ Southern Quarterly 
Review,” evincing the grace, freedom, finish, and power of a 
master-hand; while through all the sunny fields, and over 
all the icy peaks of imaginative and creative art, his genius, 
now bowing at the shrine of the Graces, now offering its gifts 
on the altar of the Muses, wanders with passionate, pilgrim 
tread, invoking the divinities of earth, ocean, air, and picturing 
the deep emotion, the swelling passion, the kindling thought, 
that dashes with fierce wave, and breaks itself chafingly upon 
the shore of action. 

Graceful and impassioned, tender and profound, his harp 
sheds a various, soothing, and inspiring melody, rising into 
pathos, or melting into tenderness, mantling with tragic pas- 
sion, or subdued into the gentle dream of love, as the objects 
of external sense, or the impulses of inward thought im- 
press their varied imaged forms upon the glowing mind and 
heart. Rich in the true, prophet gifts, full of the wild, min- 
strel fire, the illumination of his verse casts a soft, poetic radi- 
ance over each object sung, and invests commonest forms with 
shapes of spiritual beauty and moral loveliness. He belongs 
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to no school ; swears in the words of no master. His muse is 
characterized by native strength, and a severe, and unadorned 
simplicity, that utters, as mood or occasion prompts, the deep- 
ests thoughts or passions, or appeals to the lighter fancies 
through the medium of minor emotions, and the more delicate 
susceptibilities of sentiment and feeling. Yet the quality of 
his poetry partakes somewhat of the characteristics of the 
Lake school, in its preference for the delineation of ordinary 
objects, and the narration of commonplace events, finding 
books in running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing ; uniting to the contemplativeness of Wordsworth, and 
the dreamy reverie of Coleridge, much of the gorgeous power 
of Southey, and the purely ethereal and intellectual beauty of 
Shelley, all heightened and adorned by the large benevolence, 
the trusting faith, the gentle sympathies, the sweet, spiritual 
graces, and deep, soul-informing sensibilities, that make the 
divine, poet gift, the sovereignest of the world’s throned 
powers. 

Of Simms, the historian, it were supererogation to speak— 
the high commendation his ‘* History of South Carolina” has 
gained, and the honors it has borne away at the Olympic fes- 
tivals of his native State. Correct, luminous, picturesque, 
graphic, and condensed, it tells the story of the ancient com- 
monwealth, from lisping infancy to manhood’s full meridian. 
Reason and imagination guard well the disputed frontier; and 
if, at times, the latter lawless power invades, with incendiary 
torch, the neutral territory, and illumines the pathway of the 
explorer groping through the twilight of tradition, by causing 
the conflagration of doubtful monuments ; the light it gives, 
makes beautiful the darkness, and throws a soft witchery over 
those indestructible objects, that stand out the more boldly 
in the sombre background of the night. History is, at best, 
but fiction agreed upon; yet, ever grateful, noble, and in- 
spiring, must be that conventional romance, that tells of the 
cradled dreams and twilight memories of a race, whether its 
origin be traced back to a colony of grasshoppers, or a tribe of 
wandering barbarians. The only regret felt by the Southern 
reader, in rising from the perusal of Mr. Simms’ History, is, 
that it were not more full on the subject of the proprietary 
era of South Carolina. The ideas, the principles, the social 
and political institutions of that period, formed and determined 
the genius, spirit, and character of the State, and inspired her 
with those lofty virtues and heroic qualities that have, in a 
later period of her history, been so nobly illustrated by her 
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people, and given her so proud and enviable a place in the 
records of the race. The influence exerted upon the public 
thought by the speculative doctrines of Shaftesbury and Locke, 
offers a broad and interesting field for the illustration of the 
philosophy of history. Nor has the loyalist history of the 
State—a most interesting feature and exciting element in the 
fortunes of the Revolutionary drama—received that prominent 
mention and elaborate treatment which its interest and import- 
ance demand ; yet this omission is in a great measure supplied 
by those more spirited, thrilling, and equally instructive his- 
tories which the gifted author has modestly named, romances. 

Mr. Simms is yet in the meridian of his faculties—time, 
alone, can complete the fulness of his fame; and as the dawn 
was bright and full of promise, and the noon illumined by the 
splendors of performance, the evening will catch the accumu- 
lated radiance, and plant among the fixed lights, the constel- 
lation that glitters to his genius. 


ART. 1V.—DR. CARTWRIGHT ON THE NEGRO RACER, 


Tse August number of * De Bow’s Review” contains an es- 
say on ethnology, and predicates, that God “‘ created, at differ- 
ent times, two races of intellectual creatures with immortal 
souls.” The treatise is the composition of Dr, 8. A. Cart- 
wright, of the city of New-Orleans, and has the commenda- 
tion of the editor of the “ Review.” 

The two races of which the Dr. speaks are the “ chayah 
nephesh,” and ** Adam ;” Gen. i. 24-26. 

The former of these the LXX. render “zeran psuchen ;” 
the Vulgate, ‘‘animam viventem ;” the German, “ lebendige 
thiere ;” and the Douay Bible, “living creature ;” and consti- 
tutes, in the judgment of the writer, a “race of intellectual 
creatures.” In Gen. ii. 7, we read, “‘and man became a liv- 
ing soul.” In Gen. i. 24, and Gen. ii. 7, the language in 
the original is the same, and implies, in the former instance, 
‘living creature,” and in the latter, animal life only. The 
body of man was formei!—God breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul—a “ nephesh 
chayah ;” which, in Gen. i. 24, is rendered a “living 
creature.” 

The second race of intellectual creatures is then predicated 
on the meaning of the word nephesh, in Gen.i. 24. This, 
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thus, might readily be attained: ‘‘ Let the earth bring forth 
living creature after his kind: cattle, and creeping thing, 
and beast of the earth.” Here, as it frequently happens in 
the Sacred Scriptures, the latter part of the passage is epex- 
egetical of the former. 

The word ‘‘nephesh” implies, then, creatures inferior to man, 
and in which their life is their blood; and hence we read: 
*¢ For the /ife (nephesh) of the flesh is in the blood ;” Lev. xvii. 
11. “He shall even pour out the blood thereof, for it is the 
life (nephesh) of all flesh; the blood of it is for the /ife there- 
of ;? 13, 14. The blood in which this “ nephesh,” the life of 
this “living creature” (Gen. i. 24), exists, to the Hebrews, 
was given upon their altars, to make atonement for the life 
of man. Lev. xvii. 11. “Living creature,’ in Gen. i. 24, 
means, then, /iving creature only. 

The word ‘nachash” (serpent, Gen. iii.) is certainly, by 
Dr. Cartwright, very impertinently rendered, when he tells us 
it means ‘‘a negro gardener.” Perhaps the Dr. here merely 
tells us what he wishes to believe, and not what the Scriptures 
teach; and, doubtless, the moment he gives the matter a sec- 
ond thought, he will perceive his error, and allow the respective 
professions the privilege to explain things peculiar to them. 

The LXX. render ‘‘nachash” ophis, that is, serpent. 
The translation in question was made 300 years B. C. After 
this, 360 years, St. Paul (2 Cor. xi. 3) informs us that it was 
a serpent which deceived Eve. ‘ But I fear, lest by any 
means, as the serpent (ophis) beguiled Eve.” And finally, in 
Rev. xii. 9, xx. 3, the serpent (ophis) is called the ‘ devil, 
and Satan ;” and, in the Vulgate (A. D. 390), St. Jerome trans- 
lates “‘ nachash” (Gen. iii. 1) serpens. Now, as the histori- 
cal meaning of a word must, necessarily, be its true meaning, 
the translators of St. James’ version of the Scriptures, com- 
mitted no error when they~ rendered “ nachash” serpent. 
‘* And a verb, formed from the name [‘nachash’ serpent}, 
which signifies to be or to become black.” Our author here 
might have thought of Cham, or Ham, which means hot, 
warm ; but never does the verb “ nachash” mean “‘ to become 
black.” As, Mr. Editor, 1 may possibly occupy too much of 
your space with this subject, I shall merely yet state the fal- 
lacies into which Dr. Cartwright has fallen, in his essay on the 
*‘ unity of the human race.” 

‘If Dr. Adam Clark had lived in America instead of 
England, he would have rendered ‘nachash’ (serpent) negro 
gardener, and not orang-outang.” ‘ The negro gardener, who 
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was in Eden before our progenitor beguiled Eve!” ‘ The Bi- 


ble tells certain facts about negroes, which planters and over- 
seers know, and of which the most. learned divines are igno- 
rant!” ‘A star in the east (C. Blanchard Thompson, a Hebrew 
scholar of the first class) has lately appeared, throwing much 
light on the first chapter of Genesis, by making plain to all 
observers a lot of inferior races—pure terrigene, including 
giants, created before Adam—and yet Thompson, with all his 
learning, did not know as much about the stupid negro as the 
overseers in Louisiana and Mississippi know !” ‘ The negroes, 
who are serpent worshippers, make the best slaves, and Adam, 
and the people of the United States, get their servants of the 
‘nephesh chayah’ (living creatures, Gen. i. 24, ii. 19), or 
snake worshippers.” All that Dr. Cartwright predicates of 
the negro as a serpent worshipper, may be affirmed of the 
Babylonians, the Egyptians, and the people of Epidamus. 
“‘ Cain went to the land of Nod, and took to him a wife of the 
inferior races.” ‘* Nod” is unrendered, and means wandering, 
banishment, flight. 

*‘ Mr. Jefferson used the term ‘ men,’ in the Declaration of 
Independence, in its original Hebrew sense ;” and yet, Mr. 
Jefferson, when he did it, never thought of Hebrew. ‘ For 
fifteen hundred years, the Adamic race had appropriated 
the term ‘man;’ and, in this period, when the term ‘ man,’ in 
our English translation, is mentioned in Hebrew, it is Adam.” 
In Hebrew, ish occurs frequently, and is rendered man; vide 
Lev. xxi. 9; Judges, viii. 22, et ubique. “ The inferior 
race, the ‘ hybrids,’ the ‘ nephesh chayah,’ were saved in the 
ark under the designation of living creatures ;” and yet, in 
Gen. vii., where is contained a list of everything that was 
taken into the ark, this inferior race, this living creature, 
this negro, is not mentioned ! 

The negro is a descendant of Ham, and migrated to Egypt, 
and hence, that country is called, in the Scriptures, the land 
of Ham. Many of the Canaanites, the offspring of Ham, to 
avoid Joshua, fled to Numidia. The curse pronounced, by 
Noah, on Ham, took effect in Canaan, and made his children 
abject slaves, Gen. ix. 25; and, as the Africans are such, 
their Canaanitish origin is no longer problematic. If, in this 
matter, we be correct, then Providence uses the slaveholder 
as Israel before him, and as an instrument of punishment. 
But as slavery, in any of its aspects, is irrelevant to the unity 
of the human race, we shall here drop it. Of all species and 
varieties of men slaves have been made; and, hence, there can 
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be no necessary connection between servitude and the unity 
of man. 

But does the Bible teach that God did, at different times, 
create two genera of intellectual creatures, and with immor- 
tal souls? If it does, the Bible contradicts itself. This it 
could not do, and yet be the word of God. Agreeably to the 
Scriptures, the unity and redemption of the human family are 
inseparably connected. Gen. i. 28, and Acts, xvii. 26, teach 
the unity of the human race. In the former instance, God 
blessed Adam and Eve, and there were no other human crea- 
tures to bless. In Acts, xvii. 26, ex henos haimatos means 
the same as sperma, seed. In the Vulgute, in this passage, 
blood is omitted, and instead of it man may be supplied. 
God has made them of one blood, of one seed, or of one man, 
all nations, every nation of men. 

The redemption of man and the unity of the human race, 
the Scriptures connect indissolubly. ‘‘ By one man sin enter- 
ed into the world” (Rom. v. 12); and as in him all die 
(1 Cor. xv. 22), so, in like manner, we shall reign in life by 
one Jesus Christ (Rom. v. 17), and in him be made alive 
(1 Cor. xv: 22). 

Bruno, who, in an investigation of the most ancient sayings 
concerning the origin of the human family, attempted to prove 
(from Gen. i. 26, and v. 1,2) that God originally formed 
several persons of each sex, admitted that, in the 2d and 3d 
ehapters, no such evidence could be found without doing vio- 
lence to language; and yet the passages in the Ist and 5th 
chapters agree with those in the 2d and 3d, if they are not 
wrested from their natural meaning. 

Cui bono will it do to attack the Scripturesas Dr. Cart- 
wright and others of the same school do? Should they succeed 
in destroying public confidence in them, what equivalent for 
them do they offer us? Do they promise anything ? 

It is idle for a man to say that he dées not attack the Serip- 
tures, when he controuverts their historical, their natural, their 
received meaning.* It is not contended that there are no in- 
tricacies, or apparent discrepancies, in them. Such exist; 
men have made them. But yet, in the very face of every- 
thing of the kind, Scripture truth stands forth as God’s truth. 
It does not contradict nature ; it adapts itself to the moral be- 
ing of man, as though both had one and the same author. It 





* We take issue with the writer here, and do not understand Dr. Cartwright to intend any 
assault upon the Sacred Scriptures.—Ep. 
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tells us our very thoughts, and points us to an hereafter, as a 
home which shall moor safely the perturbed spirit, and give 
quiet to the weary and heavy-laden. 

Seemingly the apparent friends of God’s word may bring 
scandal upon it, and thus, as it were, justify opposition to it. 
Between truth and the abuse of it, discrimination should be 
made. The merits of a thing should commend’ it. What 
harm can jt do to believe the Decalogue and practise it ? 
Whom can it hurt to imitate the example of Him who spake 
as never man spake ? 

The legitimate effect of the Scriptures bespeaks for them a 
consideration, which the intelligent and philanthropic cannot 
reasonably and honorably withhold. Their hold on mankind 
will not readily be weakened, because thus they bind man to 
man, and man to his God. 


————__+oe —_— 


ART. V.—HOME EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS. 


In countries where property is entailed, and offices in state 
and church, army and navy, are monopolized by a privileged 
class, education is not so important; for the law upholds 
those who, without its aid, would be unable to uphold them- 
selves. Our laws of descent and distribution, in the natural 
course of events, even when ordinary frugality and economy 
are practised, in a few generations bring down the wealthiest 
families to dependence on their own industrial resources for 
support. [f they be not well educated and trained in youth 
to some lucrative and respectable business, trade, or profession, 
the loss of social standing follows the loss of property, close 
on the heels. But if so trained, if they be moral, religious, 
skilful, industrious, refined, and intellectual, the family, in- 
stead of falling, acquires a much higher standing with the 
world at large than it held when only distinguished for wealth. 
Such an education as we are describing cannot be spent by 
extravagance, nor lost by misfortune ; and, in great measure, 
is certain to be transmitted from parents to children. With 
due precaution in forming matrimonial alliances, so that the 
moral, religious, and intellectual education of the children 
may be promoted by the conversation, precepts, and example 
of either parents, we see no reason why respectability may 
not be perpetuated in families. Some black sheep there will 
be, in every flock, but a few of those do not injure the char- 
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acter of a flock. The children of such vicious members of a 
family are often incited to do better than their parents, by the 
examples of their more fortunate relatives ; and these relatives, 
as well from pride as affection, when they see them honorably 
struggling to rise, are apt to extend to them a lifting hand. | 
Especially is this true in a new country, for there the avenues 
to fortune, or at least to comfortable and respectable subsist- 
ence, multiply as fast as the population. Men would be less 
eager in the sordid and selfish pursuit of mere wealth, if they 
would look calmly at this subject, not only in its philosophical 
aspects, but as a matter of experience. They have seen 
many families stripped of their wealth, as well by misfortune 
or extravagance as by subdivision, but not one that impaired 
its standing and respectability, unless loss of education and of 
character accompanied loss of wealth. On the contrary, they 
will see that poverty in well-educated, moral, industrious, and 
religious families, is a stimulus that excites them to exertion, 
and elevates them in society in proportion to those exertions. 
The merely rich man is known to but few, and rather envied 
than liked by those few. The working business man is 
brought in social contact with thousands ; and if he be kind, 
upright, and industrious, his friends are as numerous as his 
acquaintances. ‘To such a man, education brings happiness, 
reputation, friendship, and profit. ’Tis the best estate, be- 
cause it yields most of happiness and most of security; and, 
above all, because it is most easily transmitted to one’s pos- 
terity. Men and women often intermarry with vulgar, 
stupid, and ignorant partners, for the sake of mere wealth. 
Their children are sure to partake of the defects of their pa- 
rents, and if they lose their wealth, sink into merited con- 
tempt. 

What is education? It is not mere getting lessons, but 
the bringing up a child from infancy to manhood. To learn 
to work; to learn system, frugality, and economy ; to learn 
Christianity ; to learn how to combine kindness and softness 
of manner, with boldness and independence; to learn to keep 
secret our plans and counsels ; to be silent and reticent, ** not 
to deceive, but to avoid deceit ;” to learn, above all, to give 
vent to our feelings where the importance of the occasion de- 
mands it. He who acts always on selfish calculation is a 
knaye, who will be detested and avoided when found out. He 
who acts from impulse on small occasions is a fool, whom no- 
body will trust. Education, to be just, fair, or useful, must 
teach us how to balance selfishness and anti-selfishness ; how 
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to do our duty to ourselves and our duties to others. Nothing 
is so difficult as to tread that line of life in which we do, 
equally, our duties to others and our duties to self, yet in 
properly treading it all virtue consists. Epicureans teach us 
that selfishness is the only motive to human action, and that 
all virtue consists in well-adjusted, expansive, and compre- 
hensive selfishness. Stoics say that virtue consists in self- 
sacrifice—in that approbation of conscience that arises from 
the reflection that the good of the individual has been sacrificed 
to the general good. Sentimentally, we are a stoic—we can’t 
help thinking, that he is the happiest who feels that he has 
surrendered his own enjoyment to promote and increase the 
enjoyments of others. In feeling, we are stoic. The stoic 
seems to us to mark the distinction between the animal man, 
whose motto is “ obedientia neutri,” and the intellectual and 
Christian being, who lives for others. But reason and experi- 
ence teach us, that this living for others, this ‘ rosewater 
philanthropy” does more harm than good. Indulgence spoils 
men; and the best part of education is to learn, neither to 
indulge ourselves, nor to indulge those committed to our con- 
trol. Severity is a virtue, and one not half so easy to practise 
as laxity, leniency, and self-indulgence. Rigid and exact se- 
verity is the best part of education, for it begets useful habits, 
that last through life, and benefits others as much as self. We 
knew, when a boy, a teacher of an English academy, who 
taught little else than English grammar, geography, and arith- 
metic. Everything was committed to memory, and, of course, 
nothing understood—for one cannot attend to facts and words 
at the same time. The more we get by heart, the less we 
learn; but it is the best discipline of the mind. It teaches 
us to direct and control the attention, and to keep it fixed 
continually on what possesses no interest whatever—on mere 
words. The teacher we allude to was strict, systematic, and 
exacting, and his scholars got by heart in a most extraordinary 
manner. They very generally turned out well, both as busi- 
ness men and learned and industrious professional men. They 
had acquired the true key to knowledge; they had been 
taught how to teach themselves—how to study. To learn 
how to study, how to control and command the attention, is 
most that we can learn from others—we all must teach our- 
selves. Dr. Samuel Johnson used to say, of a famous school- 
master, ‘‘ He whipped, and the boys learned.” That school- 
master understood the whole practice and philosophy of 
teaching. ’Tis said there are some boys so meek and gentle 
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that whipping does them no good. They need hardening, and 
if sent to a school where whipping is the popular every-day 
practice, these milk-sops will soon come to like it, and be 
heartily ashamed not to get their share of it—for such exemp- 
tion from flogging makes them hated and despised by all their 
schoolfellows. 

It is a debateable question, which are preferable, public or 
private schools. We think public day schools, where the 
children go home at night, are best. The morality of the 
family circle is purer and more refined than that of the board- 
ing school, male or female. At the boarding school, children 
learn to rough it; to become self-reliant, keen withal, and 
selfish ; but quite enough of these qualities can be ac quired at 
the day school, and it is well to balance them by the affection, 
refinement, and love for others that are best learned in the 
family circle. Besides, in most family circles, the children 
will learn more out of school hours, from converse with 
parents and other relatives, than from the rough romping of 
boys and girls turned loose to play. Boarding schools are 
levelling institutions, whose associations injure the very moral 
and intelligent children, and benefit the immoral, dull, and 
ignorant. The worst effect of keeping boys at home is, that 
they rarely learn to take care of themselves: to manage their 
wardrobe, to economize and regulate their expenditures, or to 
acquire systematic habits of any kind. ‘The parents and the 
servants have, at home, anticipated all their wants, and they 
feel quite helpless and forlorn when ushered into the world 
abroad. ‘To obviate this, children should be put to some active 
laborious business in early life, for a year or two, and then 
sent to school again. 

After all, home is the school that most forms and fixes char- 
acter. ‘Tis there we all acquire our early education, our first 
and most durable moral and religious impressions. Human 
character is chiefly the result of native qualities, passions, and 
propensities, acted on and modified by the teachings and the 
discipline of father and mother. Even when character thus 
formed is swerved and vitiated by intercourse with bad asso- 
ciates in after-life, men are apt to return, after sowing their 
wild oats, to that line of conduct taught them in childhood by 
their parents. It is usual to over-estimate the advantages of 
school education. Without any school education, the younger 
children of a family who possess a decent library, will usually 
be found quite as well informed as their parents, or their elder 
brothers and sisters, who have had the advantage of school 
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education. The family is also a levelling institution: where 
insensible education is continually going on, and all its mem- 
bers tending to equality. An ignorant and immoral family is 
a school that teaches rudeness, vulgarity, and immorality, and 
its lessons are rarely eradicated by the training of the academy 
or the lectures of the college. Education, be it good or bad, 
is always.more or less hereditary. 

There is one almost infallible means of educating a family, 
and of rendering all its members persons of respectable infor- 
mation. This may be done cheaply by gradually purchasing 
a library, and by subscribing to a few periodicals. If young 
married couples would judiciously expend ten dollars a year 
for books, in fifteen years they might have a good library of a 
hundred volumes. The library would accumulate as fast as 
the children required it, and the occasional purchase of new 
books would excite their interest and curiosity. In these 
books, and in periodicals (which should also be purchased), 
each child would find some subject of interest, and the parents 
and children, by conversing about what they read, would grad- 
ually impart to each other a large amount of useful and 
ornamental information. We learn much more rapidly from 
careless desultory reading than from hard study ; because in 
desultory reading the subject absorbs attention, without effort 
on the part of the reader, whereas in hard study the reluctant 
attention is continually flying off, and our progress in acquir- 
ing knowledge is, of necessity, slow. Yet desultory reading, 
as a sole employment, is a very bad habit for young people. 
It destroys all self-command, all systematic habits, and makes 
them idle, lazy, and listless. When accompanied by a regular 
course of study, or indulged in at leisure hours, as a relaxa- 
tion from business, it is invaluable. Indeed, it is only such 
reading that makes men learned, reflective, and wise. Mere 
school lessons leave the mind as naked as they find it. *Tis 
surprising to see how ignorant many professional men remain 
throughout life, who graduated with éclat at college, merely 
for want of general reading. Men who become immersed and 
absorbed in professional or other business as soon as they 
leave school, and neglect general reading, are exceedingly un- 
couth; and when they attempt to appear learned, render 
themselves ridiculous by a display of sophomore pedantry. 
Light reading is necessary, to round off and. polish the intel- 
lect. Without it, the mere scholar is 2n insufferable bore. 

The insensible education acquired in a well-ordered family, 
by conversation and desultory reading, is one of the chief 
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sources of domestic happiness. Let parents scatter books 
about the house, not lock them up in the library. Let them 
sometimes read aloud to the family, and make their children 
do the same. Let them converse about books occasionally, 
and frequently about the current news in the papers and 
periodicals, and in a short time all of their children, over 
fifteen, will take to reading of some sort. In such a family, 
no child, except the first two, should be sent regularly 
to school until ten years of age ; for they will learn more 
from conversation and listening to reading at home than from 
books at school. Up to ten years of age, the mind is most 
impressible through the natural avenues to knowledge, but 
books are not such natural avenues. Young children learn 
more at play than in the school-room. To keep them there is 
to debar them from acquiring that natural and insensible edu- 
cation, which is always going on when they are left to them- 
selves among proper associates. 

Infant schools are the cruelest humbugs of the day. Nature 
is the school for infants; and the family circle is nature’s 
purest abode. 


ART, VIL.—GOVERNMENT AND LEGISLATION, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


Tas proposition may be considered in reference to no par- 
ticular age, country, or form of government. In its separate 
branches and associations, it embraces a large share of the 
history of the world. In its progress, it has been separated 
into organic or constitutional law, and into civil and criminal 
legislation. Summed up as a whole, each organized body, 
whether tribe or league, or state or kingdom, has its constitu- 
tional basis of organization, and a system of jurisprudence, 
more or less clearly defined, growing out of the progress and 
wants of society. Collaterally, it is interesting and instruct-” 
ive, to notice the principal sources whence these powers em- 
anated, by whom and how applied for the great ends of gov- 
ernment, and the ever-varying repositories of legislative science. 
Beginning with the nomadic state of society, we pass to the 
formation of leagues and union, which required some sort of 
agreement on first principles and ends to be accomplished. 
Here already, in the infancy of society, we see that govern- 
ment and law arise from the necessities of associated mankind. 
And, as the human race multiplies, and mankind advances in 
civilization and wealth, forming into states, kingdoms, and 
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empires, and assuming certain internal and external positions, 
legislation and the administration of justice, in their broadest 
sense, strove to accommodate themselves to the varying wants 
and conditions of the people. In this sort of history, human 
nature develops its peculiar character and various features, 
the good that can manifest itself under the influence of 
the best of men, wielding the power of the most favorable 
means, anf the evil that results from the influence of the 
worst of men, wielding the worst of means. The changes, 
from time and circumstances, of the sovereign heads of gov- 
ernment, present a peculiar link in history. The natural order 
seems to have been, from the patriarchal to that of the petty 
kings, or military chieftains, of absolute power only while en- 
gaged in war. In the so-called republics of Greece and 
Rome, we have nearly all the possible changes—pure and mixed 
monarchy, aristocracy, oligarchy, and, finally, a sort of rep- 
resentative democracy, but scarcely resembling our eclec- 
tical form of constitutional republicanism, in any particular. 
But under the process of these changes, the best and safest 
principles of government have been ascertained, to suit the 
various conditions of society. As modern nations have ad- 
vanced in civilization, they have framed their systems to meet 
their partieular localities and circumstantial wants. It would 
be instructive to sketch a summary view of the main points 
of legislation of the most influentie! nations of antiquity, and 
exhibit the workings of some of the most prominent lawa, 
founded in wisdom, and addressing themselves to the whole 
nature of man, and the complicated relationships of organized 
society ; and to present some of the most unnatural and short- 
sighted legislative edicts, with their corresponding results. We 
can, however, only undertake to make a general reference to 
codes, with slight allusions to their antecedents and conse- 
quents. By comparison, we find that the legislative wisdom 
of Pheenicia, one of the most civilized nations of her day, did 
more than all others for the infant civilization of Greece. She 
exerted a favorable influence over this rising nation, by favor- 
ing a peaceable use of the means of trade and colonization. 
The extension of trade, also, enlarged the form and improved 
the spirit of legislation. In the governmental history of Greece, 
we have the introduction of the Amphictyonic council, the 
oracles, and the Olympic games, as an experiment to reform 
the disorders of government, and to bind the states together in 
a sort of federative union, and to give a more permanent char- 
acter to the affairs of the country. Their legislation succeeded 
only partially in reaching the desired end. The two great 
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divisions of Greece were represented by Sparta and Athens as 
influential centres, and their greatest lawgivers were Lycur- 
gus and Solon, whose codes are supposed to have had the 
greatest influence upon the respective communities. Lycurgus, 
being of a bold, inventive, and planning intellect, in all prob. 
ability travelled among the luminaries of the surrounding na- 
tions, gathered their divergent rays of governmental light and 
informed himself of their ‘prominent laws. Thus, he reached 
what modern legislators gather from the aid of books and the 
press. With this legislative capital, though not originating an 
entirely new system, yet he digested a code, Which gained upon 
the confidence of the people, by oracular aid. By such means 
he obtained a great reputation, and was held up as a sort cf 
savior of his country. The study of this code, with its 
timely additions, would not weaken the capacity of any states- 
man, although containing many apparent defects, when scanned 
by the greater enlightenment of our times. 

The ephoralty, or magistracy elected by the people, was a 
sort of check to the aristocratic powers, and served the same 
purpose in Sparta that the House of Commons does in England. 
The greatest error in the principle of legislation adopted by 
Lycurgus was, that he mistook the true ends of government. 
He converted the means into the end, and aimed to conquer 
nature to make men hardy and patriotic. 

Soton, the greatest Athenian lawgiver, was less bold and 
daring than Lycurgus, but more attentive to the established 
rights of individuals, than of privileged orders. He was 
moderate in his ambition—a practical utilitarian—and when 
asked about his own laws, said, “They were the best the 
people were capable of receiving.” His government was 
apparently very democratic, divided into the popular assembly, 
the senate of five hundred, and the judiciary. But their 
judiciary wielded extensive political powers, in connection 
with the administration of the law. The province of the 
judge and juror was not nicely distinguished, so that the 
administration of justice was blended with other powers. 
From this mixture of duties the laws were not studied as 
separate profession at Athens. ‘The results of Solon’s system 
were of a mixed character—some injurious and some happy in 
their effects. By making all the citizens legislators and 
judges indiscriminately, bad laws, bad decisions, and a 
capricious tyranny of the multitude, were too frequently the 
results. Hobbes said: “Such a government is but an 
aristocracy of crators, interrupted sometimes by a temporary 
monarchy of a single orator. But, while, under the influence 
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of such a system there is a want of security for person and 
property, yet the workings of such a government produce an 
exuberance of energy, genius, and real greatness.” Hence 
many great men illustrated the history of Athens—for every 
man in the state was stimulated by government to do his 
best, and no one folded his arms in glorious repose. So much 
we say as to the origin of government and the general results 
of the system of legislation in Greece. 

Rome and Romans, at first a mixture of Oscans, Latins, and 
Etruscans, come next in review. 

This people, having an accumulation of mental capital with 
which to advance, carried everything to magnificent pro- 
portions. By conquest, and under the absorption principle, 
they became the great empire of antiquity. Under the early 
guidance of Tarquin and Servius Tullius, the patriot-king of 
Rome, the Roman plebs, like the English commons, fought 
their way within the pales of the constitution. Government 
ran a course of ample experiment of modifications, names, and 
forms. As they progressed, the different branches of legislation 
were better defined, and an approved system of jurisprudence 
was the eventual result. During the changes and develop- 
ments of the Roman constitutions, the important branch of 
the civil law culminated into the XII. Tables; the adoption of 
many of the Grecian laws; the compilation of various partial 
codes; and finally into the magnificent collection of Justinian. 
In this labor he displayed high legal talent and wisdom, in 
separating the principles which regulate the judicial functions 
of the state or prince from mere political prerogatives. In 
process of time the entire Roman people, patrician and plebeian, 
were fused together in one homogeneous mass, in the enjoy- 
ment of equal rights, franchises, and liberties. In the com- 
pilations of Justinian, known as the Institutes, the Pandects, 
the Codes, and the Novels, we have exhibited extraordinary 
industry and discrimination in producing some order out of 
the extensive mass of legislative chaos before him. It was a 
labor of ne ordinary usefulness, furnishing a master contribu- 
tion to legal science, and aiding to establish the people in 
peace and civilization. Writers of judgment have said that 
‘this beautiful system of jurisprudence stands, in its original 
strength, above the broken masses of the philosophy and 
science of the country upon whose history it was engrafted. 
It took its rise in the age of magnificent achievements, but 
has outlived the nation of people from which it emanated. It 
is the soul of dead Rome. And while her military and politi- 
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cal influence is no more exercised over men, her jurisprudence, 
transmitted to every age, impresses wisdom upon the institu- 
tions of all civilized communities.” The philosophic student 
of law of every succeeding age delights to contemplate its 
noble proportions, and thus adds legislative and judicial 
capital to his country. 

But the greatness of the Roman empire began to decay, 
under the diminution of her public virtue. As she grew in 
great wealth and luxurious taste, her people enervated ; fac- 
tions ensued; and intestine commotions gradually lessened 
the general respect for law and order. By overlooking one 
great truth, in pushing her peculiar principles and ambition to 
extremes, she exhausted her herself by internal divisions ; and 
her political and military glory departed forever, as she sank 
i under the invasions and barbaric courage of Germanic and Tar- 
taric conquerors. This consummation brings us to the con- 
templation of the dark ages, and the governmental influence and 
developments of feudalism. During this period of six hun- 
dred years, Roman literature was almost entirely neglected, 
and general ignorance over Europe was almost incredible. 
The living learning that existed was mostly confined to the 
church, to the monks and the monasteries, which were now 
the safest depositories for the manusoript-book’, s sacred, scien- 
tific, legal, and classical. After the conquest of Alexandria by 
the Saracens, and the burning of a numerous library in the 
seventh century, ignorance increased, and learning was retarded 
from the scarcity of books and instructors to “youth. This 
created a necessity for more transcribers to multiply copies of 
the existing literature, that escaped the destruction of thore 
times. The science of legislation ceased to progress under the 
governmental condition of this people, for the will of the feu- 
dal lord was law over the tenanted settlers of thé soil, although 
some of these ruling heads could not even write their names, 
at the period to which we refer. But no age or system is so 
bad, but that it offers some benefits, and eliminates some good 
points, for the use of succeeding ages. The antagonisms and 
governmental workingsof feudalism produced some great events 
and distinguished men. Chivalry, the Crusades, the rise of 
the modern languages, the advance of motlern literature, and 
the institution of modern means and manners, illustrate the 
above proposition. The spirit of liberty was kept alive in the 
aristocracy, and the gradual multiplication of feudal lords de- 
stroyed centralization, and eventually broke up Europe into a 
number of political elements, which finally pressed upon each 
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other, and raised a spirit of compromise and combination—and, 
thus slowly coalesced, into the civilized kingdoms of modern 
times. 

Monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, and finally the church, 
all struggled for the supremacy ; each had some success in 
its turn, but no one completely triumphed in its favorite 
element for any length of time. In the reigns of Henry IL., 
Richard L., and King John, education came specially under 
the influence of legislation. Charters were then granted for 
the establishment of universities. Literature revived, and the 
study of the civil law of Rome was industriously pursued. 
Upon the resurrection of Roman jurisprudence in the twelfth 
century, Bologna, perhaps older than Oxford or Paris, became 
the greatest law school in Europe. The way was now open 
for the onward progress of modern nations and government. 
We take up the line of England as most congenial to our pur- 
pose. The Anglo-Saxon and Franco languages, by admixture, 
had fused into regular English, and now the Norman conquest 
had introduced some new elements of speech of a kindred na- 
ture—making a cross of language, and to some extent a cross 
of nationalities. The old form of Saxon words gave way slowly 
to the new compounds.- For the English was seldom written, 
and scarcely employed till the middle of the fourteenth century. 
John Cornwall, the schoolmaster, encouraged its use; but 
Chaucer received the honor, beyond all others, of having as- 
sisted most in the formation and improvement of this language. 
In the thirteenth century a sort of self-originated, scholastic juaris- 
prudence sprang into existence, but, through the influence of 
the revived study of the Roman law, yet superior to the im- 
provements of the modern age, a system of legislation was in- 
troduced through Christendom more rapidly; and though pos- 
sessing many imperfections, it assisted in placing the forming 
nations on the high road of modern civilization and improve- 
ment. In England the earliest Saxon legislation gave way 
gradually, and after the Norman conquest, William the Con- 
queror established the feudal system in all its perfection, at 
once. This produced a peculiar condition of society in Eng- 
land, and the antagonisms of the different classes soon mani- 
fested themselves, and eventually wrought great reforms in the 
government. First: There was a dread of insurrection by 
the conquered, but not subdued English, which forced a union 
between the king and nobles for self-defence, but giving the 
king the preponderance. Secondly: The great power and op- 
pression of the king, in due turn of time, produced resistance 
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on the part of the nobles, and united them in defence. This 
operation resulted in the formation of a House of Lords. But 
the nobles, being the weaker party, sided with a third party, 
the people, the union of which resulted in the organization of 
a House of Commons. The exercise of power in the govern- 
ment, being thus divided, with some checks upon each depart- 
ment, gave more safety to the common interests of the country. 
And this advance of the masses in the exercise of government 
prepared them to demand constitutional charters of liberty and 
personal rights, which were granted by the higher departments. 
In the reign of John, the barons, with the people as their allies, 
came forward with the proposition to confirm the charter of 
Henry I., and after various meetings, on the 24th of May, 
1115, they took possession of London; and, in a conference 
with the barons, in the plains of Runnymede, on the 13th of 
June, the Magna Charta was granted, which is justly es- 
teemed the bulwalk of English liberty. It embraced all the 
orders of society, the clergy, the aristocracy, and the common 
people. It was by such process that the reign of feudalism 
was demolished in England. The formation of the British 
constitution, recognizing a king with limited powers, and a 
legislative parliament composed of lords and commons, with 
its system of courts, is regarded, by many, as one of the most 
beautiful political phenomena of modern times. Its common 
law is but a replex of the Roman civil law, with such modifi- 
cations and additions as suited their condition and exigencies. 

The history of their legislation is specially interesting to us, 
as our institutions are the remodelled product, to a great ex- 
tent, of English civilization. The masterly career of the Eng- 
lish governmental legislation, and its legitimate results, form a 
marked page in modern history. His colonizing principles and 
commercial aspirations lead John Bull to push his interests into 
the East, and says to Brother Jonathan through diplomacy— 
‘‘ T will cease to Anglicize in America beyond my present limits, 
if you will stipulate by treaty, not to Americanize beyond your 
present limits.” We trust that a government like ours, with its 
enlarged experience, has too much sagacity to entrap itself 
with any such restrictions. We have a manifest destiny, and 
no premature interpositions can be suffered to interfere with its 
final consummation. 

In historic order, we come now to notice the legislation of 
our United States. The master minds and framers of our 
Constitution were well disciplined for this important work. 
They were favored with the lights and experience of the past. 
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They had the governmental principles of the Great Charter 
before them, with its objectionable workings upon a free people 
in a colonial attitude, as « basis upon which to frame a repre- 
sentative democracy, in the least objectionable form. Privi- 
leged orders and the inheritance of office were entirely dis- 
carded. The President takes the place of the king, but is 
elective fer a term of four years only, with the privilege of re- 
election by the people. His powers and duties are clearly de- 
fined, and he is clothed with a veto power to be exercised at 
his discretion, in checking the unconstitutional legislation of 
bare majorities. The Senate takes the place of the House of 
Lords ; but these honorable officials are elected by the sovereign 
citizens for a term of six years, then the office is vacant again ; 
and in filling it, the former members are re-eligible, and all 
qualified citizens have a right to a free competition. The 
House of Representatives is in place of the House of Commons. 
These members are elected only for two years, but are re- 
eligible in all the successive elections. These short terms of 
service, and multiplied chances for speedy rotation, keep these 
agents of the people in close view of their responsibility to the 
appointing powers. No legislation is valid but such as secures 
concurrent majorities ; and on constitutional questions, it re- 
quires two thirds of both Houses to validify the action, over 
the veto power. ‘This eclectical form of the people’s govern- 
ment has so far worked out masterly results. Its course has 
been onward. Some abuses have occurred ; more are threaten- 
ed; and whether they will be reformed, or work a revolution, 
must be left for the developments of the future. In the con- 
stitutions of individual States, power is carefully distributed, 
and the routine of duties nicely adjusted. We have the execu- 
tive, the administrative, the legislative, and the judicial depart- 
ments, all doing the work of the people, as their representative 
agents in their respective spheres. Our whole code of laws, 
in relation to the State and individual citizens, and of the 
States and citizens to the Union of States, are divided into 
constitutional, civil or common, criminal or penal. 

Our judicial department is admirably and conveniently 
arranged. The State is divided into six circuits. Under the 
new arrangement of the judiciary, five law judges attend to 
these circuits by their own arrangements, which they are 
enabled to do, because they are exempt entirely from the ap- 
pellant court. Three chancellors attend to the equity cases on 
these circuits, which they are able to do, in consequence of 
the same exemption. The appeal court is composed of one 
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chief justice and two associate justices, who have no duties to 
perform on the circuits. And there is an occasional court of 
errors, composed of all these judicials, to decide upon con- 
stitutional questions and those of a similar nature. Arranged 
upon this division of labor principle, and giving them so 
much time off the bench, permits them to study and examine 
the authorities well, and thus add much to their functional 
ability. 

We draw our article to a close, with a slight notice of the 
statutory legislation of South Carolina. It is composed of the 
English statutes, made of force in our colonial days, and con- 
firmed when she claimed her independence. To this code ad- 
ditions were made from time to time, as necezsity required, by 
the actsof the assembly. Our regular legislative records begin 
in the year 1682. In 1785 an act was passed to effect a re- 
visal, digest, and publication of the laws of the State, with a 
view to complete a code to correspond to the political changes, 
and the introduction of a new order of things in the progress of 
the State. In harmony with these designs, the labors of 
Nicholas Trott, Judge Grimke, and of D. and J. J. Faust, 
in collecting and putting in solid form the laws of the State, 
were of great importance to the officers of the law and to 
the people generally. The last work of this sort brought 
legislation in convenient form up to 1804. Since that, the 
statutes at large have been compiled, and measurably codi- 
fied under the supervision of Dr. Cooper, who was aided in 
this work by other legal gentlemen. This was done under 
the order of the legislature and at the expense of the public 
treasury. In the way of digests, Judge Brevard performed a 
useful labor for his day, bringing the general condition of 
legislation to 1814. 

“Statute law is regarded as a supplement to common Jaw— 
this being necessary to enforce the reasons for the statute. 
It isa useful study of legal minds, to trace the rise, progress, 
and principal changes, ‘which have happened to the laws at 
the different periods, from the establishment of civil govern- 
ment. Brevard has reduced the legal history of South Caro- 
lina to four distinctive periods, embracing the proprietary gov- 
ernment ; the royalty of the Georges ; the Revolutionary 
period, and establishment of independence; and the period 
running down to his times. Ata later period, Judge James 
prepared a digest which proved useful to the magistracy and 
common readers of the country. In 1848, at the request of 
the State agricultural society, Judge I. Belton O’Neall collect- 
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ed and digested the negro law of South Carolina. It was 
read before the society, who directed its submission to the 
governor, who laid it before the legislature, and ordered its 
publication. It is a useful manual of this branch of our legis- 
lation. In 1850, at the request of the same society, Judge 
Josiah J. Evans prepared a digest of the road laws of this 
State, with explanatory notes, and references to judicial decis- 
ions. It embraces also a short compendium of the law on 
the subject of private ways, becoming of increased interest to 
the people. A second edition was ordered to be printed by the 
legislature in 1852. In this same year, at the request of the 
governor, the attorney-general, J. W. Hayne, made a report 
on the subject of prisons, prison discipline, and the criminal 
law, in which are many valuable suggestions, which was or- 
dered to be printed for information. No particular action has 
as yet been taken on this particular branch. Under the res- 
olution of the legislature, session of 1858, E. Bellinger, of Co- 
lumbia, compiled the laws relating to the powers and duties of 
the commissioners vf the poor in South Carolina, and made 
some preparations for the regular recodification of the statutes 
of the State. His death has deprived the State of his pros- 
pective services, and some farther legislation was had last 
session in reference to this matter, which resulted in the ap- 
pointment of Hon. J. L. Petizrew, of Charleston, to the office 
and duties of recodifying the statutes of the State. In the 
session of 1858, a commission was authorized, through the 
governor, to examine the militia system of the State, and to 
report amendments thereon. These military men discharged 
their duties with great industry, and reported various bills or 
compends of a new code, with many modifications; but want 
of time or inclination interfered with any particular action 
of the law-making powers, and it was passed over for this 
session. Thus, partial digests and codifications have been 
effected on particular branches already, outside of the general 
work now ordered. 

These progressive advances are to be included in the general 
result of legislation. An enumeration of some more special 
ones will close our essay on this subject. Time and progress 
have furnished us with an admirable system of government, 
resulting from the workings of a well-digested code of organ- 
ic law. Under it have been cherished patriotism, the love of 
country, and the love of good government. The object of a 
well-arranged system of common and statute law is, to culti- 
vate a peaceable spirit, to regulate our citizen intercourse, and, 
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by proper appliances, to protect our persons and personal 
rights. We, the people, are the sources of sovereignty ; the 
laws we are taught to regard as embodying supremacy ; these 
we obey as the true sovereigns; and at their shrine we wor- 
ship, as indicative of the popular will. The existence of such 
a government and laws proves the pre-eminence, for talent and 
wisdom, of our public functionaries. Here the way is equally 
open to all, to gratify useful ambition in the pursuit of honor 
and office—the gift of a free people. Every means are now 
furnished to the aspirants for usefulness to acquire sufficient 
stock of governmental capital to answer the high ends of leg- 
islation. The material is abundant, and great industry may 
be used in classifying and digesting them. Our court system 
opens a field of intellectual antagonism, affording such a dis- 
play of legal lore and criticism, in adapting the evidence and 
facts to the principles of law involved in their causes, as to 
develop a Bar that will compare with any in the world for suc- 
cess and popular oratory. Our system of judicature, although 
including the trial by jury, requires interpreters in the com- 
mon pleas and clancery courts. The progress of the coun- 
try in its legal and legislative intellectuality, requires and 
secures pre-eminent ability upon the Bench. All these results 
sum up a useful department in the intellectual wealth of a 
people, and flow measurably from the encouraging influences 
of good government and wise legislation. 





’ 


ART VIL.—BLACK WOOD. 


Tuer October No. of this popular British Magazine, is the best we 
have seen for several years. It contains less light reading, and is 
more earnest, instructive, and philosophical than usual. Mr. Wil- 
son (better known as Christopher North), although an able man, 
preferred generally to appear before the public as an elegant trifler, 
and his example was insensibly imitated by his contributors, and 
gave tone to the Magazine. Change of times, too, has probably af- 
fected beneficially the character of this periodical. 

The social convulsions and frequent revolutions in Continental 
Europe, and the formidable and threatening array of labor against 
capital in England, by means of trades-unions, have left the rich and 
the noble little time for elegant trifling, and turned their earnest at- 
tention to public affairs. 

We hope and believe that England will hereafter (as she has done 
heretofore) outride the storms of civil commotion that have over- 
whelmed so many other nations ; but she will do so because her rich 
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and her great and her powerful are not sunk like Bourbons, or a Sar- 
danapalus, into inglorious ease, idleness, and voluptuousness, but are 
brave, earnest, well-informed, practical working-men. 

This Magazine occupies too high a position in the literary world, 
not to rouse itself to serious exertion, when it sees that those whom 
it habitually addresses, are on the watch-tower, or at work. It has 
always been a chaste, elegant, and agreeable work; we think, it is 
about to become, a very useful and instructive one. As a monthly 
periodical, it possesses advantages over the four great Reviews, which 
are published only quarterly—one gets tired waiting for them. 

“Seeing is Believing,” the first article in the October No., is a la- 
bored and logical attempt to expose the fallacious reasoning of the 
spiritualists. The essay is an able one, and probably the argument 
quite as good as the subject admits. But it is impossible to make a 
good argument in a very good cause ; impossible to make that clearer, 
which to most readers is self-evident; impossible to demonstrate 
what is axiomatic. All reasoning, all demonstration, proceeds to 
deduce propositions that are less evident, from those that are more 
evident. If it do not thus proceed, it is not reasoning at all. The 
best dialectician, if called at mid-day, when the sky was clear, to 
prove that the sun was shining, would find himself at a loss for an 
argument; but any metaphysician could demonstrate that it was 
not shining. ‘The shining of the sun” is an idea of your mind, but 
an idea of your mind is not the sun, and as you cannot show that 
the sun exists, but only that your idea exists, of course you cannot 
prove that it shines. You hold the affirmative and stand convicted, 
because you fail to prove your proposition. But I will go farther 
and prove a negative. You admit the idea, that the sun is shining, 
exists in your mind. That is enough to account for the phenome- 
non; you must not infer another cause for a phenomenon already 
sufficiently accounted for. You admit “the shining of the sun” to 
be an “idea;’’ this precludes you from proving it to be “a fact.” 

We warn young lawyers to beware arguing on the right side of a 
clear case. The “furmum ex fulgore” is as much to be avoided in 
logic as in rhetoric. 

Now, no proposition can be clearer, or more self-evident, than that 
departed spirits don’t talk to people in this world, through the media 
of fools, knaves, dupes, and the* voluntary alphabetical rapping of 
table legs. If we wished to make an argument, we certainly should 
take the side of spiritualism. it is absolutely impossible to reason 
against it, for the falsity of spiritualism is as manifest and self-evi- 
dent a proposition as any in the whole range of moral science. 

There is a very interesting sociological fact stated in the first page 
of this essay—a fact, which, taken in connection with a multitude 
of similar co-existent facts, deserves, and no doubt will ere long re- 
ceive, the serious attention and study of all intelligent men in Chris- 
tendom. Why is it, that the human mind is diseased, all faiths and 
old beliefs unsettled, and the vilest and most absurd superstitions 
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abounding, throughout Southern and Western Europe, and our 
North? Why is it, that, south of “Mason & Dixon’s line,” and in 
all slave countries, there are no such intellectual diseases, no such 
want of faith and old beliefs, no such superstitions? Why is it, that 
free society is everywhere a boiling caldron or a heaving volcano, 
and slave society placid and quiet as a mountain lake ? 

It is the business of a Review, not to confine itself to mere sec- . 
tional and ephemeral party politics, but to moot and try to settle, or 
to solve, questions of world-wide interest, such as this of which we 
are treating. They are not abstract questions, but as to us, subjects 
of deep, vital, and every-day interest. We shall not cease, occasion- 
ally, to allude to them, until some champion of free society takes up 
our gauge, and proves that these unusual phenomena do not show 
that “there is something rotten in the state of Denmark,” a screw 
loose somewhere in the framework of society, a broken link in the 
social chain, “ when one link’s broken, all the chain’s destroyed ;” a 
gap or fissure in that series of subordination, which must be perfect 
and complete, to maintain order in the moral world. 

But let us give the words of our Reviewer : 

* The fallacy is widely spread and very injurious; so injurious and so unsus- 
pected by the mass of mankind, that we are tempted to consider its operation 
in the formation of opinions, and especially in the acceptance of that ignoble and 
debasing superstition which, under the names of ‘ spiritualism,’ ‘ spirit-rapping,’ 
and ‘ table-turning,’ disgraces Europe of the present day.” 


Wild eccentricities of intellect might be expected to arise at the 
North, where liberty has degenerated into licentiousness, and a 
smattering of education set the mob to speculating and experiment- 
ing; but this does not account for these stumbling and portentous 
phenomena, for the isms abound as much under the despotisms of 
Europe as in the little turbulent democracies of the North. Tis the 
negro slave alone can exorcise them. How unmindful are we of the 
South of the blessings we enjoy and of the evils from which we are 
exempt! How unwise, impolitic, and wanting in moral courage, are 
we in carrying on defensive warfare against enemies, whose de- 
moralized and turbulent forces invite attack! How long shall we 
continue to apologize and exeuse ourselves to them whom we ought to 
assail? How long shal we tremble at the sound of the “ higher law” 
and “ the irrepressible conflict?” Why not, at once, boldly proclaim 
that we meet the issue of the ‘‘ higher law,” that nature and God, 
and human experience, are with us, and that this proves the ‘‘ higher 
law” is with us; that “the irrepressible conflict” is a war between 
man and nature, and that nature is on our side; that the isms of free 
society are but the struggles of expelled nature to resume her place-— 
to restore slavery ! 

The second article is on “The Papal Government.” The writer 
thinks the pope will be stripped of all his little dominions, left with- 
out temporal power, and will become a subject of the future Emperor 
of Italy. He looks upon this consummation with much com- 
placency but, although a Protestant, does not think it would injure 
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the Catholic Church. He argues with much force to prove that the 

pope and his cardinals can never make good civil rulers, because 

their great object and duty is to sustain and spread the Catholic faith, 

and to strengthen the empire of the Church. Political and civil rights, 

the administration even of justice, must yield or be deformed, when 

they interfere with the weal of the Church. The best and most 
. favored subjects will not be those who best obey the laws, who are 
most upright and pious, but those who are most liberal, obedient, and 
loyal, to the papacy. This is all natural and plausible; and we 
believe the Catholic Church would be strengthened by stripping the 
pope of all his dominions, save the city of Rome and a few miles 
around it; but touch not that. Make not the city of Rome a 
military fortress ; an imperial court a den of politicians, or a mart of 
trade. She is great in her ruins, great in her historical associations 
and reminiscences, great as the centre and head of that memorable 
and mighty institution the Catholic Church; but, in her proposed 
resurrection, as the focus of political intrigues, of military prowess and 
commercial greed, she would be as contemptible as modern Athens. 
The possession of the city of Rome by the pope could not endanger, 
and might sustain, an Italian empire. To deprive him of it would 
be an act of Vandalic barbarity; that would plant daggers in the 
hearts of hundreds of millions of Catholics. Why wound the feelings 
of half of Christendom, violate the oldest vested right, and endanger 
the peace of the world, in pursuing a speculative and problematical 
good-—an Italian empire? Dissenting churches are now permitted to 
own smal! amounts of church and college lands. In leaving Rome to 
the pope, we only allow the Catholics a place for the celebration of 
their religion. Their religious faith and consciences are not safely 
trifled with. The subjugation and disgrace of the Pope might pro- 
duce reaction, might kindle up another crusade, more bloody and 
more lasting than those that for almost two centuries exhausted 
Europe and desolated Asia. We are no Catholic; but as an 
historian, as a classical scholar,.as one who sympathizes with his 
fellow-men, we say, “ Forbear! touch not Rome!” We would restore 
the Jews to Jerusalem ; shall we rejoice when our fellow-Christians 
are expelled from Rome? France, in the vain attempt to obtain 
what she conceives her natnral boundaries, has deluged the world 
with blood—and is as far from fulfilling her object as ever. Shall 
Italy be encouraged to adventure in a like Quixotic expedition? She 
is mountainous, and by nature split up into a number of little States ; 
was so divided beforeRome was, and has been so divided since the Ro- 
man empire fell. If other territorial arrangements be natural, the 
Roman empire was itself natural, and the sovereign of Italy should 
again aspire to rnle the civilized world—European revolutions but 
change dynasties—and often ‘swap the devil for a witch”—a mild 
Stuart or Bourbon for a tyrannical Cromwell or Bonaparte. Changes 
in the course of trade, a canal and railroad routes to India, will, ere 
long, regenerate all Mediterranean nations. Changes of government 
will effect no good. 
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“Tickler II.” the third article in Blackwood, is an exquisite 
piece of irony. It is intended to ridicule and lash misplaced and 
misdirected benevolent affections—the absorbing love of pets. Tickler 
is a Skye terrier, who engrosses the attention, interest, and love of 
his master, mistress, and family. Our outward affections are as 
natural as our selfishness, and their unwise or undue indulgence is as 
criminal as too much selfishness. We should * love: our neighbor 
as ourselves,” but not more than ourselves.. What we call virtues 
become vices, when carried to excess. "Tis ‘right to love our 
children, our relatives, friends and neighbors, our slaves and servants, 
our domestic animals, our fields, our gardens, our houses and homes, 
but it is criminal to misditect our affections, and to love most what 
is furthest off and least deserves love. He who exhausts his be- 
nevolent affections on a poodle or a terrier, and neglects his neighbor, 
is as silly, contemptible, and criminal a character as a Lord Brough- 
ham, who lets millions of Englishmen die yearly around him from 
physical want, and is only zealous to ameliorate the condition of 
cannibal negroes. Brougham loves strong stimulants, and feels and 
sympathizes only for cannibals and murderers. 

Most people think that to be unselfish is to be good, but misdirected 
benevolence is far more criminal than selfishness. A Hannah More, 
a Mrs. Fry, a Howard, a Brougham, every negrophilist, commits 
more crime in encouraging crime and ignorance, in a single year, 
than the murderers have done throughout all time. In truth, these 
philanthropists by profession are low, contemptible characters, who 
seek only notoriety, and care not what it costs to mankind. Any 
one of them, but for cowardice, would have burned the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus. The man or woman who exhausts his or her 
affections on a poodle or a terrier, is far more respectable, because 
less mischievous, than he who pets the cannibal negro. We write 
with confidence, because we know every sensible and honest man in 
Christendom now begins to see that to pet a terrier or a poodle is 
not half so criminal as to worship a cannibal savage. 

The great defect of modern philosophy is, that it attributes all 
human actions to selfish motives. The political economists originated 
the theory, and Paley followed them. Man’s character is not one- 
sided, and he as often errs by loving what is without too much, as by 
loving self too much. Generosity, extravagance, undue indulgence of 
children, slaves, and other dependants, as well as love of pets, are 
the results of our benevolent affections, of our outward nature, of 
anti-selfishness. We are as liable (in the common sense of terms) to 
be too good, as too bad, as apt to sacrifice our own interests to pro- 
mote the interests of others, as to injure others to advance our own 
good. Education has not only to correct selfishness, but to teach us 
what is due to ourselves, as well as to others; especially to teach us 
how criminal it is to indulge our affections on unworthy objects. 
Poodles and terriers and negroes have rights, and should be humanely 
treated, from motives of affection, as well as from a sense of duty ; 
but “charity begins at home.” We are civilized Christian beings, 
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and our first and paramount duty is, to love those nearest and likest 
to ourselves. The love of the mother for her infant child is no more 
selfish than the pretended love of ‘cockneys for poodles, or of old 
maids and abolitionists for naked cannibals. The first is the noblest 
of human virtues, the latter a crime, because it interferes with and 
prevents charity at home. 

The undue indulgence of benevolent affections, so natural and 
universal, as exhibited in the article we are noticing, stands broadly 
contrasted with the theory of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” which holds 
that we naturally love nothing but self; and should love nothing but 
self, except so far as love for others may advance self interest. We 
have never seen the theory of human selfishness so disgustingly and 
distinctly expounded as by Sydney Smith, who, although a warm- 
hearted good man himself, became a convert to that selfish philosophy 
which originated the “ Edinburgh Review,” and which still sus- 
tains it. All virtue degenerates into cold and calculating villany 
when measured by this standard. Better love a poodle, a terrier, or 
a cannibal, for its own sake, than love your neighbor from such 
motives, and with such designs and objects, as are held up for 
approval in the following essay of Sydney Smith : 

“ Benevotence.—A child is born with the power of feeling bodily pleasure and 
pain. The milk he receives from his nurse delights him. The appearance of the 
nurse is always connected with that pleasure, and, by the laws of association, 
because he loves the milk, he at last comes to love the nurse; that is, her pres- 
ence excites in him the passion of joy. In the same manner, if his nurse, instead 
of suckling him, had rubbed his mouth with wormwood, the pain of the worm- 
wood would be united with the appearance of the nurse; and because the taste 
of the wormwood excited in him the passion of sorrow, the appearance of the 
nurse would at last do the same. In this way we hegin to connect our fellow- 
creatures with our pleasures and pains.” 


This is the richest libel on human nature we ever read, and we 
interrupt the quotation to comment on it. Affection is far strongest 
in the descending line. The nurse and the mother love the child 
which has only given them patn, and love that child most which has 
given them most pain. “Tis natural to love what is weak and de- 
pendent. Sterne says: ‘‘ We plant a tree, and then water it because 
we have planted it.” Love and affection do not proceed from self in- 
terest, but are strongest where self-interests are most sacrificed. 
Usually, they are instruments of good, but may be diverted to im- 
proper objects, such as criminals, savages, and poodles, or unduly in- 
dulged on proper ones, such as children, slaves, scholars, and soldiers, 
which latter are often injured by laxity of rule from their too affec- 
tionate superiors. Kindness rarely begets affection, and it is a 
maxim, “ that the best way to make a man your enemy is to do him 
a favor ;” and, further, “that it is easy to forgive those who have 
wronged us, but impossible to forgive those whom we have wrenged.”’ 
Anti-selfishness is as natural as selfishness. Our benevolent affec- 
tions are the gift of God, not the results of education. Human char- 
acter would be one-sided without them, and society would cease, for 
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it is love for others that sustains society; just as self-love sustains the 
individual. We proceed with our quotation . 


“ But whence comes it, that a child travels from joy to benevolence, and 
wishes to do good to the person who excites in him pleasurable sensations ! 
Why is he not benevolent toward the pap-bowl, or the nurse's gown, or any 
other inanimate object, which his eye connects as frequently with his animal 

leasures as the image of his nufse? The progress of joy to benevolence is, I 
~ entirely the result of expérience, and the latter is a passion of a much 
later growth than the other. Asa child grows older he perceives that the person 
who ministers to his joy and sorrow has similar feelings with himself, and that it 
becomes his interest to attend tothem. If he scratches and kicks and cries, and 
knocks down glasses and teaecups, he is shaken or scolded, or sugar is refused ; 
or he is put in a corner or whipped. If he pleases his superiors, come cakes, 
plums, toys, and amusing games. 

“In the same manner at school, he is every day taking lessons of the evils 
of malevolence and the advantages of benevolence ; kicks, cuffs, privation, soli- 
tude, deter him on the one hand ; cheerful society, protection, community of joys, 
allure him on the other. In this way he learns the important lesson of doing good 
in order to promote his own good, and having loved the passion for its utility, he 
loves it at last for itself. In after-life, the poet, the orator, the moralist, and the 
preacher, praise and purify this fine passion, give it strength, which conceals its 
origin, and makes it appear primary and original. 

“In order to make this more clear, let us suppose that a child was treated, to 
a late period, with the same uniform indulgence, however numerous his faults, 
and however untoward his disposition ; that nurse, father, mother, schoolfellow, 
and schoolmaster, all studied his humors and ministered to his wants, without 
exacting from him in return the slightest attention to their feelings. What 
motive could such a child have for benevolence? How woud he learn to 
become benevolent! Why should he cultivate such passive human beings more 
than the spoon, or the silver mug, which, tossed and tumbled about by his caprice 
to-day, are sure to appear at the dinner of to-morrow ? 

“In fact, such a blind submission to the will of any child would infallibly make 
him atyrant, and extinguish in his mind every mark of benevolence, but, if ex- 
emption from attending to the feelings of others destroys benevolence, the 
necessity of doing so may be presumed to teach it. When one fact, admitted to 
be true, will explain other facts, there is no occasion to suppose other facts which 
are doubtful, in order to make a new series of causes and consequences. That 
children are born capable of feeling bodily pain and pleasure, is not disputed ; that 
they soon learn to be benevolent toward or love their fellow-creatures, is an 
equally admitted fact. If one of these facts can be shown to be the cause of the 
other, there is no occasion to have recourse to the principle of benevolence as 
an original principle of our nature,” &c., &c. 


Christ said, “ Suffer little children to come unte me, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” The Rey. Sydney ‘smith would say, 
‘Pack them off straight to hell, for they are altogether selfish—they 
haven’t learned to be good.” This philosophy of Mr. Smith is Sa- 
tanic, yet it is the philosophy of Paley, of Adam Smith, of the 
Edinburgh Review, of all modern political economists; it is’ the 
utilitarian philosophy taught in all our schools and colleges—the 
only moral code outside the Bible of the Christian world, which is 
often justly condensed into the maxim “ Every man for himself.” 

We have discovered another philosophy, which rests equally upon 
anti-selfishness and selfishness, as original principles of human na- 
ture. That this is our discovery in moral science is obvious enough, 
for we had to invent, years ago, the werd anti-selfishness. Had the 
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idea occurred, in its full significance, to others, we should have had a 
word to express the idea; but there is none other than this in any 
language. Now, we boldly ask, will the Southern University teach 
any existing system of moral philesophy, all of which are founded 
on selfishness as the single motive of human conduct, or will it teach 
the doctrine which we propose ? Will it teach that marriage ought 
to be abolished, because man is stronger than woman, and, being 
altogether selfish, will be sure to maltreat her ?—that children are 
useful to the State, and should, by the State, be reared in foundling 
hospitals, not trusted to their parents, to whom they are not useful, 
but troublesome and expensive, and who will therefore hate and ill- 
treat them ?—that old people should be knocked in the head, because 
we ought not to love what is useless, but hate it, and try to get rid 
of it?—that slavery should be abolished, because it is the interest of 
the master to make way with his infirm and aged slaves, and, being 
altogether selfish, he will be sure to do so? Or will this university 
teach our system: that there is strength in weakness and de- 
pendence which, appealing to anti-selfishness, the better half of hu- 
man nature, subdues and controls the strong and protects the 
weak ?—that laws and constitutions were useless but for this prin- 
ciple of our nature, which steps in between husband and wife, be- 
tween parent and child, between master and slave, between the weak 
and the strong, to shield and protect the latter ?—that ‘‘ to love thy 
neighbor as thyself’”—*“ to do unto others as you would that they 
should do unto you”—is in concurrence with a sound philosophy, 
based upon anti-selfishness as part of nature, but wholly at war with 
all systems now taught in our schools ? 

Man is a social, not a selfish animal. All social animals, herds, 
hives, flocks, &c., must needs love one another—must live for one 
another—must practise the golden rule. The bee does it, the ant 
and the beaver do it; and man, bad as he scmetimes is, lives for 
society ; for others as much as for self. Isolated and individualized, 
he is the most helpless of animals; but, living in society, and prac- 
tising the golden rule, he is stronger and more powerful than all 
other animals combined. This rule is no paradox, no absurdity, 
but the corner-stone of a sound philosophy, and the key-stone of the 
arch that sustains society. It is a perfect and comprehensive definition 
of moral duty ; and to expound, expand, and apply it, is the sole proy- 
ince of ethical philosophy. We again ask, will our Southern 
University teach the present philosophy, or advance to a Christian 
philosophy, such as we suggest ? 

We know that we are neither vain, nor egotistical, nor presump- 
tuous, in thus proposing our philosophy as a substitute for all others. 
For ten years, we have, in books, pamphlets, and periodicals, been 
continually assailing the prevalent philosophy, and suggesting our own 
new and Christian philosophy as the only true one. Our views have 
met with much approval, in both Europe and America, and with not 
4 single attempt at refutation. No man can be found foolhardy 
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enough to defend the selfish doctrines of the utilitarians, the polit- 
ical economists, of Paley and Adam Smith, and no man weak enough 
to assail the Christian philosophy which we suggest. 

We have often said, too, and we emphatically repeat it, that the 
popular argument in favor of slavery, founded on the vast inferiority 
of the negro race, is playing into the hands of the abolitionists. 
We feel most for those who are most intellectual and moral, and most 
like ourselves. We love domestic animals, but we love human beings 
better; and when you prove negroes to be monkeys, you prove ne- 
gro slavery a cruel institution; for men have little sympathy for 
monkeys. We love our negroes, because they are weak, dependent 
human beings ; and we love them the better, because they are ami- 
able, generous, affectionate, docile, and obedient. Prove them to be 
brutes, and you prove that association with them will brutalize their 
masters. Prove them to be brutes, and neither history nor divine 
injunction furnishes authority for their enslavement. Negro slavery 
is a new thing, and to justify it by authority, we must show that 
negroes are men, and brother men—who enlist our sympathies, and 
whose appeal, “I am thy servant,” disarms us of the power of a mas- 
ter! If the weakness and dependence of the negro be not, like that 
of the child and the wife, an armor of defence and protection, then 
is negro slavery indefensible. 

The other essays in the October No. of Blackwood, are all ex- 
cellent. We have not read the original tales and the original poetry. 
We rarely read novels, and only read them for the interest we feel in 
the plot. We cannot bear to be tantalized, and never read tales in 
instalments. We read a novel at a single heat or sitting, or read it 
not at all. These tales, stories, and novels, degrade Blackwood. 
Original poetry, such as appears in periodicals, is original puppyism 
and nonsense. We never saw a good line of poetry that made its 
first appearance in a review, magazine, or newspaper. Poetry is a 
thing in which gentlemen should never indulge. There are ten gen- 
tlemen on the stage, to one gentleman poet. A man disgraces him- 
self by turning play-actor; but there are more Kembles, and Keans, 
and Talmas, Rosciuses, and Siddonses, than Homers, or Virgils, or 
Byrons. Byron was right. He was a gentleman, because he was an 
English nobleman, and in despite of his being a poet. Parents 
wisely consider, that it matters little whether their children be pick- 
pockets or poets. The professions are equaily reputable, and equally 
profitable—in the general. 
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Tue somewhat famous alchemists of other days have been consid- 
erably abused, and very much laughed at, by later generations, on ac- 
count of the sublimated notions which those ancient philosophers en- 
tertained concerning the character and virtues of gold. The ma- 
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jority of moral, religious, and philosophical theorists have agreed to 
pronounce the love of this glittering metal a vulgar passion ; to exalt 
the virtue of those whose souls are believed to be above even gold 
buttons, and consequently, to throw total discredit upon the belief in 
the nobler attributes of the precious dust ; but the conflict between 
the opposing theories has certainly been carried on in the air, for on 
the earth beneath the multitude of eager gold-seekers are still scratch- 
ing the face of their mother Demetes, in order to force from her the 
key to all her mysteries. In view of which fact, it would perhaps 
have been as well to let the disciples of Paracelsus, Sully, and the 
others, cling to their singular notions on this subject. For in the 
modern wild hunt after gold we truly recognize only the vulgar de- 
sire to put money in one’s purse, whereas the alchemists, in ransack- 
ing the arcana of nature, in the same ostensible pursuit, kept in view 
the great spagyrical science, of separating the true from the false ; of 
discovering the Astra of things, as well as the Archeus, or “the chief 
exalted invisible spirit, occult vertue, artificer, physician of nature, of 
every one ;” and the elixir of life; the fountain of youth; “the 
perfect, perpetual, catholic balsam of physicians or philosophers, the 
defensive of old age; the universal medicament ;” in short, the great 
turban itself. All these are phrases which are not to be found in the 
gold-seeker’s manual of the present day, but they are taken faith- 
fully from the manual of an earlier generation of searchers after that 
much-prized mineral, whose objects are correctly catalogued above. 
We, in fact, quote directly from the confessions of faith, written by 
‘that learned physician and chemist, Oswald Crollius,” editing the 
philosophy of that “ most famous and profound philosopher and phy- 
sician, Aureol Philippus Theophrastus Paracelsus Bombast, of Ho- 
henheim,” commonly called Paracelsus, for short. This eminent 
man, as well as his disciple and editor, valued gold, not as we do, 
because it enables us to pay a dollar a pair for woodcock, and wear 
five-thousand-dollar diamond pins at our weddings; they were gov- 
erned by a far nobler purpose, and are to be honored for the dignity 
which they imparted to the pursuit of gold-seeking. This business 
was not, in their eyes, a question of meeting their butcher bills, or 
making up a portion for their marriageable daughters. It was not 
even followed, in order that they might buy themselves wives from 
among the maidens of the upper ten thousand. Not at all. They 
were in pursuit of a mystery, of not less estimation in their eyes 
than the mystery of redemption is in the eyes of the true believer. 
Thus Crollius tells us, that there is a “true physick,” which, “ as 
naturall mummy and kernell of nature,” ‘is founded in the balsam of 
vegetables, mineralls, and animals, from which every action in nature 
hath its beginning ;” that “by its only power, all diseases are cured, 
if it be rightly prepared, and separated from all impurity, and in a 
due order, conveniently administered by a godly, skilful physician, to 
the poor, weak, decayed nature of man ;” and to establish the per- 
tinency of this quotation, the same learned doctor informs us, in a 
side note, that “this physical essence in physick is called Gop.” 
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This begins to open up a view of the subject, not probably preva- 
lent among the miners of California, or even of the Nebraska adven- 
turers ; although it would seem that the latter should have provided 
for the consolation in disappointment, afforded by the consciousness of 
lofty and generous motives. Perhaps, before starting on a desultory 
ramble over the gold fields of the world, from the land of Havilah to 
Frazer's river, a glance at a few of the peculiar notions of the alche- 
mists, in relation to the subject matter of our article, may amuse the 
curious, who do not wish to take the trouble of consulting the some- 
what rare books, which contain their speculations. One observa- 
tion of the learned Crollius aforesaid, is not occult. Gold, he re- 
marks, “cheareth up the spirits when a man hath enough of it in 
his purse ;” and further, it does, by “a specific and harmonical ver- 
tue, serve to comfort the heart.” No modern philosopher will ven- 
ture to dispute this, however much he may be disposed to doubt some 
of the conclusions drawn in the following quotations from the same 
writer, or his master, Paracelsus. There are among minerals, they 
say, certain “ magicall and hieroglyphicall characters, which sage an- 
tiquity hath, without rashnesse or superstition, attributed to them that 
doe sufficiently insinuate to enlightened men, and magically disclose 
their hidden vertue to those more secret philosophers, that are in- 
structed therein. * * * There is no question but the gold would 
discover most divine actions, if it were rightly refined, and had its 
power reduced into art by a naturall and due resolution, that it might 
exercise its vertues; * * * but few men have this gift of God be- 
stowed on them, so as to make solid and massy gold potable, that it 
may be drunk.” Still farther, “ that spirit in gold is the same with 
the generating spirit of all creatures, and is the same and only gene- 
rative nature diffused through all things. This spirit bas now as- 
sumed a naturall body. It is that which first moveth and ruleth na- 
ture, in all naturall things; it preserveth all things; and all inferior 
things, by a kind of harmonical consent, are governed by it.” 

By this time, doubtless, those persons who, ignorantly fancying 
themselves entitled to the name of philosopher, have sneered at gold, 
as a mere vulgar agent, have become convinced that it is really a 
substance, which not even the schoolmen who walked the painted 
colonnade of Athens, had a right to sneer at. It does, in fact, seem 
to contain the divine almighty creative essence, and may therefore be 
fairly entitled to the worship most men accord to its shining image. 
Considered as the repository of a religious mystery, the substance, 
gold, might even be, without blame, openly coveted and sought after 
by ministers of all denominations, who, upon the adoption of these 
theories, would no longer have need of the irksome and really inef- 
fectual disguises, that are now in use among some. Such, at any 

rate, were the lofty ideas of the masters in alchemy. No doubt 
there were come who ‘undertook, from ignobler motives, to find out 
the art of transmuting worthless substances, into the most precious 
of metals ; but Doctor Crollius expressly denounces these ‘‘ sophisti- 
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cal alchemists, such as are bewitched by a greedy desire for gold ;” 
and these people probably occupied the rank of empiries in the pro- 
fession. In the credulous days of Edward the Third of England, 
however, it must have been fully believed that they could do what 
they professed to do, for Sully was imprisoned, because he refused to 
supply gold to the king’s exchequer; and we might possibly ima- 
gine, that, in the time of Henry Fourth, when a statute was enacted, 
“to prohibit the craft of the multiplication of gold,” the precious 
metal was actually becoming too plenty in England, if we did not 
know that the Prince of Wales took purses by night, on the road by 
Godshill, and that Falstaff came near being ignominiously arrested 
in his glorious military career in consequence of his lacking the 
change to discharge his liquor bill at the tavern of Mrs. Quickly in 
Eastcheap. 

An alarming condition of things might occur if all the ideas of the 
alchemists prevailed at the present day. According to Jacobs, gold 
is only found in certain geological formations—as “in, or in the 
vicinity of, primitive rocks,” &¢c.—a fact which permits the cultiva- 
tion of the necessary food for man and beast to go on in certain por- 
tions of the earth’s surface not believed to contain gold, and at any 
rate leaves our graveyards undisturbed. But according to the learned 
Paracelsus, before quoted, gold is to be found in everything, not even 
excepting our teeth! Thus he relates “a memorable example in 
that Silesian child of our (his) own age, which was born, though not 
with a golden, yet with a gilded tooth in the left and lower jaw, 
which J did see and handle when I was at Prague, in the court of 
that most illustrious and famous prince, D. Peter Ursin a Rosis. 
Nor is this so strange,”’ continues the same quaint philosopher, *‘ to 
those who diligently seek out the Hermetical Philosophy, because, 
from the intimacy of more hid and secret philosophy, they know that 
that same spirit and minerall nature that produceth gold is also 
in Man.” Albertus Magnus is represented as particularly confirming 
this by saying that in his time (a golden age!) ‘‘ there hath been 
gold found in the bodies and heads of those that were hanged, more 
especially, however, in the head, among the teeth,” and that ‘‘in the 
graves of them that had been long buried there has been gold found 
among the teeth, in little, small, and long graines, which could not 
be if there was not a minerall vertue in man, which minerall vertue is 
the Elixir of Philosophers. Thus (also) Morienes, that excellent 
philosopher, the most skilful and expert chymiologer, when he an- 
swered King Calid, who inquired after the matter of the elixir: ‘ It 
is of thee, O King, and thou art its mine!’” So too speaks Ray- 
mond Sully, whom Crollius commends as a diligent and studious 
searcher into this magistery, saying that “ he got his matter out of a 
mean and worthless thing.” Imagine the result of a general belief in 
these theories! Gold would be sought for in inheard-of places ; our 
soap factories would be turned into gold- smelting establishments ; 
our farmers, all turned gold-seekers, would abandon the production 
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of grain ; and, dying a premature death, by starvation, our very coffins 
would be uprooted for the sake of the grains of gold contained in our 
teeth and bones! Instead of going to encounter the hardships of a 
California or a Frazer’s River, our hardy miners might be seen ta- 
king hasty strides toward the nearest populous graveyard. People 
who, having in their pockets not evena “color” to tempt the avarice 
of their heirs, now repose in peace, could no longer consider them- 
selves safe in their beds. At the very least we might expect to en- 
dure sufferings like those of the poor people of Pytheus, who, being 
kept constantly at work by that famous gold-seeker in digging for the 
shining stuff, and not having the art to extract from the metal they 
dug up that wonderful elixir of the alchemists, the fountain of youth, 
the defensive of old age, &c., or even of getting therefrom a defensive 
against simple hunger, were in fact well nigh to perish altogether 
by this gaunt and cruel adversary. Thus, also, did Alexander serve 
the miserable Thracians, the gold mines of that country not producing 
bread-fruit; and other famines in ancient days have occurred in 
Hungary, Germany, and Spain, when, crazily devoting themselves to 
the search after gold, the inhabitants of districts in those countries 
abandoned for that pursuit the cultivation of corn. It would be a 
marvel, indeed, if a modern Archimedes did not succeed in finding a 
limbo, somewhere off backside of the world, where he could plant 
his lever, tilt the globe into his crucible, and melt us all down into 
one mass, distinguishable only as fine gold and dross! Happily, this 
calamity does not appear to be even as near as the Millennium. 

The “ diggings” of which there is the first mention in history, 
were those of the land of Havilah, where Moses remarks, in Gen. ii. 
11, 12, ‘* there is gold, and the gold of that land is good.” We 
suppose that Abraham was acquainted with this fact, and that ne 
availed himself of the treasure there to be gathered, since we know 
that he possessed a good store of the precious metals, and that he 
was able to pay four hundred shekels for a cemetery lot, at a time 
when such property was not near so high, generally speaking, as it 
now is. <A thrifty man was that patriarch, and ‘“‘rich in cattle, in 
silver, and in gold.” Thrifty also was Isaac, and more especially 
Jacob, and thrifty have been their descendants. Even the meek 
Moses seems to speak of the gold of Havilah with an unction; and 
certainly the young Moses who, at the present day, enlivens Chat- 
ham street by the brilliancy of his immense finger-rings and breast- 
pins, has come legitimately by his passion for this sort of finery ; his 
ancestors in Egypt had an inordinate fancy for the golden ornaments 
and vessels of the Egyptians. It will be remembered that they bor- 
rowed about all of these articles that they could borrow, just before 
they started for the other side of Jordan, and, finding themselves to 
be in a great hurry, neglected or forgot to return the same, as the 
Scripture says. This, doubtless, stirred up in their breasts an ac- 
tive longing for more of the precious stuff, as we are told that they 
‘¢ prospected” for it as they travelled on toward Canaan, and picked 
up a considerable quantity of the glittering particles. That they 
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were very successful gold-seekers appears from the large quantity of 
that metal used upon the temporary sanctuary in the wilderness. In 
the days of Solomon, in spite of the many times the Jews had been 
despoiled and subjected to slavery, an immense treasure of gold had 
been collected, to which Solomon himself, as is well known, made 
enormous additions, so that “ he exceeded all the kings of the earth 
for riches and wisdom.” The latter item does not appear to be at all 
superfluous, since it paid the wise king an actual per-centage in 
gold. Thus, the queen of Sheba gave him one hundred and twenty 
talents in gold (between three and three and a half millions in fed- 
eral dollars), besides other valuable things, in return for the wisdom 
which he imparted to her. And perhaps it was the wisdom of Sol- 
omon that cemented the lucrative friendship of Hiram, king of Tyre, 
who, at one time, is represented as sending to him a hundred and 
twenty talents of gold, and at another, as sending his seamen in the 
ships of Solomon to Ophir, whence they returned to the latter with 
four hundred and twenty talents more. Hiram affectionately calls 
Solomon “ brother,” and lends him his navy to bring him gold, ivory, 
and peacock’s feathers ; while “ once in three years came the navy 
of Tarshish, bringing gold.” Now, it is said in Kings that “the 
weight of gold which came to Solomon in one year was six hundred 
and threescore and six talents;” and by a profane writer it is esti- 
mated that the value of the precious metals expended in building Je- 
rusalem and the temple was not less than four thousand millions of 
dollars. For “ the king made silver to be as stones in Jerusalem ;” 
in view of all which we are called upon to exclaim with Job, “ Sure- 
ly there is a vein for the silver and a place for the gold where they 
fine it.” : 

But we can do better than to attempt finding Ophir ; and as, con- 
templatively speaking, we have the choice of “ diggings,” we would 
indicate to the genius of our lamp that, passing over thé Pactolus, 
whose sands are no longer golden, we will be transported to some- 
where near the mouth of the Indus, and be set down upon the mag- 
nificent island of Chryse. Now, we are told by ancient writers that 
the sands of this island were, literally, and not figuratively speaking, 
all golden, or rather all gold ; and though incredulous Pliny doubts 
the tale, yet we believe it as firmly as we believe that every shawl 
sold for Cashmere is made of the wool of Thibet, and that every 
bottle of liquid sold for Heidseick & Co.’s champagne, has been crit- 
ically tasted and approved of by the late lamented head of that 
noted firm. Upon Chryse, then, we should erect our golden castle, 
whence, ignoring the presence of John Bull in India, we should oc- 
casionally step over to the country of the Bactrians, whom Herodo- 
tus says “are distinguished for their bravery, and are employed in 


searching for gold,” in order to join those natives in one of their. 


gold hunts. The novelty of the expedition is what attracts us, for 
it is rather a curious way of mining out the precious metal. In the 
vicinity of these Bactrians, the same writer says, ‘‘a species of ant 
is produced, not so large as a dog but bigger than a fox.” Incredu- 
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lity on the start will spoil the story. These ants, in digging their 
burrows, throw up large quantities of gold ; but they are pestilent 
and dangerous fellows, so the Bactrians are obliged to go in among 
the ant-hills mounted on camels, and to snatch the golden spoil when 
the inhabitants are away. Should the ants, which are not so large 
as a dog but bigger than a fox, catch the intruders at their work, 
the latter, we are told, could not escape being eaten. The neighbor- 
ing Ganges was once a gold-producing river, and there were other rich 
gold mines in India—according to Pliny a great number of them— 
which were worked by the Indians. Darius drew a yearly revenue 
of six hundred talents, in golden ingots, from the eastern portion of 
that country alone. Egypt proper contained no gold mines, but the 
Pharaohs were nevertheless covetous of the precious metals, and they 
had mines in Nubia and Ethiopia, which were opened for copper, 
but were afterward worked for the gold which the ores contained. 
These mines were situated at Alaki, fifteen days’ journey from the 
Nile ; and yet a writer who visited there in the reign of the fourth 
Ptolemy, says that ‘the extent of the subterranean galleries is so 
great that they must almost have reached the sea.” Other mines in 
the Zahara mountains, six hours’ journey from the Red sea, were 
worked by Egyptian slaves under the Pharaohs, and are said to have 
been in operation as late as the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 
These ancient miners used tools of hardened copper, and wore a 
lamp attached to their foreheads on a movable axis. They first sub- 
jected the ores extracted to the action of fire, and then ground them 
in mills, when the gold was separated by washing. An immense 
revenue was thus obtained by the Egyptian kings, if the inscription 
on an ancient piece of statuary or painting mentioned by Diodorus, 
can be trusted. The king is there represented in the act of offering 
to the gods gold and silver equal in amount to that which he yearly 
received from the miners; and that total, according to the inscrip- 
tion, was about six millions of pounds sterling; a sum which, says 
Jacob, “ far exceeded the amount which was drawn from the mines 
of all the known world in subsequent ages, down to the discovery of 
America. But the Pharaohs are known to have been hard taskmas- 
ters, and Diodorus gives his testimony to the sufferings of those who 
were compelled to work the mines, Ethiopia is spoken of as being 
rich in gold mines as late as 535 a. p., and the Moors carried on a 
somewhat profitable traffic by exchanging their goods for gold to the 
barbarous nations on the banks of the Niger. The natives of south- 
eastern Africa found gold in the streams, while the precious metal 
was produced so abundantly on the coast of Africa, opposite the 
island of Madagascar, that it is one of the places claimed to be the 
Ophir of Solomon, and Hiram, king of Tyre. 

Asia was the country which anciently possessed the greatest quan- 
tity of the precious metals. Much of this was, truly, obtained by 
conquest and by commerce; but more was gathered from its own 
golden sands. India has been alluded to; Lydia itself supplied the 
treasures of Croesus; and the amount of gold-dust, brought in os- 
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trich quills from the plains of Arabia, seems at one time to have re- 
duced the value of that metal to a figure ten times less than that of 
silver. Even among the snow and ice of frozen Siberia, remains— 
such as wedges and hammers of copper, earthen vessels, and fangs 
of boars, apparently used in some part of the operations—have been 
found, to prove that the shining metal was not alone sought and 
valued in the sunnier regions of the south. The nomadic tribes 
north of the Altai mountains, who are believed to have been the 
workers of these Siberian mines, are said to have been in possession 
of large quantities of gold in the time of Herodotus—to use the 
words of that historian himself, “a prodigious quantity.” How it 
was produced, the historian could not tell. As those mountains then 
bounded the knowledge of the Greeks in that direction, so they ac- 
counted for the phenomenon by inferring that “the Arimaspi, a 
people who have but one eye, take the gold away by violence from 
the griffins.” 

Nearly everybody has a general idea of the enormous accumu- 
lated treasure of the ancient Asiatic, and a few African sovereigns. 
The wealth of Croesus and of Solomon is proverbial; but Cyrus 
added to his fortune, already immense, the whole vast treasure of the 
Lydian king ; and subsequent sovereigns still further increased the 
riches of the Persian capital. The standard of Persia was a golden 
eagle at the end of a pike—symbolic of the national wealth; and 
Abradates went to battle under that standard, as an ally of Cyrus, 
clothed in a helmet, bracers, bracelets, and coat of armor of his own 
length, all of gold, the gift of his wife. Sad to relate, this brilliant 
piece of armor and of conjugal affection did not interrupt the ene- 
my’s arrows, for Abradates was killed. The Persian monarchs kept 
their treasure by melting it down in pots, and when they had occa- 
sion for its use, a piece, as large as required, was cut or broken off. 
The convenience of coin, though said to have been invented by the 
Lydians, was first used, to any great extent, by Darius, after whom 
the gold coins of his reign were named darics. At Babylon, too, as 
well as at Susa, Sardis, and Jerusalem, the precious metals were ac- 
cumulated ; and the temple of Belus shone resplendent with the 
golden statues of Jupiter, Juno, and Rhea, erected by the magnifi- 
cent Semiramis. And when Sardanapalus, shut up in Nineveh by 
the besieging enemy, applied the torch to the doomed city, there 
perished with him, according to the reckoning of Athenzeus, treasure 
to the amount of a thousand myriads of talents of gold, with ten 
thousand myriads of talents of silver—one myriad of talents being 
about seven millions of dollars! 

It is highly proper to make a paragraph after such a stretch of the 
fancy as that required by the preceding statement; and, perhaps, 
imitating the example of Leander and Lord Byron, we should swim 
across the Hellespont, in order to prepare ourselves by a bath in its 
waters, for the less resplendent atmosphere of Greece. For at the 
period when the East presented to the eye of the god Helias, who 
was the first gold-discoverer, the most gorgeous array of the shining 
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metal, Sparta was trafficking with its iron coin, and Athens had not 
as much gold as Phidias afterward expended on his statue of Pallas. 
Hiero of Syracuse was obliged to search “almost everywhere” for 
enough gold to make a statue of Victory ; and all Greece cherished, 
with the fondness of a lover for a lock of his mistress’ hair, the 
golden necklace which Venus had once worn around her voluptuous 
neck. The early history of the Hellenes was adorned with the ro- 
mance of virtue triumphing over poverty, and valuing, above riches, 
the gifts of wisdom and strength ; and Justinian, with some show of 
justice, attributes the deeay of Greece to the spoils of the Persian 
camp, taken at the battle of Platwa. Soon after this period, the 
gold mines of Thessaly began to be worked by the Athenians; and 
we find the gold mines of Thrace—from which Philip took one 
thousand talents yearly—of the island of Thaxos, and other Grecian 
islands, several times alluded to. The temple of Delphi emerged 
from its comparative poverty only after gold began to come some- 
what more freely into the hands of the Greeks than it did in the 
days of Glaucus and Diomede. We quote these names here because 
we can never sufficiently show our admiration for the art displayed 
by the crafty Greek in exchanging his meanly-made armor, 


“ For which six oxen paid—a vulgar price,” 


for the richly decorated armor of Glaucus, who had, with ‘‘a hundred 
shining beeves the purchase made.” ‘The Homeric heroes, a few of 
them, had gold; but their treasure consisted chiefly of brass——a sub- 
stance which, metaphorically speaking, at any rate, has not decreased 
in value since those days. 

The Delphic god, Apollo, in his more prosperous days, had a 
regular share of one tenth in the products of the gold mines of Sil- 
phanto, or Siphnos ; but avarice at last withheld his due, and the in- 
dignant deity. blasted them with unproductiveness. Tournefort ex- 
amined these mines in aA. p. 1700. But until the time of Gyges, 
king of Lydia, 720 3B. c., or about three hundred years after Solo- 
mon, there was no gold in the temple of Delphi. One hundred and 
twenty years later, the Lacedemonians had to go to Croesus for gold 
to adorn a statue of Apollo on Mount Thornax ; and it was still fifty 
years later, that Hiero of Syracuse had to look so far for a little gold 
to commemorate his triumphs. The Pheenicians finally taught the art 
of mining to the Greeks, and seem to have taught them effectually, 
since Herodotus tells us of a mountain which they overturned in their 
eager pursuit after the precious metal. 

The amount of the precious metals possessed by the ancients, 
will seem greater, unless it is kept in mind that by conquest they 
were transferred from one sovereign to another, and thus figure re- 
peatedly in our catalogues. Alexander, by himself and his suc- 
cessors, divided up, somewhat, the riches of the East; but as the 
power of Rome increased, the mineral wealth of the whole known 
world, nearly, flowed into its coffers. Italy itself produced gold, 
but the Roman senate at first prohibited its mines from being worked. 
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This, probably, did not prevent individuals from washing gold out of 
the sands of the river Po, which, like the Ems, the Tagus, the Rhine, 
and many other rivers, anciently produced quantities of that mineral. 
The river Ticino, lately made famous by the operations of the 
French, Austrian, and Sardinian armies, deposited auriferous sands 
after its passage through the Lake Maggiore, though not between that 
lake and the source of the river—-a phenomenon also noted in the 
case of the Ems and the Rhine, both of which rivers made gold de- 
posits only at a long distance from their sources. Spain was exten- 
sively mined for gold and silver by the Phoenicians, long before the 
conquest of that country by the Romans; but her mines produced 
silver most largely. Carthage drew a large revenue from them, in 
the time of Hannibal, who opened there a silver mine, which is said 
to have been carried into the mountains a mile and a half. The an- 
cient city of Tartessus, in Spain, was so rich, that it has been sup- 
posed to be the Tarshish of Scripture. The Tarbelli obtained gold 
near the foot of the Pyrenees; while in the district of the Noric 
Alps it was found so plenteously, in large grains upon the surface of 
the earth, or in ore so rich that only an eighth was lost in melting, 
that the proprietors were obliged to regulate the yield, in order to 
prevent a large depreciation in the value of the mineral. So, too, 
when it was finally allowed to work the gold mines of Italy, there 
was still a restriction as to the mines of Vercella, that no more than 
five thousand workmen should be employed. The Romans, how- 
ever, continued to work the mines that had already been opened in 
Spain, and other countries which they had conquered, and compelled 
one half of the people in the mining districts to labor in the mines. 
Augustus even sent an expedition into southern Africa, in search of 
gold, but the men all perished in the desert, along with five hundred 
of the body-guard of Herod of Judea, who accompanied them. 
Valentinian I. issued a decree permitting any person to dig for gold, 
by paying him a certain per-centage ; and under this decree, Count 
Felix opened extensive works in the Pyrenees, and new ones were 
also opened in Dalmatia, Istria, and Dacia. Constantius undertook to 
force production in Gaul, by imposing a tribute of twenty-five pieces 
of gold upon each inhabitant ; and the general policy of the Roman 
emperors was to require the payment of tribute and taxes in gold, in 
order to accumulate at Rome the treasure of the world. This was 
actually very nearly brought about by the time of Augustus, during 
whose reign, owing to the constant irruptions of the barbarians, the 
production of gold pretty nearly ceased in the Roman empire. Sub- 
sequently, the barbarous conquerors of Rome, and the founders of 
the Mohammedan religion, charged the world with more portentous 
business than gold-seeking, and a long period occurred during which 
mining operations were generally suspended. 

In a. p. 1546 and 1549, the mines of Macedonia had been re- 
opened, and had attracted a rush of enterprising adventurers there, 
who, not content with their legitimate gains, alloyed and corrupted 
the precious metal. The mines of Hungary, some of which had been 
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opened, according to Agricola, a thousand years before Christ, were 
again worked from a. p. 645 to 670. According to Dr. Brown, 
the mine of Chemnitz was the richest of these; and he speaks of 
pieces of pure gold being found there, “as large as the palm of my 
[his] hand.” War, pestilence, and famine, successively compelled the 
abandonment of operations here; and Mr. Brown alludes to one 
mine at Glass-Hitten, near Chemnitz, which, he says, “is now lost, 
no man knowing where the entrance was, since the time that Beth- 
lem Gabor overran that country, and the inhabitants fled away.” 
The gypsies carried on gold-digging operations in the Temeswarer 
Bannat, on the banks of the Neva; and an ancient mine, the en- 
trance to which, three hundred feet in length, and six feet high and 
wide, had been carried through a bed of hornstein, with no other 
tools than pick-axe, chisel, and mallet, is said to have yielded an 
incredible quantity of gold to King Sigismund. There were gold- 
washings in Bohemia, on the river Iser; so even ovr Bohemians, in 
ancient times, were gold-seekers. The mines of Rothhausberg, which 
are supposed to have been worked by the Romans, and subsequently 
formed part of the domain of an archbishop, obtained, from their 
ancient riches, the name of the “Throne of Pluto,” and their val- 
leys swarmed with people dependent upon the mines. 

We quote the following passage from Mr. Jacob: ‘‘ The discoy- 
ery of America and of the mines it contained, seems to have kindled 
a most vehement passion for exploring the bowels of the earth in 
search of gold, in most of the countries of Europe; but in no part 
of it to so great an extent as in the bishopric of Salzburg. The in- 
habitants of that country seemed to think themselves within the 
reach of the apple of Hesperides and of the golden fleece, and to 
find in their streams the Pactolus of antiquity. Between the years 
1538 and 1562, more than a thousand leases of mines were taken. 
The greatest activity prevailed, and several large fortunes were 
made.” Success was not commensurate with these expectations, and 
the heat of the gold fever was finally somewhat cooled by the gla- 
ciers which extended themselves down from the mountains and 
closed the entrances to the mines. The silver mines of the Tyrol, 
during the same excitement, obtained the name of “ El Dorado,” 
whether from the wealth yielded or that expected is uncertain. The 
gold mines in the Harz forest, discovered by the pawing of a hunter’s 
horse which he had tied to a tree, were worked at various periods 
until, between 1344-53, a contagious pestilence, or the fall of a 
gallery (accounts differ), destroyed four hundred of the miners, and 
suspended the work. Saxony and Prussia yielded but little gold, 
though there were mines in both those countries. Neither was the 
gold product of France ever very great, although, along with the 
gold dust found among the sands of its rivers, lay also the very small 
black pebbles which the gold seekers named “‘ la mere de Tor.” The 
great Charlemagne paid some attention to the subject of mining. 
Henry the Fourth caught the American gold fever, and sent a com- 
mission to re-open the ancient veins in the Pyrenees; and Richelieu 
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listened, with open ears, to the tales of a German baroness, who had 
traversed the kingdom with a divining-rod in search of treasure, and 
persuaded the minister that she had found mines of gold by scores, 
besides vast mines of silver, and those which yielded “ granates, ru- 
bies, hyacinths, opals, turquoises, amethysts, and diamonds, like those 
of Alengon!” But -this romance yielded nothing, and neither did 
the undertaking of Henry. Great attention, however, was paid to 
mining in France, from the beginning of the fifteenth to that of the 
sixteenth century. In the department of the Gard, there were, in 
1548, six thousand persons engaged in mining, principally for gold ; 
and the peasantry around the lakes of Gard and Salo, as Dr. Belon 
relates, believed that the fish therein lived upon gold as food. The 
Spanish mines were worked by the Moors during their residence in 
that country, and the Spanish rivers still produce sands of gold. 
Sardinia also yielded that metal; Portugal possessed a single gold 
mine, in the district of St. Ubes, which was worked as late as the 
year 1821, when it yielded eighteen pounds. 

The northern barbarous nations, during the middle ages, seem to 
have been somewhat successful gold-seekers, but they appear to have 
taken it by the strong hand. They robbed the Parisians as well as 
the English ; and the small amounts of the precious metals obtained 
by the natives of Sweden and Norway from their own mines, was 
taken away from them by these same marauders of the Baltic. The 
fleet in which Canute sailed to take possession of the throne of 
England was splendidly decorated with golden ornaments, if the po- 
etical flight of an anonymous writer, describing the landing, can be 
taken for veritable history. ‘The ships were so splendid that they 
seemed a flame of fire, and blinded the eyes of the spectators,” re- 
lates this scribe ; “ the gold glittered on the sides, and the wrought sil- 
ver work that was mingled with it. Who could look on the lions of 
shining gold—who on the human figures of cast electrum with the 
golden faces—who on the dragons gleaming with brilliant gold—who 
could look on the carved oxen that threatened death with their golden 
horns—who could look on all these objects without fearing a king 
possessed of so much might?” Who, indeed? In the language of 
Shakespeare— 

“ The strongest castle, tower, or town, 
The golden bullet beats it down.” 


The Britons, who had been accustomed to get the shining stuff in 
very small quantities, by digging gullies and washing the dirt by 
means of rapid streams of water passing through them, could not 
resist all this splendor, and gave up to Canute. 

The length of this article will hardly permit us to go on and al- 
lude to the gold discoveries and mining operations, at different pe- 
riods, in the island of Great Britain, much less to follow the track 
of discovery across the ocean to America or Australia. Gold, how- 
ever, was obtained in England, by working and washing, in the 
reigns of Elizabeth, of Edward Third, Richard Second, and in Scot- 
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land during the reigns of James Fourth and Fifth, and of the re- 
gent Morton. In 1426, Henry Sixth gave the Duke of Bedford a 
lease for ten years of all the mines of gold and silver in England, 
reserving one tenth of the products to the lord of the soil, one fif- 
teenth to the king, and one tenth to holy church. The Earl of 
Warwick, “the king-maker,” subsequently had a similar grant, as 
also had the Earls of Gloster and Northumberland. In 1796, a 
gold excitement was stirred up by the discovery of deposits of that 
metal in thealluvial soil of the county Wicklow, along the banks of 
a brook. Several pieces of large size were found, and about ten 
thousand pounds sterling obtained; but the yield did not continue, 
and the disappointed sons of Erin went back to digging potatoes. 

Thus we have skimmed hastily over the gold fields of antiquity, 
omitting altogether those of the New World, either ancient or mod- 
ern. It appears that the gold-digger of the present day follows an 
occupation which is nearly as old as the oldest ; and that the wisest 
men of antiquity were not exempt from a passion which besets the 
most vulgar—nay, that not even the gods despised its power. Who 
knows how proudly Venus placed that golden necklace around her 
lovely neck, or how bravely she wore it? Was not Jove lord of a 
gold mine? or how else did he obtain that shower of gold in which 
he wooed Danae? It seems that there is even more than one par- 
allel between us and the ancients, since we, who dig gold as they did, 
also woo our Danaes with it, and find them ready to be won thus. 
Perhaps, indeed, that Jason and his brother Argonauts, and the 
Golden Fleece, and the dragon, and all that pretty, happily-ending 
romance, are mythical or allegorical merely, as has been hinted. At 
any rate, we are all of us continually going on venturous expeditions 
in search of golden fleeces, and some of us who thus go out after 
wool do come home shorn. 





ART, 1X.—THE SOUTH CAROLINA MISSION TO VIRGINIA. 


(Tus is the fitting occasion to present to our readers a paper which has been 
upon our table for several months, embodying the argument made by South 
Carolina, through her eminent citizen, the Hon. C. G. Memminger, at the bar of 
the Legislature of Virginia, touching the great subject of Scuthern wrongs, and 
the proper remedy for them. The argument is powerful, and leaves little to be 
said in justification of any course the common perils of the South may urge upon 
her. We desire to preserve it in the “ Review.”—Ep. Rryv.] 

Referring to the resolutions of the Legislature of South Carolina, under which 
he acted, Mr. Memminger said, “ They direct me— 


“1. To express to the authorities of Virginia the cordial sympathy of the people of South 
Carolina with the people of Virginia, in the trial through which they have lately passed. 
“ 2. To express our earnest desire to unite with you in measures of common defence. 


“3. To request a conference of the slaveholding States, and the appointment of deputies or 
commissioners to the same on the part of Virginia.” 
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HARPER'S FERRY OUTRAGE. 


The expression of our Tape is most grateful to ourown feelings. While, 
in common with the rest of the Union, we feel our obligation for the large con- 
tribution of mind and effort which Virginia has made to the common cause, we 
of South Carolina are more largeiy indebted to her for manifestations of particu- 
lar concern in our welfare, which I shall presently notice. We had supposed 
that her large contributions to the Union had secured to her the respect and 
affection of every State of this Confederacy. Certainly there is no State to whom 
more kindly feelings are due. Her statesmen and soldiers had devoted their 
lives to the service of the country, and their honored remains now hallow her 
soil. There was the tomb of the Father of his Country. There lay the ashes 
of Patrick Henry, and of Jefferson, and of Madison, and of a host of others, 
whose names had given lustre to our country's glory, and the fruit of whose 
labors was the common inheritance of North and South ; and yet all this could 
not preserve her from the invasion of her soil, the murder of her citizens, and 
the attempt to involve her in the horrors of servile and civil war. That very 
North, to whom she had surrendered a territorial empire—who had grown great 
through ber generous confidence—sent forth the assassins, furnished them with 
arms and money, and would fain rescue them from the infamy and punishment 
due to crimes so atrocious. 

To estimate aright the character of the outrage at Harper's Ferry, we must 
realize the intentions of those who planned it. They expected the slaves to rise 
in mass as soon as the banner of abolitionism should be unfurled. Knowing 
nothing of the kindly feeling which exists throughout the South between the 
master and his slaves, they judged of that feeling by their own hatred, and ex- 
pected that the tocsin which whey sounded would at once arouse to rebellion 
every slave who heard it. Accordingly they prepared such arms as an infuriated 
and untrained peasantry could most readily use. 

They also expected aid from another element of revolution. They did not 

believe in the loyalty to the government of Virginia of that part of her popula- 
tion which owned no slaves. They seized upon the armory, and they expected 
help from its operatives, and from the farming population ; and to gain time for 
combining all these elements of mischief, as they conceived them to be, they 
seized upon a pass in the mountains, well adapted to their purpose. For months 
had they worked with fiendish and unwearied diligence, and it is hazarding little 
to conjecture, that the banditti who had been trained in Kansas, were in readi- 
ness to obey the summons to new scenes of rapine and murder, as soon as a 
lodgment were effected. 
»,. Is it at all surprising that a peaceful village, where no soand of war had been 
heard for half a century, should be overcome for the moment, at midnight, by so 
unexpected an inroad? The confusion which ensued was a necessity; and it 
ean only be aseribed to the superintendence of a kind Providence, that so few 
innocent lives were sacrificed. It is indeed wonderful that none of the hostages 
seized by these banditti should have suffered from the attacks which their friends 
were obliged to make, and that at so early a period the inhabitants recovered 
from their amazement and reduced their assailants to the five who were en- 
trenched within the brick walls of the engine-house. 

The failure to accomplish their purpose cannot lessen its atrocity; neither 
ean their erroneous calculations as to the loyalty of the citizens to the State, or of 
the slaves to their masters, lessen the crime of these murderers, and they have 
justly paid the forfeit of their lives. But such a forfeit cannot expidte the blood 
of peaceful citizens, nor restore the feeling of tranquil security to the families 
which they have disturbed. The outraged soil of Virginia stands a witness of 
the wrong, and the unquiet homes which remain agitated along her borders, 
still call for protection ; and as an affectionate mother, the State feels for her 
children, and is providing for that protection. The people of South Carolina 
cordially sympathize in all these feelings. They regard this outrage as perpe- 
trated on themselves. The blow that has struck you, was simed equally at 
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them, and they would gladly share in all its consequences, and, most of all, 
the effort to prevent its recurrence in the future. 

In this desire, they are influenced not only by a sense of common danger, but 
by the remembrance of former kindness, exhibited toward South Carolina by the 
State of Virginia, in a day of trial. 


VIRGINIA’S SYMPATHY WITH SOUTH CAROLINA IN HER NULLIFICATION STRUGGLES. 


In the year 1833, when South Carolina had nullified an unconstitutional tariff, 
imposed by the federal government, and was taking measures to maintain her 
pesition at every hazard, the State of Virginia, actuated by the kindliest and 
most honorable feelings, adopted the following resolutions : 


“* Resolved. By the General Assembly, in the name and on behalf of the people of Virginia, 
that the competent authorities of South Carolina be and they are hereby earnestly and 
respectfully requested and entreated to rescind the ordinance of the late convention of that 
State, entitled ‘ An Ordinance to nullify certain acts of the Congress of the United States, 
purporting to be laws, laying duties and imposts on the importation of foreign commodi- 
ties ;’ or, at least. to suspend its operation until the close of the first session of the next 
Congress. 

“ Resolved, That the Congress of the United States bs and they are hereby earnestly and 
respectfully requested and entreated so to modify the acts laying duties and imposts on the 
importation of foreign commodities, commonly called the tariff acts, as to effect a gradual but 
speedy reduction of the resulting revenue of the general enews to the standard of the 
necessary and proper expenditures for the support thereof. 

“ Resolved, That this House will, by joint vote with the Senate, proceed, on this day, to 
elect a Commissioner, whose duty it shall be to proceed immediately to South Carolina, and 
communicate the foregoing preamble and resolutions to the Governor of that State, with a 
request that they be communicated to the Legislature of that State, or any convention of its 
citizens, or give them such other direction as in his judgment may be best calculated to pro- 
mote the objects which this Commonwealth has in view ; and that the said Commissioner be 
authorized to express to the public authorities and people of our sister State, in such manner 
as he may deem most expedient, our sincere good will to our sister State, and our anxious 
solicitude that the kind and respectful recommendations we have addressed her, may lead to 
an accommodation of all the differences between that State and the general government.” 


Mr. Leigh repaired to South Carolina, and on presenting his credentials, was 
informed by the governor that the ordinary authorities of the government had 
no jurisdiction of the subject of his mission, inasmuch as the ordinance of nulli- 
fication had been passed by a convention of the people. The following extracts 
trom the correspondence will exhibit what took place : 


Extract from letter of Hon. B. W. Leigh, Commissioner of Virginia, to his Excellency Robert 
Y. Hayne, Governor of South Carolina. 
“ CaarLeston, February 5th, 1838. 

“T have now, therefore, to request your Excellency to communicate the resolutions of the 
General Assembly of Virginia, and this letter also, to the President of the Convention, con- 
fidently hoping that that officer will not refuse or hesitate to re-ansemble the convention, in 
order that the resolutions of the General Assembly may be submitted to it, and that the 
Convention may consider whether, and how far, the earnest and respectful request and 
entreaty of the General Assembly shall and ought to be complied with.” 


Extract from a ietter of James Hamilton, Jr., to his Excellency Robert Y. Hryne, Governor of 
South Carolina. 
“ CoarLeston, February 6th, 1833. 

“In reply to the reference which you have made to me, as President of the Convention of 
the people of South Carolina, consequent on the application on the part of that gentleman 
for the meeting of that body, I beg leave to communicate to him, through your Excellency, 
that, appreciating very highly the kind disposition and the patriotic solicitude which have 
induced the h ghly respectable commonwealth which he represents to interpose her friendly 
and mediatorial offices in the unhappy controversy subsisting between the federal government 
and the State of South Carolina, I should do great injustice to those dispositions on her part, 
and, I am quite sure, to the feelings of the people of South Carolina, if I did not promptly 
comply with his wishes in reference to the proposed call.” 

In compliance with Mr. Leigh’s request, the Convention was re-assembled 
The mediation and request of Virginia was communicated. Her interference 
with the federal government, the other party to the controversy, had led toa 
modification of the tariff, and the result with South Carolina was a repeal of the 
ordinance of nullification, and the adoption by the Convention of the following 
resolutions : ’ 
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“ Resolved, unanimously, That the President of this Convention do communicate to the 
Governor of Virginia, with a copy of this report and these resolutions, our distinguished 
sense of the patriotic and friend|y motives which actuated her General Assembly in tendering 
her mediation in the late controversy between the general government and the State of South 
Carolina, with the a-surance that her friendly counsels will at all times command our re- 
spectful consideration. 

“ Resolved, unanimously, That the President of this Convention likewise convey to the 
Governor of Virginia our high appreciation of the able and conciliatory manner in which 
Mr. Leigh has conducted his mis.ion, during which he afforded the most gratifying satisfaction 
to all parties, in sustaining toward us the kind and fraternal relations of his own State.” 


The other incident in the relations of the two States, to which I would ask 
your attention, occurred in 1851. Four years before, both States passed resolu- 
tions that they would not submit to the Wilmot Proviso. In 1849 Virginia had 
added to her declaration of 1847, that she would also resist the abolition of the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia. South Caroiina coneurred entirely 
in the sentiments of Virginia, and prepared to defend the position which had 
been taken, and which she supposed was the common position of the whole 
South. 

The compromise measures adopted by Congress in 1850, so far from being 
satisfactory, in her judgment oqueevaiell the injury. She regarded the admis- 
sion of California, with a constitution prohibiting slavery, as in effect an enact- 
ment of the Wilmot Proviso; and the slave trade in the District of Columbia 
had been expressly prohibited by one of the compromise acts of Congress. 
With these views, South Carolina proceeded to arm her people, and made the 
requisite arrangements for calling a convention to met rom the Union, or 
to adopt such other measures as the safety and welfare of the State might re- 
quire. 


VIRGINIA REGARDS THE COMPROMISE MEASURES OF 1851 AS A FINAL SETTLEMENT. 


In December, 1851, the Legislature of Virginia adopted the following resolu- 
tions : 


“ Whereas, The Legislature of the State of South Carolina has passed an act to provide for 
the appointment of delegates te the Southern Congress, ‘to be intrusted with full power 
and authority to deliberate with the view and intention of arresting further aggression, and, 
if pessible, of restoring the constitutional rights of the South, and, if not. to recommend due 
provision for their future safety and independence,’ which act has been formally communi- 
eated to this General Assembly, 

“1. Be it, therefore, Nesolved, by the General Assembly of Virginia, that while this State 
deeply sympathizes with South Carolina in the feelings excited by the unwarrantable inter- 
ference of certain of the non-slaveholding States with our common institutions; and, while 
diversity of opinion exists among the people of this Commonwealth in regard to the wisdom, 
justice, and constitutionality of the measures of the late Congress of the United States, taken 
as a whole, and commonly known as the compromise measures, yet the Legislature of Vir- 
= deems it a duty to declare to her sister State of South Carolina, that the people of this 

tate are unwilling to take any action in consequence of the same, calculated to destroy the 
integrity of this Union. 

“*2. Resolved, That, regarding the said acts of the Congress of the United States, taken 
together, as an adjustment of the exciting questions to which they relate, and cherishing 
the hope that, if fairly executed, they will restore to the country that harmony and confi- 
dence which of late have been so unhappily distarbed, the State of Virginia deems it unwise, 
in the present condition of the country, to send delegates to the ge i Southern Congress. 

“3. Resolved, That Virginia earnestly and Say appeals to her sister State of 
South Carolina, to desist from any meditated secession on her part, which cannot but tend 
to the destruction of the Union, and the loss to all of the States of the benefits that spring 
from it.” 

I have introduced this history in no spirit of fault finding, and with no inten- 
tion to reflect in the least degree upon the action of Virginia. She had a per- 
fect right, as a sovereign State, to accept the compromise of 1850; and, having 
accepted it, she was not bound to justify herself, except at her own pleasure. 
South Carolina had an equal right to refuse the compromise, and to take action 
to make good such refusal. ut the kindly feeling which existed between the 
two States induced Virginia to pass the resolutions of 1851. A reciprocal 
feeling influenced South Carolina ; and many of her citizens, influenced by the 
action of Virginia, proceeded to canvass the State, and persuaded the people to 
abandon the idea of separate secession. The South Carolina Convention met 
in 1852; and, although a majority had been elected of those who were in favor 
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of secession, that majority gave way to the popular will, and all parties united 
in asserting the right, but desisting from the act of secession. 

Thus, a second time did a convention of the people of South Carolina accede 
to the request.of Virginia. Seven years have since elapsed ; and, instead of 
that returning sense of justice among the Northern people, which you doubtless 
expected, “ the assaults upon the institution of slavery, and upon the rights and 
equality of the Southern States, have unceasingly continued with increasing 
violence, and in new and more alarming forms,” until now, at length, the voice 
of a brother's blood cries te us from the ground ; and South Carolina, moved 
like yourselves by that ery, offers her sympathy and proposes a conference ; 
and “ earnestly requests of Virginia that she will appoint deputies and adopt 
such measures as in her judgment will promote the said meeting.” 

South Carolina, however, does not expect, neither would she desire you to do 
what your judgments do notapprove. She feels well assured that, under exist- 
ing circumstances, such a conference is the best step which can be taken ; and 
I cannot better discharge the duty intrusted to me, than in presenting to your 
consideration the reasons which lead to this-conclusion. To an audience 60 in- 
telligent as that which new honors me with its attention, I can scarcely advance 
anything new ; but it will lead to a just conclusion, if we refresh our memories 
as to some material incidents of the past. 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH STAND IN HOSTILE ARRAY. 


The great questiun which underlies all action on this subject is, whether the 
existing relations between the North and the South are temporary or perma- 
nent ; whether they result frem accidental derangement of the body politic, or 
are indications of a normal condition? In the one ease, temporary expedients 
may restore soundness ; in the other, the remedy is either hopeless, or it must 
be fundamental and thorough. 

In these aspects the invasion at Harper's Ferry is a valuable exponent. It 
furnishes many indications by which we may ascertain the actual condition of 
things. Itisa sort of nilometer, by which we can measure the heights of the 
flood which is bursting over the land. By the providence of that God who pre- 
served your people from the knife of the assassin, you were enabled, not only to 
defeat and eapture your enemies, but to get possession of arms and documents 
which expose the design and plan of the assailants. You find that months 
must have elapsed in maturing their plans; that arms were manufactured, the 
design of which could not be mistaken; that large sums of money must have 
been collected. It is certain, therefore, that many persons must have known 
that such a blow was intended; and yet, who spoke? Who gave a single, 
friendly warning to Virginia? One voice, indeed, distinctly uttered to the 
federal government a warning, but that voice was disregarded; and the catas- 
trophe burst upon us as a thunder-storm in mid-winter. 

The loyal sons of Virginia rushed to her defence, and the military arm bows 
tothe majesty of law, and delivers the murderer to a just and impartial trial. 
A new incident in the history of erime is developed. Learned counsel from a 
distant city, once styled the Athens of America, proeeed to a distant village to 
offer their services to defend the midnight assassin. Political offences have 
sometimes found voluntary defenders, but the moral sense must be absolutely 
perverted, when it is deemed a virtue to screen the murderer from punishment. 
The excitement grows, and your courts of justice cannot proceed as in ordinary 
eases of crime. You are compelled to surround them with military power; and 
when the law has pronounced its sentence, ta are compelled to guard the 
prison-house and the seaffold, to keep at bay the confederates and * hgh 0 
with crimes heretofore execrated by every civilized people upon earth. 

The indications of this implacable condition of Northern opinion do not stop 
here. The sentence of death upon the criminals and their execution are bewailed 
with sounds of lamentation, such as would now follow a Ridley or a Latimer 
to the stake, and public demonstrations of sympathy exhibit themselves 
throughout the entire North. To the great discredit of our institutions and of 
our country, motions are entertained in bodies exercising political power to honor 
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the memory of a wretched fanatic and assassin; and, in one body, the motion 
failed only for want of three votes. These are indications which you cannot 
disregard. They tell of a state of public opinion which cannot fail to produce 
farther evil. Every village bell whieh tolled its solemn note at the execution of 
Brown, proclaims to the South the approbation of that village of insurrection 
and servile war; and the ease with which some of the confederates escajed to 
Canada, proves that much of the population around are willing to abet the 
actors in these incendiary attempts. 

To view this matter in its just proportions, we must set it at a little distance 
from us. Familiarity accustoms us so much to things near, that we lose the 

reeption of their magnitude. A daily observer of the Falls of Niagara may be 

rought to look upon them as the ordinary descent of water down a river. Let 
us, therefore, suppose that the attempted assassination of Louis Napoleon at the 
opera-house in Paris had been followed by developments showing the contribu- 
tion of arms ahd money in England ; that, upon the arrest of the detected 
assassins, learned counsel had crossed the Channel to volunteera defence before 
the French courts; that, upon his condemnation, threats of sympat com- 
pelled the government to surround the scaffold with arms ; and, upon his exe- 
eution, belle were tolled in many English villages ; and, as a consummation of 
the whole, a motion was entertained to adjourn the Parliament in honor of the 
memory of the assassin, and that this motion had failed in one House only by 
three votes. Does any man suppose that, under these circumstances, the peace 
of Europe could have been preserved fora day? Unless prompt disavowal and 
punishment had been offered, every Frenchman would have been ready to eross 
the Channel as an enemy, and the civilized world would have regarded the 
English people as a nation of outlaws. 

In our country, so far from there being any proper indication of disavowal, 
the indications are the other way. Elections have taken place at the North 
since the Harper's Ferry invasion, in which the public sentiment bas been exhib- 
ited. Those who maintain the abolition views have proved stronger than they 
ever were before. In New-York they have triumphed over the other parties 
combined together ; and in Boston, notwithstanding an attempt to stay the tide, 
the same result has followed. In Congress, the same lamentable exhibition is 
afforded. More than one hundred members prefer to keep the government dis- 
organized, rather than abandon a eandidate whose recommendation of a book 
inviting a combined effort to introduce anarchy and servile war at the South, 
makes him obnoxious to the South : and of these some sixty have signed a rec- 
ommendation of the same book ; and there they stand, and have stood for more 
thansix weeks, with unbroken front, refusing any kind of concession to the out- 
raged feelings of the South. Can any Southern man believe that these Repre- 
sentatives do not represent the feelings of their constituents ; and that the 
would venture upon the measure of keeping the government disorganized, 
against the public opinion that is behind them ? 

Here, then, we have before us the North and the South, standing face to face 
—not yet as avowed and open enemies ; but with deep-seated feelings of enmity 
rankling in their bosoms, which at any moment may burst forth into section. 
Is it wise, when we see flame shining through every crevice, and ready to leap 
from every open window—is it wise to close the window, and fill up every gap, 
and shut our eyes to the fact that the fire is raging within the building? It is 
not wise. We must examine the premises, and determine whether the building 
ean be saved, or whether it must be abandoned. 

We have now reached this point in our inquiry. The Harper’s Ferry inva- 
sion, with the developments following it, and the now existing condition of the 
country, prove that the North and the South are standing in hostile array—the 
one with an absolute majority, sustaining those who meditate our destruction, 
and refusing to us any concession or guaranty—and the other baffled in every 
attempt at compromise or security. 


CAUSES WHICH HAVE OPERATED TO PRODUCE THE RESULT, AND WHETHER PERMA~ 
NENT OR NOT. 


\The inquiry which must naturally follow would be into the eauses which 
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have led to this result, and whether these causes are transient in character, or 
must continue to operate until they result in a final overthrow of our institu- 
tions 

To determine this question, it becomes necessary to review a portion of the 
history of our country. 

At the termination of the Revolutionary war, there were six slaveholding 
States and seven non-slaveholding. The Northern section had no territory but 
that from which has since been formed the States of Vermont and Maine. The 
Southern owned the Northwest and the Southwest, and had in its possession 
the mears of expanding itself into the numerous States which have since been 
formed out of this territory. The local law of slavery in the parent State 
would have followed in the offspring, and the result must have been that the 
power of the South Would have had the vast preponderance. At that time, 
too, the commerce of the South was equal to that of the North ; and, oceupy- 
ing a more favorable position, both as to soil and climate, there was every rea- 
sonable prospect that she would be in the advance of all the elements of national 
strength. 

How different a result do we this day realize! The North has grown to a 
degree of power and grandeur unequalled in the history of the world. They 
have taken possession of the maguiheat inheritance of the South, and on the 
fertile plains which should have been ours they gather their thousands, and 
utter voices of denunciation against those who bestowed upon them the power 
and wealth which they enjoy. What are the causes of these results? How has 
it come to pass that the South, having in its hands the means of unlimited prog- 
ress and certain preponderance, has been reduced almost to the condition of a 
suppliant, while the North has grown into such proportions that it assumes to 
give law as a master ? 

The more perfect union of the States was an object of great interest to the 
Revolutionary patriots. In 1784, Virginia led the way by ceding to the United 
States her magnificent domain north of the Ohio river. The terms of Vir- 
ginia’s act of cession required that the States to be formed from this territory 
shall be “ admitted members of the Federal Union, having the same rights of 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence, as the other States.” Shortly after 
the cession, a committee of the Congress of the Confederation was raised to 
frame an ordinance for the establishment of the territory. This committee, of 
whom Mr. Jefferson was one, reported an ordinance excluding slavery after the 
year 1800. This restriction on slavery, however, was struck out by the Con- 
—- on motion of North Carolina—every Southern State and every Southern 

elegate, except Mr. Jefferson, voting for striking out; and the ordinance was 
adopted without the restriction. During the several subsequent sessions of 
Congress, other propositions were moved; and finally, on the 13th of July, 
1787, just two months before the adoption of our present Constitution, the ordi- 
nance was adopted with the restriction clause, as follows : 


“ Art. 6. There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said territory, 
otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
vieted; Provided always, that any person escaping into the same, from whom labor or ser- 
vice is lawfully claimed in any one of the original States, such fugitive may be lawfully 
reclaimed and conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor or service as aforesaid.” 


Three things are apparent from this statement: the first is, that Virginia 
and the South made this great concession for the sake of the Federal Union ; 
the second is, that the concession was made upon the express condition that 
fugitive slaves escaping into the territory should be restored to their owners ; 
and the third is, that at this early period, long before fanaticism had mingled in 
this controversy, and before the South had any apprehensions as to her equal 
rights, the North, with far-reaching ecraftiness, secured to itself a predominance 
of eventual power in the Union. The generous and confiding character of the 
South overlooked these considerations. Her statesmen were then in possession 
of the government. General Washington was at the head, surrounded by gen- 
erous and noble spirits; and the slaveholder and the non-slaveholder had so 
often stood side by side in conflict with their enemy, that they still deemed each 
other brethren. 
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But what bas been the effect of these cessions upon the relative condition of 
the North and the South? From this ceeded territory nine States have grown— 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi These States, added to the six original slave States, would have 
increased their number to fifteen. The Northern States, having but two new 
States to add to their original seven, would have numbered nine in all. Hence, 
it would have followed that the South would now have had 30 Senators and 122 
re vam in Congress, while the North would have had only 18 Senators 
and 92 Representatives. The effect of the ceasions, however, has been to give 
to the North five out of these nine States, while the South retained but four. 
The Northern States have, therefore, added these five to their original seven ; 
which twelve being added to Vermont and Maine, made their number fourteen, 
against ten Southern States; and the distribution of power, according to the 
present basis, gives to the North, as the effect of these gessions, 28 Senators and 
140 Representatives in Congress, while the South has only 20 Senators and 74 
Representatives. 

History does not afford a parallel for so magnanimous and voluntary a sur- 
render. Virginia, which contributed the largest portion, was, perhaps, more 
independent than any of her sisters. With a climate and soil the most favored 
by nature—with an extended commerece—with fine ports and noble rivers—with 
somewhat of a navy, and with a well-tried militia, she was quite able to stand 
alone But she gave upali for the sake of union. Nay, more—the whole prod- 
uce of the sales of all the land ceeded by the South, amounting to some one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, was thrown into the coffer of the Union— 
while the sales in the Northera portion of the Union were reserved to them- 
selves. Surely, if there could be created a sentiment of gratitude and brutherly 
love in States, that sentiment should have existed in the Northern States tow- 
ard the people of the South. 

The next event of importance in this history, was the purchase of Louisiana. 
This acquisition was made in April, 1803, under the treaty with France, and 
was approved by the whole Union. The territory acquired was all slavehold- 
ing. The rights of the inhabitants were expressly guaranteed to them by treaty; 
and the local law being that of a slaveholding country, of course attached 
throughout its entire extent. Ten States have been, or are about to be, formed 
from this purchase. At the date of the treaty, there were eight slaveholding 
and nine non-slaveholding States ; and from territory then belonging to the 
Union, the slave States could add to their number but two, to wit: Alabama 
and Mississippi—while five remained to be added to the North, namely, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Maine. When these should all have been ad- 
mitted, the North was to have fourteen States—the South but ten. The pur- 
chase of Louisiana, by extending the local law of slavery over all its territory, 
added to the South this whole area, making in all twenty States; and the ae- 
quisition of Florida, under the treaty of Spain, added one more State, making 
twenty-one Southern States, against fourteen Northern. 

Such was the condition and prospects of the Union when Missouri applied for 
admission. Maine had just been admitted without objection, and the Union 
stood at its old position—the North having one more State than the South. The 
admission of Missouri would only have made them equal for the time. The 
opposition, therefore, to the admission of Missouri was induced not by any ex- 
isting preponderance of the South, but by one that was anticipated. Just as 
they did in 1787, the North made use of the attachment of the South to the 
Union to effect their scheme, and insisted that all the territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi should be given up by the South. It is highly instructive to us, in our 

resent circumstances, to notice that the only motive to this refusal to admit 
Missouri, must have been to secure power to the North. Fanaticism had yet 
exercised no controlling power. Hatred had not yet been excited. The many 
bonds, social, commercial, and religious, which bound the country together, were 
yet in full vigor. 

Again the adoration of the South for union prevailed. A voice from its 
midst, in an evil hour, proposed what it called a compromise, and the North 
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eagerly seized and urged it forward. The Missouri compromise took its plac: 
on the statute-book, and graved in the soil of the Union a geographical line be- 
tween the North and the South. It was called a compromise ; but unfortunately 
it differed from ihe usual aeceptation of the term, in that it gave all on one side 
of the line to the North, and secured nothing on the other side to the South. 
By it the North gained territory for six additional States, namely : Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington. The South reserved but 
two—Missouri and Arkansas—with the chances of a third from the Indian ter- 
ritory. The disastrous consequences of this compromise are portrayed with the 
pen of a prophet, by Mr. iden and I respectfully ask to have his words 
read in your hearing. 


Extract from a letter of Mr. Jefferson to John Holmes. 
“MonTICBLLO, April 22, 1830. 


“T thank you, dear sir, for the copy you have been so kind as to send me of ‘the letter to 
your constituents on the Missouri question. It is a perfect justification to them. I had for 
a long time ceased to read newspapers, or pay any attention to public affairs, confideat that 
they were in good hands, and content to be a passenger in our bark to the shore, from 
which Iam not far distant. But this momentous question, like a fire-bell in the night, 
awakened and filled me with terror. I considered it at once as the knell of the Union. It is 
hushed, indeed, for the moment. But this is a reprieve only, not the final sentence. A geo- 
ee line, coinciding with a marked principle, moral and political, once conceived and 
1eld up to the angry passions of men, will never be obliterated, and every newirritation will 
mark it deeper aud deeper. . , ... . 

“T regret that Tam now to die in the belief that the useless sacrifice of themselves by 
the generation of 1776, to acquire self-government and happiness to their country, is to be 
thrown away by the unwise and unworthy passions of their sons, and that my on!y consola- 
tion is to be, that I shall not live to weep over it.” 


ACTION OF THE ABOLITIONISTS IN CONGRESS. 


We will now pass down to the period when a new element was brought into 
this unfortunate controversy. In 1835, petitions for the abolition of slavery in 
places subject to the authority of the general government, began to be presented 
to Congress. This form of proceeding was 7 merely to adjust a lever 
which might reach the institution of slavery within the States ; and it is haz- 
arding little to affirm, that such was distinctly understood to be the design of 
the movement. Such an attempt should have been met by the prompt and 
stern rebuke of the common government of all the States ; for it would seem to 
be an axiomatic truth, that where several States had entered into an alliance, 
there was an obligation on each to respect the institutions of the other; and 
that any attempt to use the alliance for the purpose of assailing the institutions 
of any one of the parties, was a breach of faith, and must ensue in a dissolution 
of the alliance. Stern rebuke, and unyielding resistance, should have been 
offered by Congress to all these attempts; and such was the course advised by 
Southern statesmen. As far back as 1838, the dangers which are now around 
us were clearly foretold by Mr Calhoun, and it may serve to convince us that 
the final result is not far in the future, if we see before us the antecedents which 
had been distinctly traced. I ask leave, therefore, to have read an extraet from 
a speech made in 1838: 

“ This was the only question of sufficient magnitude and potency to divide this Union; 
and divide it, it would, or drench the country in blood, if not arrested. He knew how much 
the sentimcnt he had uttered would be misconstrued and misrepresented. There were those 
who saw no danger to the Union in the violation of all its fundamental principles, but who 
were full of apprehension when danger was foretold or resisted, and who held not the 
authors of the danger, but those who forewarned or opposed it, responsible for consequences. 
But the cry of disunion, by the weak or designing, hai no terror for him. If his attach- 
ment to the Union was less, he might tamper with the deep disease which now afflicts the 
body politic, and keep silent until the patient was ready to sink under its mortal blows. It 
is a cheap, and he must say, but too certain a mode of acquiring the character of devoted 
attachment to the Union. But seeing the danger as he did, he would be a traitor to the 
Union, and tho-e he represented, to keep silence. The assaults daily made on the institu- 
tions of nearly one half of the States of this Union by the cther—institutions interwoven 
from the beginning with their political and social existence, and which cannot be other than 
they are, without their inevitable destruction, will, and must, if continued, make two people 
of one, by destroying every sympathy between the two great sections, obliterating from their 
hearts the recollections of their common danger and glory, and implanting in their place a 
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mutual hatred, more deadly than ever existed be!ween two neighboring people, since the 
commencement of the human race. He feared not the circulation of the thourands of incen- 
diary and slanderous | een otc which were daily issued from an organized and powerful 

ss, among those intended to be vilified. They cunnot penetrate our section ; that was not 

danger ; it lay in a different direction. Their circulation in the non-slaveholding States 
was what was to be dreaded. It was infusing a deadly poison into’the minds of the rising 
generation, implanting in them feelings of hatred, the most deadly hatred, instead of .affec- 
tion and love, for one half of this Union, to be returned op their part with equal detesta- 
tion. The fatal, immutable consequences, if not arrested, and that without delay, were such 
as he had presented. 

‘* The abolitionists tell you, in so many words, that their object is to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, as but one step toward final abolition in the States. With this object, 
avowed by the abolitionists, what do duty and policy demand on our part? We see the 
end; and that, if it can be effected, it would be our destruction. Shall we yield or stand fast? 
That is the question. If we yield an inch, we are gone. The very ground on which we are 
asked to make the first concession, will be urged on us with equal force to make the second, 
the third, and every intermediate one, till the last is consummated. . ... . Atevery 
step they would become stronger, and we weaker, if we should be so infatuated as to make 
the first copcession. . . . . . There never was a question agitated, where the most un- 
yielding opposition was so necessary for success. 

“Be ought not, perhaps, to be surprised that Senators should differ so widely from him on % 
this subject. They did not view the disease as he did. He saw working at the bottom of 
these movements the same spirit which, two centuries ago, eonvulsed the Christian world, 
anc deluged it in blood—that fierce and cruel spirit of persecution which originated in as- 
sumed superiority and mistaken principles of duty, that made one man believe that he was ac- 
countable for the sins of another, and that he was the judge of what belonged to his tem- 

ral and eternal welfare, and was bound, at the peril of his own soul, to interfere te rescue 

im from perdition. Against this fell and bloody spirit it was in vain to interpore this 
amendment. . .. . . . An inflexible adherence to our principles and our rights, 
and a decided and emphatic tone, equally remote from violence or concession, only can 
save us. The deluded agitators must be plainly told that it is no concern of theirs what is 
the character of our institutions, and that they must not be touched here, or in the terri- 
tories or the States, by them or the government; that they were under the guardian pro- 
tection of the Constitution, and that we stood prepared to repel all interference or discon- 
nection, be the consequence what it might.” 





Unfortunately for the South, concession became again its policy. It was vir- 
tually admitted that the North had a right to assail the institution of slavery, 
when Congress agreed to receive their petitions. Logically, this admission de- 

* manded a consideration of the matter of the petition. But, with singular in- 
consistency, a rule was made that the petitions should be laid upon the table, 
without further action. So violent a separation of premises and conclusions 
satisfied no one ; and the result was, that the agitation continued with unabated 
zeal. The political parties into which the country was divided, made their 
court to this fanatieal element, added to its strength, and gave direction to its 
blindness. 

Its first fruits were developed in the severance of Christian fellowship in the 
churches. Inflamed with zeal, by imaginary wrong, and assuming as an article of 
the faith, that slavery was a sin, they denounced their brethren of the South as 
unworthy of meeting with them at the table of their common Master. The 
profes followers of that meek and gentle Saviour, who, from the hills of 
Galilee, and from the mountains of Judea, had looked down without censure 
upon thousands of dwellings, inhabited by slaveholders—of that Saviour, one of 
whose first miracles was the healing, and restoring to a Roman master, his slave, 
sick with the palsy, and commending that master, by declaring that he had not 
found faith like his in all Israel—these Northern professors of a new Chris- 
tianity cannot hold communion with slave-owners. 

The great apostle of the Gentiles could compass the Roman world, and preach 
to the thousands, and tens of thousands of slaveholders around him, without 
one word of reproach. He could convert to the faith the fugitive slave of one 
of his friends, and send back to him that slave, without the smallest imputation 
upon his faith or practice. Nay, more—as though the spirit of God had pre- 
pared, beforehand, the means to enlighten every Christian upon this very sub- 
jeet—the church of God is inspired, to place in the canon of scripture, the noble 

and respectful letter written by St. Paul to this slaveholding master. The whole 

Roman world—from the Euphrates to the Pillars of Hercules—from the Danube 

to Mount Atlas—Goths and Ostrogoths, Vandals, Huns, Gauls and Britons, all 
ean hold communion with each other, through the one common Lord, when 
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professing the common faith ; yet here, in the same nation, under the same con- 
stitution, with the same Bible, professing one faith, the North cannot hold fel- 
lowship with the South. The great leading denominatione—Methodist and 
Baptist—have entirely severed their connection with each other. The Presby- 
terian and Episcopalinn still meet together, and are yet preserved from this 
fanaticism. But in one portion even of Presbyterian, and in many of the 
smaller denominations, the cords are chafed and worn 80, as to be incapable of 
further stress ; and so it results that the North acknowledges no fellowship with 
the South. They practically have added a new article to the Christian creed, 
and in all these cases the tidal wave of persecution has set in from the North, 
and at each flow it surges higher and higher upon the South, without any in- 
terval of ebb. 


ADMISSION OF TEXAS AND ITS FRUITS. 


The next step in our history, to which I must allude, is the admission of Texas 
into the Union. At this period, there were twenty-six States in the Union, 
evenly divided between the Porth and the South. Southern development had 
been exhausted ; but in the territory remaining, five States were yet to be added 
to the North. The World’s Convention, which met at London in 1848, had 
taken into its consideration the abolition of slavery in Texas. In this conven- 
tion were delegates from New-England ; and it is a matter of history that the 
convention waited on the British Minister, and urged upon him a government 
loan to Texas, to be applied toward the abolition of slavery. What took place 
in the secret conelave of the minister, can easily be conjectured, from the fol- 
lowing outline of a debate in the British Parliament, extracted from the London 
“ Times ;:” 


“Texas.—In the House of Lords on Friday, the 18th of August, Lord Brougham intro- 
duced the subject of Texas and Texan slavery, in the following manner : 


“ Lord Brougham raid that, seeing his noble friend at the head of the foreign department 
in bis place, he wished to obtain some information from him relative to a state of great 
interest at the present time, namely, Texas. That country was in a state of independence, 
de facto, but its independence had never been acknowledged by Mexico, the state from which 
it was torn by the events of the revolution. He was aware that its independence had been 
so far acknowledged by this country, that we had a treaty with it. 

“The importance of Texas could not be underrated. It was a country of the greatest 
capabilities. and was in extent fully as large as France. It possessed a soil of the finest and 
most fertile character, and it was capable of producing nearly all tropical produce, and its 
climate was of a most healthy character. It had access to the Gulf of Mexico, through the 
river Mississippi, with which it communicated by means of the Red river. . . . . The 
markets whence they obtained their supply of slaves were Georgia, the Carolinas, and 
Virginia ; which States coomeniy eo their surplus slave population, which would other- 
wise be a burden to them, to the Texan market. No doubt it was true, as has been stated, 
that they treated their slaves tolerably well, because they knew it was for their interest to 
rear them, as they had such a profitable market for them in Texas. This made him irre- 
sistibly anxious for the abolition of slavery in Texas; for if it were abolished there, not only 
would that country be cultivated by free and white labor, but it would put a stop to the 
habit of breeding slaves for the Texan market. The consequence would be, that they would 
solve this great question in the history of the United States. for it must ultimately end in the 
abolition of slavery in America. He therefore looked forward most anxiously to the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Texas, as he was convinced that it would ultimately end in the abolition 
of slavery throughout the whole of America. He knew that the Texans would do much, as 
regarded the abolition of slavery, if Mexico could be induced to recognize their indepen- 
dence. 

“If, therefore, by our good offices, we could get the Mexican government to acknowledge 
the independence of Texas, he would suggest a hope that it might terminate in the abolition 
of slavery in Texas, and ultimately the whole of the Southern States of America.” 


The Earl of Aberdeen, in his reply, stated that— 


* He need hardly say that every effort on the part of her majesty’s government would lead 
to that result which was contemplated by his noble friend. He was sure that he need hardly 
say that no one was more anxious than himself to see the abolition of slavery in Texas ; and 
if he could not consent to produce papers, or to give further information, it did not arise 
from indifference, but from quite a contrary reason. In the present state of the negotiations 
between the two countries in question, it would not contribute to the end they had in view 
if he then expressed any opinion as to the state of those negotiations; but he could assure 
his noble friend that, by means of urging the negotiations, as well as by every other means 
in their power, her majesty’s ministers would press this matter.” 
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Lord Brougham observed that nothing could be more pon ag see than the 
statement of his noble friend, which would be received with joy by all who 
were favorable to the object of the anti-slavery societies 

At this important period, the providence of that God, who holdeth in his 
hand the destinies of nations, set aside the powers which man had placed in 
authority over us, and raised up two Virginia patriots in their stead. John 
Tyler, and Abel P. Upshur, men of sterling character, and far-seeing states- 
manship, were putin charge of the ship of state. They eaw through the 
schemes of England. With consummate skill, and earnest zeal, they undertook 
to rescue Texas, and had so far succeeded, that a treaty was ready fe signature 
between Texas and the United States, when the explosion on board the Prince- 
ton deprived the country of the valued life of Judge Upshur. Mr. Calhoun 
was then put in requisition by Mr. Tyler, and the unanimous vote of the senate 
called him to the post of Seeretary of State. In a fortnight the treaty was 
completed, and once more equality between the North and South was on the 
eve of being restored. 

But here intervened one of those unfortunate eanvassings fur the Presidency, I 
which are the bane of the South. Mr. Van Buren, and Mr. Clay, the candidates 
of the two great parties, each fearing to offend the Abolition party, or to throw 
it into the seale of his antagonist, simultaneously published letters against an- 
nexation, and at the ensuing session of Congress the treaty with Texas was de- 
feated. The good sense of the country, however, assisted by that appetite for 
territory which seems to belong to the Anglo-Saxon race, put aside the tram- 
mels of political machinery, oat declared in favor of annexation. The unfortu- 
nate managers were overwhelmed in the catastrophe, and the Southern patriots 
had the satisfaction of consummating the admission of Texas three days before 
they surrendered the reins of government to their successors. 

he conditions upon which Texas was admitted into the Union, provided that 
from her territory five States might be created in the future. Inasmuch as at 
least five remained to be admitted for the Nerthern section, the admission of 
Texas gave to the South merely an equilibrium in the Senate. The majority in 
the House was already gone from the South forever. The electoral po see if 
arranged sectionally, would give a majority also to the North. So that all the 
South acquired by the admission of Texas was the power to check—a negative 
power. Positive power had already departed from them. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


At this era the Mexican war occurred. The country rushed into it with an 
eagerness which blinded it to all consequences. North and South freely con- 
tributed its blood and treasure, and freely shared its glories and its dangers. 
Bat before the peans of victory had yet subsided—before the lamentations for 
the dead had yet ceased—before the country could yetsee through the clouds of the 
fature—the North summoned together its forces to seize fur themselves the en- 
tire spoils of the war. The Wilmot proviso was brought forward during the 
war, in August, 1846 and so far as the House of Representatives in Congress 
was concerned, was adopted. By this proviso, it was declared that slavery 
should be excluded from all territory to be acquired from Mexico The Southern 
States were informed that, although their blood and treasure had contributed to 
the result—although the bones of their slain lay entombed before the fortresses, 
and among the mountains of Mexico—althouyh Monterey, and Churubusco, and 
Buena Vista, and Chapultepec. were names sacred to the glories of North or 
South, yet no Southern man should stand upon the conquered territory upon 
the same footing with the Northern. The institutions of the North, whether 
Mormon or infidel, might attend them—the Chinaman, or the ‘Lasear, or the 
Sandwich-Islander, or the Zambo—all might have equal protection and right, 
bat the most valuable property of the Southern man must be left behind. 

It is not surprising that the Southern States should have been fired with io- 
dignation at this attack. But what availed that? Although in 1846 the Senate 
checked the proviso by a mancavre, yet in 1847 it was renewed, upon the ex- 
panded basis of excluding the South from all territory on this continent. This 
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also passed the House of Representatives and was again defeated by the man- 
ageinent of the Senate. 

Forbearance could sustain no more. The legislatures of the Southern States 
began to speak their deep and settled —— 

Viginia, in March, 1847, thus announced her purpose. 


Extract from Virginia Resolutions of 1847. 


“2. Resolved unanimously, That all territory which may be acquired by the arms of the 
United States, or yielded by treaty with any fo:eign power, belongs to the several States of this 
Union, as their joiut and common property, in which each and all have equal rights, and that 
the enactment by the federal government of any law which should directly, or by its effects, 
prevent the citizens of any State from emigrating with their property, of whatever descrip- 
tion. into «uch territory, would make a discrimination unwarranted by, and in violation of, 
the Constitution, and the rights of the States from which such citizens emigrated, and in 
derogation of that perfect equality which belong: to the several States as members of this 
Union, and would tend directly to subvert the Union itself. 

3. Resolved, That if. in disregard alike of the spirit and principles of the act of Congress 
on the aimiasion of the State of Missouri into the Union, generally known as the Missouri 
compromise. and of every consideration of justice, of constitutional right and of fraternal feel- 
ing, the fearful i-sue shall be forced upen the country, which must result from the adoption 
and attempted enforcement of the proviso aforesaid as an act of the general government, 
the people of Virginia can have no difficulty in choosing between the only alternatives that 
will then remain, of abject sumission to aggression and outrage on the one hand, or deter- 
mined resistance on the other, at all hazards, and to the last extremity. 

“4. Resolved unanimously, That the general a-sembly holds it to be the duty of every man 
in every section of this confederacy. if the Union is dear to him, to oppose the passage of 
any law, for whatever purpose, by which territory to be acquired may be subject to such a 
restriction. 

“5. Resolved unanimously, That the passage of the above-mentioned proviso makea it the 
duty of every slaveho!ding State, and of all the citizens thereof, as they value their dearest 
privileges, their sovereignty, their independ nce, their rights of property, to take firm, united 
and concerted action in this emergency.” 


South Carolina uttered the same language in December of the same year; 
and the other Southern States responded, in such & manner as to produce a 
pause. The treaty with Mexico was signed in May, 1848, and an attempt was 
then made in Congress to arrange the territory acquired, to the satisfaction of 
the North and the South. The South asked no more than that their rights and 
property, as guaranteed by the Constitution, should be respected. The North, 
on the other hand, demanded the total exclusion of Southern institutions. 
With a view to some proper adjustment, a committee was raised in the Senate, 
consisting of an equal number of Northern and Southern men. The ehairman 
was Mr. Clayton, from the nearly neutral State of Delaware. Hear his aceount 
of the proceedings of that committee : 


“ As soon as we assembled, a proposition was made by a mem/er from the South to extend 
the Missouri compromi-e line to the Pacific. The vote upon it stood, four Southern mem- 
bers for it, and four Northern members against it. We renewed the proposition in every con- 
ceivable form ; but our Northern friends rejected it as often as it was proposed. We discussed 
it—we entreated them to adopt it. We did not pretend that it was a con-titutional mea ure, 
but that it had been held by many asa compact between the North and the South, ani was 
justified as a measure of peace. We argued to show the justice of extending the line to the 
Pacific. I ebtained a statement from “tne land office, showing that, by such an extension of 
this line, the North would have the exclu<ive occupation of one million and six hundred 
thousand square miles in the territocies outside the States, and the South but two hundred 
and sixty-two thousand square miles, in which, ob-erve, slavery could only be tolerated jn 
case the people residing there should allow it. The proposition being rejected by the North, 
there was, indeed, as the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) has described it, ‘a 
solemn pause in the committee.’ All hope of amicable settlement for the moment vanished, 
and unnatural contention seemed likely to prevail among u3. It was then proposed to rest 
the present hope of settlement on the Supreme Court, as the ark of our safety. We came 
into the Senate with three fourths of the committee in favor of it, and the o’her fourth not 
fixed against it. An appeal was provided in the bill from all decisions of the territorial 
judges in case of writs of habeas corpus, or other cases where the issue of personal freeiom 
should be presented. The South agreed in the Senat+, with extraordinary unanimity, to sub- 
mit the validity of their claims to the Supreme Court; but the North were by no means 
unanimous. There was, however, a majority in favor of the bill embracing this principle. 
Having passed the Senute, it was sent to the Hou-e, where, on the twenty-eighth day of July, 
1848. it was defeated by a vote of one hundred and twelve to ninety-seven—five sixths of the 
opposition to it being from the North.” 


The failure of this scheme left the territory without government, and in 
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August, 1848, the O n territorial bill was passed; by the 26th section of 
which, it was enacted that the inhabitants of the said territory shall be entitled 
to all the privileges granted by the ordinance of 1787, and “shall be subject to 
all the conditions, and restrictions, and probibitions, in said articles of compact 
imposed upon the people of said territory.” Here, then, was an enactment of 
the Wilmot proviso ; but as it only covered territory north of 36 deg., 30 min., 
the President approved it on that ground, and the South acquiesced again. 

The conflict was still continued as to the remaining territory; and in 1849 
Virginia repeated, and confirmed her resolutions of 1847, and added another as to 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia. The following are the resolutions : 


Extract from Resolutions of the General Assembly of Virginia, adopted Jan. 29, 1849. 


“1. Resolved unanimously, That the passage of the above-mentioned proviso makes it the 
duty of every slaveholding State, and of all citizens thereof. as they value their dearest 
privilege-, their sovereignty, their independence, and their rights of property, to take firm, 
united, and concerted action, in this emergency. 

“2. Resolved, That we regard the ey of a law by the Congress of the United States, 
abolishing slavery, or the slave-trade, in the District of Columbia, as a direct attack upon 
the institutions of the Southern States, to be resisted at every hazard. 

“3. Resolved, That in the event of the passage by Congress of the Wilmot proviso, or any 
law abolishing slavery or the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, the governor of this 
commonwealth is requested immediately to convene the legislature of this State (if it shall 
have adjourned) to consider of the mode and means of redress.” 


South Carolina n responded, in December, 1849, and declared that the 
time for action ros ; and she was not mistaken, for, immediately there- 
after, the President of the United States sent out his military governor to or- 
genize the territory of California. At his word election districts are formed, 
and electoral rights conferred; and the promiscuous horde, whom war, and the 
spirit of adventure, had collected in California, are invested with authority to 
make a constitution, and by it exclude the entire South from any participation 
in the wealth of that whole region. 

In 1850, this Constitution came before Congress, and was adopted with the 
other measures known as the compromise of 1850. South Carolina regarded 
these measures as a mere aggravation of the injuries before hea upon the 
South. She considered the constitution of California, when sanctioned y Con- 
gress, to be a virtual enactment of the Wilmot proviso. Even the Missouri 
compromise line had been disregarded by that constitution; and the entire 
Pacific coast had now, by the operation of the Oregon bill, and this constitution 
of California, been closed to Southern emigration. One of these compromise 
measures enacted as follows : 


“Tt shall not be lawful to bring into the District of Colambia, any slave whatever, for the 
purpose of beithg placed in depot, to be subsequently transferred to any other State, or place, 
to be sold as merchandise; and if such slave be brought into the said district by its owner, 
or by the authority or consent of its owner, contrary to the provisions of this act, such 
slave shall thereupon become liberated and free.” 


This law raised the issue upon which Virginia had pledged herself to act ; 
and South Carolina, in going forward, considered herself vee | as the front 
rank of the advancing column of her sisters. I refer again to these incidents 
merely as facts, with no intention to censure or impute wrong. They must be 
mentioned to explain and justify the course of South Carolina, and they show 
that in each stage of her progress she had, as she thought, the concurrence of 
her sister States. 

In her judgment, the other compromise measure of 1850, which changed the 
boundary of Texas, was equally exceptionable. It withdrew territory from the 
State of Texas, for no other apparent purpose than to convert that territory 
into free soil, and brought close upon the flank of the Southern States the very 
instrument for their destruction which Lord Brougham had sought in 1848 ; 
and for ali this, the equivalent offered to the South was a fugitive slave law, 
which we believed would be as persistently eluded by the Northern States, as 
the obligation which the Constitution and the previous laws of Congress had 
already imposed upon them. 
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Entertaining these opinions, South Carolina proceeded to arm her people. 
Desiring to act in concert with the South, she first sent delegates to a Southern 
Congress, and next prepared herself to secede from the Union. At this stage of 
her progress she was met by your resolutions of 1851, in which you declared 

our acceptance of the compromise of 1850, and your request to us to desist 

m our purpose of secession. We did desist. We restrained our gallant 
coursers, although with great straining upon the reins of State. We have stood 
still from that day, and almost mute. We have waited as you desired—and what 
have since been the results ? 


THE KANSAS CONTROVERSY. 


Kansas next came upon the stage of action. A strong effort is made in Con- 
gress by those who yet believed in the virtue of reasoning with fanaticism, and 
of pry cen the demagogue to remove the whole subject of slavery from the 
halls of Congress. The Kansas-Nebraska act is passed ; the Missouri Compro- 
mise is repealed. At the same time the Supreme Court lends its aid, by the 
Dred Seott decision, and the South is congratulated that now she is to have 
that peace for which so many sacrifices have been made. 

No sooner is this done, but the contest assumes a new and more alarming 
character. Throughout the North societies are organized for taking possession 
of Kansas. Emigrants are sent out, armed to the teeth—and the arms are fur- 
nished by the pulpit and the press. The South can do no less than defend 
itself—and thus civil war is waged in the territory between the North and 
South ; and nothing but its distance in the far West prevented it from involving 
the entire country. That war was crushed out by the forces of the federal 

overnment; but the bloodhounds whom it trained were kept in leash to break 
‘orth upon Harper's Ferry. It has ended in the complete ddivety of Kansas to 
the North ; and now the two sections stand front to front—the North elate with 
victory, in possession of both Houses of Congress, and only awaiting the Presi- 
dential election to seize upon the purse and the sword of the nation. 

Heretofore each section of the Union was represented in either camp. But 
now both camps are sifted, and no familiar voice from either sectivn is lifted to 
stay the sounds of angry vituperation. A broad geographical line is ploughed 
into the soil, and none may cross it but with sword and buckler. Compare this 
state of things with the period when a few fanatical followers rallied around 
Birney as their leader. Look at the struggle made at the last Presidential elec- 
‘ion, and consider how nearly we had reached the crisis. The Delilah of the 
North had already cried out, “‘ The Philistines be upon thee, O Samson.” And 
although, on that occasion, he burst asunder the withes and gave us respite 
for four years, yet now again are new bonds in preparation; and this time we 
have reason to fear that the locks of our strength have been shorn—and, made 
blind beforehand, we are about to be driven to the millstones to grind meal for 
our enemies. 

We stand now in the Union fifteen States to eighteen; and of these fifteen we 
must consider at least one as neutral. The constitutional barrier which we have 
always had in the Senate is, therefore, gone, and with it all power to cheek the 
appointments to office. The House of Representatives has been lost to us for 
years. The Electoral College, when combined sectionally, must, of course, 
elect a sectional President ; and, in a few years, even the judicial arm, with its 
slender protection, must follow the appointing power. As matters stand, we 
are gee J excluded from all the territory of the Union; and even the terri- 
torial legislature of Nebraska has ventured to pass an act excluding slavery 
from that territory. At every point, therefore, we are fairly at bay. 

And what is the prospect before us? Is it likely that the torrent which is in 
motion will be stayed in its course? A few moments’ consideration of its 
causes will inform us. The generaticn which now has possession of the political 
power of the North has been regularly trained from childhood to the course 
which they are now pursuing. At their mother’s knee they were taught that 
slavery was a sin. Phe school then surrounded them with pictures and books, 
in which the lash was represented in every Southern hand, and the groans of 
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the slave as the music of every household. Horrid spectacles of mothers sep- 
arated from their children—descriptions of brutal violence and savage disregard 
of the kindliest feelings of humanity have been set before them, and the gener- 
ous sympathies of youth have been turned against their brethren of the same 
blood, as oppressors of the weak and ignorant African. ~ 

To these teachings the pulpit adds its religious sanction. The utterance of 
anathemas from the minister clothes the sentiment with the solemnity of reli- 
gious truth. Slavery is denounced as a sin, and the conscience is misled to 
assume jurisdiction over Southern conduct. The press then advances with its 
thousand tongues, and‘ nothing is heard but the continuous cry of wrong, and 
the earnest appeal for means and votes to extinguish that wrong. And here, the 
party leader, with his political craft and skill, intervenes, and gives direction to 
the one-sided energy which, without him, would soon exhaust itself. Thus we 
have every element of opinion and every power which operates on mind, 
brought into requisition to effect one result. That result is as certain as that 
effect follows cause ; and that effect must remain permanent, for the reason that 
the causes are permanent and ever acting. 


THE SOUTH STANDS IN THE UNION WITHOUT ANY PROTECTION FROM THE CONSTI- 
TUTION. 


We are brought, then, to this conclusion: The South stands in the Union 
without any protection from the Constitution, = to the government of a 
sectional party who regard our institutions as sinful, and whose leaders already 
declare that the destruction of these institutions is only a question of time. The 
power of this party must increase from the continued operation of the causes 
which have given them their present strength. Thus, with the forms of the 
Constitution around us, we are deprived of all the benefits to secure which the 
Union was formed. 

The preamble of that Constitution sets furth these objects in the following 
terms : 

“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, pion.ote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution fur the United States of America.” 

Where is that more perfect union? The answer is given by the shout which 
hailed a8 a hero the murderer and the assassin. As the ancient Greeks had no 
name for the parricide, and imposed no punishment for an unknown crime—so 
the Fathers of the Constitution p:ovided no means for repressing the unimagined 
invasion of a sister State. Nay, they actually disarmed each State, giving up to 
the federal government the army and navy, and making no provision fur pro- 
tection of a State from invasion by a sist (err State. This gave rise to the 
anomaly exhibited at Harper's Ferry, in the laws of the federal goverament 
affordiug no aid to the government of Virginia to protect her from invasion. 
This more perfect union is more strikingly illustrated in the spectacle now exhib- 
ited in the array of one half the Union against the other, urged on (as one of 
the speakers at a meeting in Boston most truthfully declares) by a “ religion of 
hate,” which is ready * to break down all laws, human and divine.” 

But the Constitution was also made to establish justice. The establishment 
of justice is evinced in the protection and security of life and property. The 
blood that cries from the ground at Harper's Ferry is witness to the security of 
life ; and, doubtless, the spotted regions on Brown's map would, in due time. 
have added their solemn voices, but for the utter failure in Virginia. And if 
these voices do not convince, let the ease with which some of the confederates 
escaped through sister States into Canada add its testimony. Nay, more. 
Suppose jurisdiction cf the crime had been surrendered to the federal govern- 
ment, and judgment had been delayed until the 4th of March next, how think 
you that the culprits would have fared with a Black Republican President 
intrusted with pardoning power? 

And what protection has the Union afforded to the most valuable property 
of the South—that which was chiefly in-view when the Constitution was made ? 
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“Thou shalt not steal,” says the word of God. “Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor's slave,” says the same authority. The Constitution and the “ higher 
law” were, therefore, in agreement when it recognized property ina slave, and 
stipulated to return him to his owner. But what is the condition of things in 
this Union? Eight, at least, of the States, and, I am told, as many as sixteen, 
have enacted laws tu defeat the rendition of the slave to his master ; and at this 
moment a controversy is pending in which even the transit of the slave with his 
master through a free State is declared unlawful. Associations are openly 
formed for the purpose of stealing and receiving the slave when stolen ; and in 
one State the owner reclaiming his slave does so on peril of an indictment for 
felony. The high priest of this new religion, occupying a high place in the 
government, and a probable suecessor to the Presidency, announces to his fol- 
lowers that they must defend these fugitive slaves as they would their “ house- 
hold gods.” 

And how does the Union insure domestic era rwragr 6¢ Let the necessity 
under which this State now is to arm her people—let that necessity answer. 
Let the sounds of war which are yet resounding through the streets of this eap- 
ital answer. Let the restless and uneasy feeling throughout the South answer. 
But against whom are we compelled to arm? Who are they that threaten us 
with coercion and violence? It is they who are called our brethren—they who 
are our rulers—they who formed with us a Constitution for common defence. 
They organize in their midst societies to destroy our peace, and to arm the 
slave against the master ; they preach a crusade against our institutions ; they 
train up their children to hate and distrust; they abuse to our destruction the 
power which the government has confided to them. We have surrendered to 
that government our arms and our fortresses—our army and our navy—our 
sword and our purse—and soon we may find, to our cost, that they are in the 
hands of an open enemy. 

Time does not permit the further elucidation of this portion of our inquiry. 
Enough, however, has been said to prove that w@bave a Union without a Con- 
stitution. The Union indeed press it but it has ceased to effect for us at the 
South the great objects for which it was formed. It is but the carcase of its 
former self—the body without the soul. The blessings which it once conferred 
have departed—the glories which once surrounded it have been dimmed, and its 
burdens remain, pressing down upon the South without compensation. History 
is not without its illustrations upon this subject to teach us wisdom. Republics 
have, before ours, been enslaved under all the forms of free institutions. It was 
in the Roman Senate that Sylla sat while his soldiers were butchering the citi- 
zens of the republic. It was in the Roman Forum that Antony thrice offered 
unto Cesar the kingly crown, which, in deference to the forms of the Constitu- 
tion, he thrice refused; and it was in a vain effort to restore that Constitution 
that Brutus and his confederates put Cesar to death. Long after the extinction 
of all liberty, the edicts of the senate professed to be in the name of the Roman 
people, and the emperor himself exercised his absolute authority under the 
republican names of consul and imperator. 

Are we, then, to be misled in the same manner by deceptive appearances? 
Is it not clear to the Southern people, that when the North have banded them- 
selves together, and are in possession of the government, the South has become 
a province of the North? Are they not really in a worse condition than they 
were in 1775? Then, as now, a sectional line (wider indeed in extent, buf not 
more so in effect), separated the rulers from their subjects; then, as now, the 
government was in the hands of one section, the other having a choice only 
between submission and resistance, But now, the Southern colonies must bear 
these additional aggravations : 


DEGRADING CONDITIONS OF FURTHER UNION BETWEEN THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 


1. Our rulers have been educated from childhood to denounce us and our 
institutions ; so that, instead of the kindly sympathy with which a government 
should respond to the feelings of those whom it governs, our government is our 
enemy. 
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2. That government being composed of a sectional party, it is the interest of 
its leaders to keep alive all the elements of sectional strife; and the future, 
therefore. offers to us no prospect of relief. 

3. The immense patronage and spoils of the government, and the large inter- 
ests involved in the public expenditures, and in discriminating tariffs, bring to 
the aid of the dominant party every selfish interest, and enable it to rivet its 
fetters upon the South; while the hope held out to Southern aspirants for 
office is used to corrupt our leaders and confound our people. 

4. The Southern States are degraded from their position of equality by the 
A announcement that they shall have no further expansion; while the 

orth, flushed with victory, are seizing the whole territory of the Union, and 
give us plainly to understand that our institutions are already doomed, and 
merely await execution of the sentence. 

5. And, finally, we are graciously informed that the arrangements of Southern 
capital and labor do not please our masters ; and that an irrepressible conflict 
has commenced, which must end inthe overthrow of Southern civilization. 

Even the autocrat of Russia feels a sympathy with his Siberian serfs, and 
would never allow his government to be regarded as the instrument of their 
ruin. If we are to be provinces, better—a thousand times better—to have in 
our rulers at least the prestige of an illustrious line of noble ancestry ; to be 
governed by nature’s noblemen, instead of the scum which the surges of party 
roll up on its surface. 

But we are toli that we are not in so hopeless a condition—that there are 
good men and true at the North who will break down this sectional tyranny— 
and we are referred to the meetings lately held in some of our Northern cities. 
I honor the magnanimity and courage of those noble spirits who have ventured 
to stem the torrent of prejudice and fanaticism. But their efforts have proved 
vain. They cannot fail to be vain, because they give up the citadel to the 
enemy. Even the president of the Boston meeting declarer that not an inch 
more is to be yielded to thegxtension of slavery. Every speaker, save one 
(and that one I honor for his Patriotic firmness and sagacity—Mr. O’Conor of 
New York), admits the justness of the Northern condemnation of slavery. This 
germ contains the logical sequences which the North have followed out into 
action. There can be no peace until they either change their opinions, or cease 
from taking any cognizance whatsoever of slavery. They must respect it as 
they would marriage, parental authority, or any other legitimate institution of a 
sister State; and, until our defenders take this position, they build upon the 
sands. 

But why waste our time in surmise, when realities are thrust openly before 
us? Can any one mistake the roaring of the storm at Washington? Has the 
column of the Republican party there shown any sign of wavering? Was ever 
such a spectacle presented to this country before? There, are plainly exhibited 
the dire results of this array of sections—and there, in that conflict for the mas- 
tery, is foreshadowed that real conflict between the States to which we are soon 
to be summoned. 

Will you undertake that conflict singly, or shall we act in concert? That is 
the great question which I am commissioned to ask. In 1847, and again in 
1849, your judgment pronounced in favor of “ concerted action.” We have 
adopted your judgment—and we come now to propose the conference. From 
the federal government, as it stands, we can expect nothing. From the North- 
ern States we have been repelled with denunciation. Our only resource, then, 
is in ourselves ; and among ourseives union is strength, 


A SOUTHERN CONFERENCE DEMANDED BY THE EXIGENCIES OF THE TIMES. 


The great and leading argument in favor of a conference is, that it is the 
roper step in any contingency. It isa measure which will preserve the Union, 
if it can constitutionally be preserved ; and, if it cannot, it is the proper prepar- 
atory step for Southern defence. Those who desire the maintenance of the 
Union must perceive that nothing is more likely to drive back the aggressions 
of the North, and to restore to us our rights, than the exhibition of a united 
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and determined purpose of resistance. And those who believe that the Union 
cannot he preserved, will equally perceive that a Southern conference is a ne- 
cessary step to effective Southern defence. This measure ought, therefore, to 
unite all parties, excepting alone that (if there be any such) which favors uncon- 
ditional submission. 

And what shall be the advice which may reasonably be expected from such 
a conference ? Certainly they will require a restoration of the Constitution and 
the perfect equality of the Southern States. Could any measure be more likely 
to effect this result than the united demand of the whole South? Say to the 
North, “ Repeal at once all your enactments against the just rendition of our 
slaves; break up your underground railroads ; perform toward us your consti- 
tutional obligations; and restore to us all those rights which the comity of na- 
tions as well as the Federal Constitution gnarantee to us. We insist that 
nations, bound to each other as we are, cannot agitate and form societies to im- 
pair the institutions recognized by the laws of either; and we demand the 
immediate suppression of such societies, and the return of tranquillity to our 
borders. If we are to remain united, we must no longer have our property 
stolen from us, and the thieves and stolen property protected by your laws; 
neither will we hear ourselves denounced as criminals and evil-doers while 
obeying our own laws.” Surely the South may unite in declaring anew her bill 
of rights ; and it is not yet treasonable to add that she must have equality in 
the Union, or she will seek independence out of it. 

It is obvious to ev« ry one, that if it be possible to procure these demands, and 
to remain in the Union, the united voice of the whole South is the only likely 
mode of effecting it; and if there be a more forbearing party still, who desire to 
try in the Union measures of retaliation and non-intercourse, or others who 
hope to prevail upon the North to give us new guarantees by amendments of 
the Constitution of the United States, a conference of the South offers the best 
mode of carrying out their plans. The wisest and best men of the South will 
be brought together to consider them, and the wisest and best measures may 
reasonably be expected. 

I would be wanting in the frankness and candor due to this august assemblage, 
if I did not plainly declare the opinions which we entertain in South Carolina. 
We have no confidence in any paper guarantees—neither do we believe that 
any measures of restriction or retaliation within the present Union will avail. 
But, with equal frankness we declare, that when we propose a conference, we 
do so with the full understanding that we are but one of the States in that con- 
ference, entitled like all the others to express our opinions, but willing to respect 
and abide by the united judgment of the whole. If our pace be too fast for 
some, we are content to walk slower; our earnest wish is that all may keep 
together. We cannot consent to stand still, but would gladly make common 
cause with all. We are far from expecting or desiring to dictate or lead. 

There are, indeed, material guarantees which Southern statesmen have pro- 
posed, and which, if added to the Constitution, might restore to the South its 
equality in the Union. Among these may be mentioned Mr. Calhoun’s sugges- 
tion of a dual executive ; and although attempts have been made to detract from 
this suggestion as impracticable, it may be answered that the Roman republic, 
with its two consuls, so far from proving an impracticable government, lasted 
five hundred years, and under this dual executive conquered the world. 

Another suggestion has been offered, of dividing the Senate into two sectional 
classes, and requiring a concurrence upon all sectional questions, somewhat 
after the plan established in the conventions of the Episcopal church in 
America. This plan has the advantage of actual existence in our midst. 

The Governor of this State has proposed that a convention of the United 
States should be called to determine whether amendments may not be made to 
the Constitution to save the Union; and, if they cannot, then that such division 
be made of the government property as would tend to a peaceful and just 
arrangement. Such a measure would most naturally and properly be preceded 
by a Southern conference, to agree beforehand upon such amendments as 
should be proposed, and such demands as should be made by the South. If 
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such a body should ever meet, it would be indeed unfortunate for the South to 
enter it with divided counsels. 

Unquestionably, the South is entitled to demand, as already stated, an equal 
share of the territory of the Union, and the repeal of all laws obstructing the 
return of fugitive slaves; and it would seem to be equally unquestionable that 
she has a right to demand the disbanding of every society which is agitating the 
Northern mind against Southern institutions. ‘These, with a surrender of the 
power to amend the Constitution of the United States in regard to slavery, 
would be proper subjects for the consideration of a Southern conference, and 
would all come within the purview of the measure recommend ed by his excel- 
lency. If any of them should be demanded of the proposed convention of the 
United States, they would at least serve to test the sincerity of the professions 
of Northern Unionists. 

On the other hand, those who believe in the efficiency of measures of restric- 
tion and commercial independence must perceive that such measures would be 
far more effective if taken in concert. What benefit would result from non-im- 
portation into Richmond and Norfolk, if Edenton and Newbern and Beaufort 
received Northern goods as before? And what good effect would restrictions at 
Charleston serve, if Savannah should decline concurrence? The commercial 
independence of the South is certainly an object greatly to be desired. Is it 
possible to advance it more effectually than by the concerted action of the whole 
South ? 

And if a conference should do no more than to turn the eyes of the South 
from presidential elections and federal office, and stir up our leading men to 
seek position at the South, and to advance and develop the resources of our own 
country, we shall have made a great advance toward the solution of our difficul- 
ties. And, finally, if the worst must come, and we must take our destinies into 
our own hands, a Southern conference is the necessary step to such arrange- 
ments as are requisite to take our place among the nations of the earth. 

It is this last consideration that doubtless retards many from yielding to it 
their support. Such a meeting, in 1775, led to the Revolution ; and it is object- 
ed that the meeting of 1860 may lead to the same result. To this objection I 
answer that a similar meeting in 1765 led to the repeal of the Stamp Act; and 
if the mother-country had acted with justice and moderation, they might have 
preserved to this day their union with the colonies. The meeting of 1775 led 
to revolution, because tyranny and oppression could no longer be borne, and 
they only can object to this result who will maintain that the Revolution was 
wrong, and that America should have crouched beneath the paw of the British 
lion. So, also, now, if just and moderate counsels shall prevail over fanaticism 
and tyranny—if the North shall follow the wise and sagacious advice of Pitt and 
Camden, then the same results will follow as in 1765. But if they move for- 
ward to their unholy purposes with the rancorous blindness of Lord North and 
his associates, then the precedent of 1775 is the fitting example for the South ; 
and the same catastrophe will be the fitting end of the drama. If such a result 
were right then, it would be right now; and if it be certain that the North will 
insist upon ruling us as subjects, when they have extinguished our constitu- 
tional guarantees, and refused our equal rights, then, it is true, we should at 
once seek our Washington to guide us through the new conflict that awaits us. 

Unquestionably there is rik ; but that risk is from the perseverance of our 
enemies in wrong. If they will do right, all will be well. Mast we then accept 
the alternative of unconditional submission, because there is risk of revolution? 
Was there ever a prize to be attained without risk? It is the law of God, that 
everything valuable must be attained by effort. “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread ;” and this sentence is inwrought in all human possessions. Free 
institutions are among the most valuable of these, and they can only be main- 
tained by constant and untiring effort. 


“Oh, Freedom! thon art not, as poets dream, 
A fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs, 
And wavy tresses gushing from her cap. 
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“ A bearded man, 
Armed to the teeth, art thou; ove mailed hand 
Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword; 
“Thy brow, 
Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarred 
With tokens of old wars.” 
Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen: I have done. I have executed my commission. 
I have discharged, as faithfully as I can, the high trust confided to me by South 
Carolina. I have delivered into the keeping of Virginia the cause of the South. 
You, who eceupy the seats of Washington and of Henry, cannot decide this as 
an ordinary question of legislative duty. In your keeping is the glory of those 
noble spirits who have consecrated the svil upon which we stand. You cannot, 
you will not dim the lustre which surrounds this pr by extinguishing any 
of the lights which they have kindled; and may that God, whose blessing we 
invoked at the beginning, on this deliberation, now attend vou to the end, and 
guide you to such a conclusion as will secure the welfare and happiness of our 
Southern country. 


—_—— So? oo 


ART. X.—SOUTHERN PATRONAGE TO SOUTHERN [IMPORTS AND 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 
Chapter IX. 


Ovr indifference to the encouragement of domestic industry, and the ease 
with which our people may be indueed to purchase inferior articles brought 
from a distance to compete with the honestly-made home article, cannot too 
often be repeated, and we therefore trust that even small matters may be set 
forth as profitable examples. As straws indicate the direction of the wind, so 
may small things serve to indicate the course which trade and custom are drifting 
us, and the hele economic, commercial, and body politic of the whole South. 

What we want now, and have always wanted, is a broadcast public sentiment, 
which shall reach every mind and stimulate every bosom to action—not weigh- 
ing the little inconveniences and slight pecuniary considerations in the balance 
with our permanent good. The public mind must be imbued with the impor- 
tance of living more within ourselves, and anything that is calculated to move 
public sentiment in that direction, we trust will be excused, even if we should 
descend to what might be termed small potatoes. 

Some twelve years ago, when manufacturing was the rage in South Carolina, 
we purchased from a neighbor a home-made well-bucket. The maker had a 
high reputation in that line of business, and supplied the country for many miles 
around, and it was the general opinion that his buckets would last from twelve 
to fifteen years, and some even affirmed they had been used for twenty years 
without replacing. The bucket made for us in 1847, was in use about eleven 
years, when it suddenly gave way. As our neighbor did not keep them ready 
made, a member of our family went to town and purchased a Vankee made 
bucket, which did not last a year. We went in person to endeavor to procure 
a home-made one, but looked in vain over Augusta, and through the stores of a 
village close by. We inquired of a prominent merchant, why he did not keep 
a supply of eur neighbor's well-made buckets, instead of the Northern trash he 
offered us. His reply was that he could make nothing on them; and, besides, 
they would never wear out. Not being able to do without water, we abandoned 
the rule of action we are recommending, and purchased a Northern-made buck- 
et, highly eee by the merchant, but not guaranteed. He advised that it 
should be filled with water and left to soak for a day and night, lest it might fall 
to pieces; and he might, with great propriety, have extended the caution to 
keep water in it all the time, and not expose it to the sun. Feeling quite confi- 
dent that the last purchase was no better than the one which had just fallen to 
pieces, another of domestic make was immediately ordered, to be held in re- 
serve. 

Now, here is an example which strikingly sets forth our apathy in regard to 
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poeneining our own people and encouraging home industry. See this honest, 
rd-working South Carolina cooper, who, by diligent application, has earned 
an enviable fame in his line by the production of faithfully made and cheap 
articles. He is poor, and for want of patronage, not half his time employed at 
hie trade, from the fact that it is to the interest of the trader that he should re- 
main idle; and it is a convenience and a seeming economy to the unthrifty man 
to pay a dollar every year for a new cheap Yankee bueket, rather than to employ 
this industrious mechanie to supply a good home-made article at a dollar and a 
half, which will last half a life-time. This certainly manifests an improvident, 
careless and wasteful spirit, that patriotism (if not our own interests) 06 ht to 
prompt every individual to try and overeome. We remember the time when it 
was a common thing to see our merchants trading with country coopers for their 
eart loads of home-made ware—tubs, pails, churns, &c., manufactured of the 
best material—well-seasoned juniper or cedar. But now such a eight is rarely 
seen, the home-made article being obliged to stand out of the way and make 
room for the better finished, finer looking woodenware of the North. 

Laudable efforts have made at the South in various places, particularly in 
Charleston, Columbia, and Augusta, to manufacture such articles by machinery ; 
but the hot opposition from Yankeedom, and the never-ceasing desire of that 
people to cheapen goods and make fortunes by the profits, before the cheat is de- 
tected, together with our own indifference about being well-served, has driven 
those Southern manufactures out of the market, making, in most instances, a 
sacrifice of the entire capital so invested. And now we are over-run with Yan- 
kee buckets, tubs, etc., painted inside and out, to hide the sappy, inferior mate- 
rial they.are made of. Northern work of this kind, polished and painted up, 
may be seen in every village or country shop, and composes part of the honse- 
hold furniture of every mansion and eottage throughout the South. If you 
engage a mason to build a chimney, the first preliminary is to buy half a dozen 
Yankee blue-painted buckets, to earry water and mortar in, and if they hold 
together till the job is done, they will scarcely be worth preserving to be used 
on another job. 

If we break a carriage tongue, instead of going to the woods and hewing out 
a tough piece of wood and working it into shape, to save trouble, we send to 
town and get one ready shaped, worked so by a laborer in the State of Maine. 

If we break a buggy-shaft, we find it more convenient to apply to the same 
source for a pair already reduced to shape, if not finished, painted and trimmed 
ready for use. If you chide a man with a lack of patriotism in purehasing sueh 
srtisies of foreign make, he will tell you at onee that if he takes his vehicle to 
the nearest village carriage-maker, the result will be the same, for he imports 
his carriage-tongues, buggy-shafts, and, indeed, every part is made at the North, 
except putting together, painting and oe 

It is not an unusnal thing for our wagon-makers to import their hubs already 
morticed ; and, in some instances, the fellies and spokes. Even our timber 
log-carts, in many cases, are partially made at the North. Nothing is more 
common now, than to see at our store-doors, hubs for log-eart wheels, which are 
often carried fifty miles into the country, after having travelled perhaps a thou- 
sand miles from the maker's hands, while it would be easier for the eart-builder 
to get the wood and turn them, than to go ten miles for them. 

This all results from the want of home patronage, of which wagon and cart 
makers get so little, that they cannot afford to keep the materiale on hand; and 
when a job does come, to be done in haste, the only way for him to get season- 
ed hubs, fellies, and spokes (if not axles and tongues), is to post off to the 
nearest town, and purchase those of Yankee make. 

The — now arises, how are we to cure this growing evil? It ean be 
accomplished in no other way, than by liberal encouragement and patronage of 
all varieties of domestic industry. All can see, in a erisis like the present, that 
our entire dependence on others for the commonest necessaries in use, is a na- 
tional evil. 

If we turn from the Yankees and rely on Europe, for the supplies we ought 
to furnish for ourselves, can we reasonably look for a better state of things? It 
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is well known to the mercantile world, that all nations reserve the best goods for 
home consumption, and send away the refuse ; and we need not flatter ourselves 
that we shall fare better in the Senet of English traders than those of other 
countries supplied by that nation. + 

The Yankees are not the only people who make good articles for home use, 
and manufacture trash pants § for export. Englishmen wear better broad- 
cloth than is sent to this country. Good judges can procure the best English 
cloth, but that sent oub here for general traffic is of the most inferior quality, 
highly finished, but not such as would be offered in the English market for 
home use. 

The English also excel the Yankees in cheating, in the manufacture of cotton 
goods and hardware. They make good, substantial cottons for home use, but 
when they are to be exported there are deceptions practised, which few men 
here are aware of, and which some would hardly credit. Their consummate akill 
enables them to work up cotton without fibre. From the commonest short 
American cotton mixed with East India, together with card waste, they make a 
handsome looking article of shirting, sheeting, and drills, and are not content 
with using poor cotton, but resort to the artifice of filling the yarn with porcelain 
clay to the amount of 20 to 30 aul cent. of its weight. 

The dressing of yarn for the loom in England is a business separate from the 
manufacture of the yarn and weaving it into cloth. 

The spinner, when he sends a ton of yarn to the dresser, contracts to have it 
satnenel with the weight increased a quarter or a third of a ton. By the aid 
of steam and machinery made for the purpose, clay can be foreed into the fibre 
of the thread, and so pags og: | incorporated with it, as to remain while it is 
passing through the loom into eloth. 

This may seem incredible to some, but it is nevertheless true. We had it 
from an extensive English manufacturer himself, who made no secret of it, and 
the process has also been witnessed by one nearly connected with us, while on a 
tour of inspection in England and France. The clay used is similar to that 
which abounds in our chalk-hills, and is finely pulverized and mixed with the 
sizing. Still the English are not satisfied with clay, but are now experimenting, 
and confidently expect to mature a plan, by which white sand may be reduced to 
a liquid, and used for sizing and weighting yarn. If they succeed, the weight 
may be increased fifty per cent., and stand the process of washing. 

All dealers are aware of the impositions practised on us by Germany in hard- 
ware, fire-arms, watches, toys, &e., which are all the merest trash, made to sell, 
not to use. England has for many years been cheapening her articles of hard- 
ware, until she has come down to nearly a level with Germany in the manufac- 
ture of eheap hardware, cutlery, and faney goods, to administer to the taste of 
the American people for cheap articles. 

There are large towns in England engaged wholly in manufacturing goods for 
America and other foreign countries ; while other towns employ a different class 
of mechanics to make for home consumption. 

Sheffield, for instance, makes plated ware for home use; Birminghgm makes 
a cheaper article for export. 

If you wish to purchase a watch from a London jeweller, he will ask you fifty 
or sixty guineas, for what an American will expect to purchase here for a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty dollars. It is much the same in every other branch 
of business. An article made to sell in England for a dollar and a half, must be 
made so much inferior and cheaper, as to enable the American consumer to 
supply himself at a dollar, after government duties and other expenses are paid ; 
with an English or German manufacturer anything is good enough for the 
American market. 

It is fortunate for us that the Northern and Eastern people have embarked in 
manufactaring. For although they cheat us of the South in many ways, there 
are various articles made by them far superior to those imported. In many 
articles in the hardware line, the American article has nearly driven out the 
European altogether. The Yankees excel in the manufacture of cross-cut, mill, 
and circular saws, axes, hatchets, planes and plane-irons, knob-locks and latches, 
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brass and iron hinges, wood-screws, hammers, chisels, augers, gimlets, drawing- 
knives, nails and spikes, brads and tacks, shovels and spades, pitch-forks, rifles, 
pistols and swords, hoes of the finer kind, pitch and grubbing hoes, seythes, 
mathematical instruments, surveyor’s compasses, theodolites, scales and weights, 
eoffee and corn mills. andirons and fenders, shovels and tongs, cast-iron hollow 
ware, frying pans, besides a thousand other things in the hardware line, and a 
multitude of articles in the dry-goods trade. amounting to millions of dollars 
per annum, which we do not make, and which they supply cheaper than they 
ean be imported. 

We mention these facts in order to show that non-intercourse with the North- 
ern States is impracticable, and will not be our true policy. But while we use 
every possible effort to diversify industry, and promote the growth of commerce 
and manufactures at the South, we should continue to buy what we cannot make 
of ourselves, from those who purchase from us, and from the people who will 
serve us with the beat and cheapest article. 

Every Southerner should feel the importance of putting his own shoulder to 
the wheel of progress in the right direction, and give us his ret in creating 
such a change in our habits and sentiments, as will ultimately fill all our mercan- 
tile and trading channels with Southeramen. Let our politicians and fire-eaters 
turn their swords (if not into ploughshares) into yard-sticks and distaffs, and enter 
the field of domestic industry prepared to fight against our worst enemy— 
Northern industry and commercial enterprise. 

Show Brother Jonathan that we have changed our tactics, and that, in future, 
we are to meet him in battle array—in the great field of commerce and home 
industry, where we intend to fight to the death against every attempt at usur- 
pation. This, and this alone, will be the means of rendering us independent of 
the North, and secure us against their further crusades in the cause of emanci- 

tion. A strong demonstration in that direction would cause our Yankee 

rother to put on a longer face than was ever | pee by the most heart- 
rending and fabulous stories of negro wrongs and Southern cruelty. 

When the anvil and the loom in to slacken their motion, and lose their 
exhilarating influence, for the want of Southern patronage, he will wake up, and 
probably es that the colored geutlemen, shoe-blacks, pets, paupers, and 
vagabonds, collectively, are nothing less than a common nuisance, and will at 
last prove to be a blight on Yankee prosperity. 

New-York and Philadelphia will dnd, too, that their Ethiopian philanthropy 
has been wasted in the wrong direction ; that their degraded, vicious, and hel. 
less black population would be much happier and better off in the cotton fields 
of the South, under Christian masters, where the lines are so distinctly drawn 
between the two races, as to leave no heartburning aspirations, or cause of dis- 
turbance to (which we believe) the most happy state of society that ean exist, 
where the superior and inferior races inhabit the eame country. 

“ Truth is mighty and will prevail.” This is the anchor of our hope. But 
while we place our reliance on the justice of the world, let us not forget that in 
order to scure our independence and safety, our watchword must in future be— 
diversified labor and home patronage to domestic industry. 


Chapter X. 


We again repeat that the lack of home patronage to domestic industry is ap- 
parent in every > omgeman of Southern life. Nothing exemplifies it stronger, 
than the neglect of our own nurserymen, engaged in raising fruit-trees, roses, 
and ornamental shrubbery for sale. That class of men have had a long and 
hard struggle for existence, and are just now beginning to get a foothold. Not- 
ie it is a well-known fact, among intelligent fruit-growers, that there 
is a disease likely to exterminate the peach-tree at the North, and that, in the 
course of time, must lead to its destruction here, if we continue to send there 
for our trees. Scarcely a vessel arrives in our Southern ports, during the fall, 
winter, and spring months, that is not partly freighted with bund'es of fruit-trees 


from the North; and you may see them at every railroad depot and express 
office at the South, from November to March. 
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We have the finest climate and soil in the world, fur the propagation and 
growth of that delicious fruit—the peach. And there is no reason why we can- 
not be supplied with any number of trees by our own nurserymen. We have 
the native seed to plant, for grafting and budding, wich ought to secure us 
against the destructive diseases with which the Northern trees are infected. Our 
native peach-trees, if properly taken care of, will live and bear fruit for half a 
century, while those imported from the North may not be expected to last 
longer than twelve or fifteen years. We have an example before us, of healthy, 
thrifty trees of native growth, which were bearing fwenty-three years ago— 
while we have orchards of Northern-grown trees ten and twelve years old, that 
are dying out, and which we are obliged to prune down every year to half a 
crop, in order to keep them alive. 

Aside from the patriotism that shoald prompt Southern men to purchase from 
each other, a knowledge of the above facts prove it to be BP ome and 
pound-foolish,” to attempt such economy in the establishment of an orchard, as 
the saving of three to five cents a tree, Fine grafted and budded trees are sold 
at all the Southern nurseries at twelve and fifteen cents, some as high as twenty 
cents. But where they are sold by the quantity, fifleen cents should be the out- 
side price, and some now sell at twelve cents. 

Yet thousands of orders go to New-Jersey, where they are bought for eight 
cents, and by the time they are delivered at Columbia or Augusta, they will 
have cost twelve cents. It should be known to every one, that large nursery 
establishments are sprees up all over the South, and they require nothing 
more than a reasonable patronage from our own people, to render that branch 
of industry thrifty and prosperous. We will take the liberty of naming a few 
establishments, from which we have purchased trees, and know to be reliable 
and able to furnish all kinds and varieties of choice fruit-trees, either to supply 
amateur fruit-growers with extra choice small collections, or in quantities to 
plant orchards. 

Those of whom we have practical acquaintance, are Messrs. Wm. Summer, of 
Pomaria, Newberry District, 8. C.; Peters, Harden & Co., Atlanta, Ga.; P. J. 
Berckmans & Co., Augusta, Ga.; Thomas J. Fentress, Greensboro’, N. C. ; 
Westbrook & Mendenhall, Greensboro’, N. C. There are, no doubt, others as 
reliable as those named, and it only needs the patronage of those now planting 
orchards, to rear up nurseries all over the South, which will not only fully sup- 
ply us, but will eventually turn the current of trade from South to North. We 
predict the time when we will see the Jersey peach millionaires digging up their 
sickly orchards, to be replanted with Southern trees, thus carrying out the ad- 
vice of the lamented Downing on this subject. 

He recommended this as the only means of curing the disease known as the 
yellows, which has already nearly destroyed the peach orchards of New-Jersey 
and Delaware ; and has within a few years cut off an immense source of income 
to peach-growers, railroads, and steamboats, the extent of which, would seem 
marvellous to relate in detail. We have a published statement before us of one 
grower, who realized in a few years over a million of dollars, principally on 
peaches. He, besides chartering a steamboat for the season. paid upward of 
twenty thousand dollars railroad freight, to carry his crop to market. Many 
realize gross incomes amounting to twenty, thirty, and even fifty thousand dol- 
lars, for a single peach crop; paying enormous transportation expenses, say, 
some five thousand, some eight thousand, and others ten and twelve thousand 
dollars, railroad freight during the fruit season. 

If we were to pursue the subject, naming in detail all the neglected articles 
and occupations in our Southern country that might be adduced, a much larger 
space would be required than is allotted to these articles. 

We trust that we have shown to the conviction of our readers, that much in- 
justice has been done to the enterprising individuals who have embarked in 
manufacturing at the South: And by such injustice a wound has been inflieted 
on the whole country, which no ordinary skill can heal. 

But shall we stop at this point—may we not proceed to show that our impor- 
ters have been also unjustly dealt with? A publis sentiment has been allowed to 
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grow up against them, and in favor of Northern men of that class, and by that 

means our strength has not only been impaired, but we have interwoven our 

pecuniary and commercial affairs in the meshes of Northern commerce to our 

own detriment, and thereby have added vigor and strength to Northern political 
wer. 

The political sentiment of the South is decidedly and universally against the 
North, but the more powerful peeuniary and commercial sentiment has shown 
itself to be with the North and opposed to the South, and if continued will lead 
to our ruin, both econonfically and politically. It is so thoroughly interwoven 
in the body politic, that it may be seen in the every-day acts of our people, from 
the lowest grade of society to the highest. If additional evidence is necessary, 
to prove the positions above aniainel what better proof do we want than the 
fact that an humble, unpretending country or village merchant, who has not the 
means of going beyond Charleston to lay in his stock of mercbandise, should 
consider it necessary to obliterate every mark on a box, which would betray the 
fact that his stock of goods was purchased in Charleston, and not in New-York. 
It has, for years past, been a common thing for country merchants to va 
that their packages should be so marked as to leave no clue to their havin n 
bought in Charleston. Does not every one know that a widespread public cen- 
timent has long existed all over the South, which has caused a preference to be 
given to articles purchased at the North? It was quite a plume in the cap of a 
trader, to be able to say he was just from New-¥ ork, and had purchased his 
supplies there. So highly has that advantage been esteemed, by all classes of 
men, that the idea of enabling a merchant to go to New-York, to lay in his 
stock, would enlist the kindly friendship of rich endorsers, and if anything could 
induce a board of bank directors to make an extraordinary effort to accommodate, 
it would most surely be in the good cause of enabling a neighboring merchant 
to transfer his custom from Charleston to New-York. That such a course is 
wrong all must see and admit; yet matters have been suffered to run so long in 
that direction, that a commercial and political power has been created at the 
North, which now threatens to annihilate us. 

Why should a Southern country or village merehant go to New-York to pur- 
chase his 5 argh Almost every country merchant who visits Charleston has 
a through ticket to New-York in his pocket. Some buy a few boxes of goods 
in Charleston ; others will be drifted on North by meeting with the slightest im- 
pediments in the way of trade in Charleston. And many, from a desire to 
mix in the great whirlpool of fashion, sight-seeing, &e., pay their $30 pas- 
sage money to and from New-York, and cannot resist the temptation of doing 
something more than is embraced in the stale idea of buying a stock of goods 
in South Carolina. While others, under the delusion that they can buy pone: od 
in New-York, go there year after year to get cheated every time and never find 
it out. 

To those acquainted with the nature and complicated operations of commerce, 
it is plain enough to be seen that Charleston can undersell New-York, even if 
the goods be first landed there, and pay a duty to the New-York custom-house. 
Goods are either imported by large dealers, or sent out by foreigners to agents, 
to sel] by the case or large quantity. These importing houses, or agents, are 
bound to the jobbing trade not to break packages, or sell in such small quanti- 
ties as to interfere with their customers. Any importer, or foreign agent, who 
violates this rule, must expect to lose the custom of the jobbing trade, not only 
of New-York, but of Charleston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Louisville, 
Nashville, and other jobbing cities and towns scattered over our vast country. 
Now, we wish our readers to understand the groundwork: That im pons 8 
first come into hands that are bound by the strongest ties to the wholesale 


dealer, more commonly termed jobbing merchant, who purchases by the pack- 

and retails out te merchants, a class of smaller dealers, located in towns, 
villages, and country places ; this class of men sell immediately to the customer. 
The jobber, in turn, is bound to this latter class of merchants not to interfere 
with their customers, by selling smali quantities, 
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We will now try to illustrate the subject by following a Southern merchant 
to New-York, where he may desire to purchase an assorted stock of goods 
amounting from ten to thirty or fifty thousand dollars ; even the last named sum 
will not procure him admission into an importing or agent's stock. If he insists 
on buying from such houses, the price will be fixed at much higher rates than the 
jobbing merchant pays, and the custom of not breaking packages will almost 
invariably rule him out; and he is, of necessity, thrown into the hands of the 
jobbing merchants of New-York, the keenest and most adroit dealers known in 
the world—men who live by their wits, and who cannot sustain themselves ex- 
cept i profits. Just, fora moment look at things as they <a 
are. jobbing merchant in New-York, paying from fifteen to thirty thousan 
dollars a-year for store rent ; clerk hire, from one to six thousand dollars a-year ; 
having two or three partners in the concern, each living in palaces at the most 
princely expenditure—compare this picture with the same class of merchants 
in Charleston, where the most commodious and best-located stores rent from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars, and where clerks are now begging for 
situations; willing to pay their own board, work, and receive no pay for the 
first year or two, while the most expert receives for their services but from five 
hundred to two thousand dollars a-year. Can you not see that the Charleston 
jobber is able to sell cheaper than the New Yorker ? 

Merchants of the city, town, village, and country! consider and say whether 
you have not been treading unprofitable paths, which, if persevered in, will 
ultimately lead your country to ruin. Your notions of mercantile thrift are 
warped by errors as glaring as those by which abolition fanaticism is urged on 
at the North. The Charleston wholesale merchants, as a class, have as good 
credit as any in the world. They purchase largely, and procure their stocks at 
the lowest rates. 

The trade of New-York is of a differeut class altogether ; one half and proba- 
bly three fourths of them live from hand to mouth, under exorbitant and extra- 
ordinary expenses ; they buy to-day and sell to-morrow, are in many instances 
reckless of character, and pay higher prices for their goods than good reliable 
merchants do. If they cheat a man this year who lives fifteen hundred miles 
off, and lose his custom, what do they care ?—the next year brings two in his 
place. So great are the profits made by merchants in New-York, that every 
six or eight years of fair sailing and undisturbed commercial prosperity, trans- 
forms a large number of those men of straw—jobbing merehants—into million- 
aires. But when a monetary crisis overtakes them, they are swept off into bank- 
“7 by hundreds. ; 

Yew-York is the last place to which an inexperienced, impractical merchant 
should venture to purchase a stock of goods, and there is no reason whatever 
why Charleston, New-Orleans, Mobile, Fxg and Augusta, should not be- 
come points of distribution, and be relied on entirely for supplies. Charleston 
can become 80 without waiting to establish lines of steamers to a If she 
ean obtain her fair proportion of the jobbing and distributing trade, she will 
soon number 200,000 in population, and the lines of steamers will follow, and 
so will the ability to build railroad outlets. 

The mere importing business cannot make a city. If New-York were to lose 
the jobbing trade, which rightfully belongs to Southern cities, she would imme- 
diately retrograde in population, or remain for a long time stationary. If her 
commerce was confined to importing houses and foreign agencies, that city 
would settle down to be the Liverpool of the United States, instead of the “ Lon- 
don of America.” 

In order to render Charleston a great centre of distribution, and a fortress of 
political power, all that is requisite is the assurance of receiving in future all 
the trade that naturally belongs to her, with the hearty co-operation and patron- 
age of Southern merchants ; with this she would be prepared to make a doubled 
or quadrupled trade. 

e present merchants would most willingly enlarge their trade fourfold, and 
the prospect of increased business would induce others to embark, and the 
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money power would follow in the train. That portion of the money capital that 
belongs South, and which has centred in New-York to buy up Southern mer- 
chants’ paper with, would, as a matter of course, be transferred to Charleston, 
and an extended jobbing trade would bring with it large direct imports, of the 
heavier articles not sent to agents in this country, such as iron, salt, coffee, and 
many European articles made only to supply orders. 

We are rejoiced to see the work of reformation already commenced, and we 
trust that such assurances of permanent increase of patronage to Charleston 
merchants will be given, that their usual fall stock may be doubled. And 
although it it is said that some of the hotel keepers feed their guests on turkeys 
and chickens fattened in abolition Ohio, and brought to Charleston by the way 
of New-York, the change in the mereantile currents, which are so devoutly de- 
sired, will, no doubt, bring us back to poultry of our own raising, with which our 
back country abounds. 

But how is this change to be effected? It can be done only through the peo- 
ple—the great body of consumers. They should meet in primary assemblies, 
and eet the mark of reprobation and proscription on every merchant who will 
not obey the call to abstain from a trafic that is leading to our impoverishment 
and po itieal ruin. Each individual who buys a coat, a silk dress, a piece of 
muslin, or any article from a home dealer—and gives his orders to a Southern 
mechanic ta Laredo instead of sending it to the North—lends bis or her 
aid in cutting off some of the springs. And the whole South, collectively act- 
ing together, will dry up many considerable branches, if not the great stream 
which carries away millions of our treasure, and is fast drifting us = 
and politically into the vortex of Northern power. To be politically independ- 
ent of the free States, we must render ourselves commercially so, for commerce 
holds the sceptre that rules the world. The despots who have for ages swayed 
their power over nations of Europe, have been compelled to give way to it, and 
all nations bow to the unbounded power of commerce—which has whitened 
every sea with its sails, and driven by the wings of steam power, is now travers- 
ing every country known to eivilized men. Her power will subdue and overrun 
the Chinese empire, and will ultimately civilize and Christianize benighted 
Africa, as well as every other inhabited portion of the globe. One of the 
greatest deepotisms on earth has been forced into a strife for pre-eminence in 
manufactures and commerce. 

The wise men who have the power of control in Russia, have very consider- 
ately come to the conclusion, that, by agriculture alone, their country cannot 
keep pace with the growing power of manufacturing and commercial nations ; 
hence the immense efforts of that nation to introduce manufactures, railroads, 
and all the appliances necessary to an extended commerce with the world. 

In all civilized nations, the political power has yielded to the sceptre of com- 
merece ; and no nation in modern times has become commercial without the aid 
of manufactures ; and so surely as we follow up the system which is advocated 
by many, as the true policy of the South, of remaining an exclusively agricul- 
tural people, neglecting all other industrial occupations, and buying from others 
the commonest necessaries of life, and wearing out and exhausting our soil as 
fast as we can, so surely will we become vassals to some power. If we release 
ourselves from one, we must immediately fall into the bands of another. 

To be independent we must be our own merchants. Let us, then, set about 
a reformation that shall disenthral ue from the tyranny of the North. Let us 
resolve to patronize no merchant who will refuse his aid toward building up a 
distributing eity at the South. Let us encourage the extension of manufactures, 
and by all means encourage and give our patronage to every article the prod- 
uot af Southern domestic industry. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1.—COMMERCIAL FUTURE OF NORFOLK. 


A writer in the “ Southern Argus,” referring to the proposed extension of 
Southern trade with Europe, remarks : 


With Norfolk. too, now is the opportune moment. The great thoroughfare, 
the main artery from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, is now fairly in operation, by 
which trains are loaded on the levee in Memphis, and sent one thousand miles, 
without breakage of bulk. to the very holds of vessels at our wharves. In two 
months more. the Albemarle and Chesapeake canal will be Me yee when the 
rich trade of Pamlico sound will be brought to our city. The very moment 
that this canal is finished, there are eight lines of steamers and barges ready to 
trahsport the products of this section to the quays of Norfolk. In the — 
of Ex-Governor Morehead, the expenditure of no considerable amount at Beau- 
fort, will enable us to ran a barge line to this point. The cotton trade of Nor- 
folk was increased two hundred per cent., and the flour trade fifty per cent., 
last winter, while the corn market is universally admitted to be the best in the 
Union. And next winter it is but reasonable to believe, that the connection 
which this canal can open to us with the rich cotton, resin, tar, and rat p20 ore 
sections, will so inerease the trade of our eity, that the most skeptica —— 
ns, will doubt no longer our ability to establish direct trade, and, not only with 
France, but with England and South America also. 

Enough has been said of the natural advantages of Norfolk, with a harbor 
deep, and large enough to float all the navies of the globe, together with all the 
Great Easterns which the world can ever produce. It is the only port from 
New-York to New-Orleans, available for a large commerce. Situated at the 
very gates of the Chesapeake, in the centre of our Atlantic coast, Norfolk is 
capable of “ supplying, or, in prospective strength and means, of drawing trade 
and support from an unlimited interior.” It is in closer proximity with 17,500 
miles of railroads than New-York. It is the keeper of the gates of the Chesa- 
peake ; the only outlet to the sea, for the waters which drain 100.000 square 
miles of territory, whose valleys are more fertile than those of Golconda, and 
whose mountains are richer than hills of chrysolite or of gold. I refer only to 
the natural and artificial advantages which we now possess, and not to that day 
when the completion of the road and water line to the banks of the Ohio, would 
make Norfolk, without the power of man to prevent it, the port of the whole 
valley of the Mississippi ; and if New-York continued to command any of this 
trade, its fertilizing stream would have to flow by our very doors, in seeking the 
nearest, the cheapest, and the safest route. 


2.—A GREAT SOUTHERN PORT—PENSACOLA. 


S. T. Abert, Civil Engineer, has recently made a report upon the harbor of 
Pensacola, from which we extract the following passages : 


The harbor of Pensacola, by reason of unique situation, must, in process of 
-_ become the dockyard and arsenal of the United States, in the Gulf of 

exico. 

Its unrivalled strategic position, and facility for interior communication, endow 
it with a natural guardianship over that vast trade daily finding a way over the 
great delta of the Mississippi. 

A rendezvous for invincible fleets. it may become a constant monitor to Span- 
en by holding forth a constant menace to her rich appanage of 

uba. 

At the same time, it can be made to afford an impregnable point d'appui, 
whence, in time of war, a deadly blow can be levelled at the West India trade, 
and the commerce of the Gulf. 
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These capital advantages should not be overlooked. 

The able advocacy of the present chairman of the Senate Committee upon 
Naval Affairs, has obtained from Con ress practical recognition of this fact. 

Mistress of such great interests, holding the keys of the golden gates of com- 
merce, the naval station of Pensacola should be armed, provisioned, and fortified 
to pit our trade, and to give the law, when occasion arises, to the foreign 
traffic of the gulf. 

The importance of this harbor has not been overstated. 

The Bay ef Pensacola stands in the same relation to the Gulf of Mexico as 
Toulon does to the Mediterranean. If we consider the valae of the West Indian 
trade, and the growing importance of the Central American States, it would 
seem to be the part of a wise, national policy, to imitate the example of Na- 
poleon III. in having made Toulon the first dockyard and arsenal in the world. 

The sovereign States deriving the chief part of their wealth from the trade 

ing down the Ohio, the Missouri, the Red River of the North, and the Red 
iver of the South, with all the tributaries of these rivers—all converging imto 
the great stream of the Mississippi, all bearing produce from Undocsagan re- 
gions—have each a vital interest in this question. The value of cotton alone, 
equals, if it does not surpass the value of the entire trade of those States which 
make New-York and Dostes their emporiums. The rapidly increasing and 
varied manufacturing adventures, the extensive agricultural resources, the un- 
touched mines of aa and useful metals, make patent the fact that, great as has 
been the progress of the West, she has not yet reached the summit of indus- 

trial prosperity. 

8.—GROWTH OF CINCINNATI. 


The Cincinnati “ Prices Current” uses the following language in regard to 
the progress of that city. What is said about the national expenditures is true 
so far as the North is concerned, but it is very ridiculous and amusing to allege 
that Southern cities have had any share in the general spoliation. If the ra- 
pacity of the Northwest is to be gratified as well as that of the Northeast, the 
South will be indeed in the position of the poor boy at the feast. She would be 
wiser to absent herself altogether : 

CINCINNATI—TEN YEARS OF GROWTH AND COMMERCE. 


The census takers have not given us complete returns of the population of 
Cincinnati ; but enough is known to disappoint many sanguine persons, who 
not only wanted our fine city to grow, but wanted it all in the corporation limits. 
This is a mistake. There is not a cityin the United States where growth is 
shown in this way, except perhaps Baltimore and St. Louis. Boston is entitled 
to nearly double the inhabitants which the census shows, having large towns 
adjacent, connected by a ferry. New-York should have Brooklyn and Jursey 
City counted in Even Philadelphia, which has included a space as large as 
Hamilton county, is entitled to count Camden City in the population. In regard 
to Cincinnati, we have replied for the last two or three years to the question, 
“What is the population?’—that, within business distance of Fifth street 
market, and constituting its real limits, there were over 200,000 people ; and so 
there are. The overflow of Cincinnati, within a few years, has been very great. 
A part of this has remained near the city; but a very large part also has 
entered the throng of adventurers, who press on to the new lands and towns of 
the West. In this all the large towns of the interior have shared. They are 
all disappointed to find they are not quite so large as they thought themselves. 
But New-York, and Philadelphia, and New-Orleans, are not disappointed. 
Why not? There is in this question food for reflection. We shall not discuss 
it now. It is enough to say that the whole revenue, influence, and power of the 
national government has been thrown in favor of the seaboard towns and States. 
It is in vain to say that the expenditure of sixty millions of dollars per annum has 
had no influence in aiding the Atlantic cities. Take the appropriation bills of 
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Congress for the last ten years, and see the enormous sum which the govern- 
ment has expended in New-York, Philadelphia, and New-Orleans, and any man 
will be astonished. Steamships, mints, post-offices, custom-houses, fortifications, 
army contracts, clothing contracts, and an army of retainers employed by the 
government, furnish some reasons for retaining laborers in those cities which 
cannot be found in the West. Ohio, Indiana, and nenates' & pay to the general 
government ten millions per annum, and receive very little in return. Even 
the poor boon of enlarging the Louisville Canal has been delayed for years, and 
is now to be years in the accomplishment. In regard to harbors, rivers, and 
other improvements, they have been abandoned to their fate by the dominaut 

olitical party, led by politicians of the South. We leave this point, however, 
or the reflection of the Western people, confident that the time is not far distant 
when the great central West will take the legislation of this country into its 
own hands; and if an enormous revenue must be raised. it will not all be ex- 
pended on the Atlantic coast. In the meanwhile, we call attention to some facts 
conuected with the growth and prospects of Cincinnati. Cincinnati and its 
environs have grown in very nearly the following proportions : 


From W610 to 1620... sii cece ee weeees 280 per cent. 
eel, SIR eer as 160“ 
MRED PMs oc cxcthaces ctecccstacve fae 
ek err Bareere eee ss ay o~_ 
 “TRS0 00° 1880. 8 SSA eee Pe terre » * 


The growth, it will be seen, has been variable; but as the magnitude of the 
city incressed, gradually diminishing ; and this is almost invariably the case 
with larye towns. This fact does not prove anything against the ultimate growth 
and prospects of a city. New-York is now a city of 900,000 inhabitants, but 
at some periods it did not grow as fast as Cincinnati, and at the time it was about 
the present magnitude of Cincinnati, it grew slowly, as follows : 


Ee. 1B0O Oa ik insin'n d MERME Ans cn vinbed ocnescasecs i 
eo Sl, FR § See ee ee ree 60 per cent. 
I Dees. pas i> 6.06 Ghee) Cocke ES cea bec 40 6a 28 « 

Sa SD LAN 0 o 5 0 Uke DN chet h oo bbe cédesesas 65 


The addition to Cincinnati in twenty years has been about the same with that 
of New-York in thirty years. From 1820 to 1830 New-York increased 79,000. 
Cincinnati and environs has increased about the same from 1830 to 1860. New- 
York suddenly rose to its present magnitude hy its foreign commerce. expanded 
and bloated by the policy and expenditures of the national government ; and no 
man can doubt that who carefully examines the facts. 

As an interior city, Cincinnati hes no rival in position and prospects ; but there 
are many of its advantages which can only be developed with time. In the 
meantime, its commercial growth has been far greater than that of its population. 
The last commercial year expired September i 1860. We have the commercial 
returns of Cincinnati for the year ending September 1, 1850, before us, and the 
comparison of the two years in round numbers shows the following ratios of in- 
erease for various classes of imports, viz. : 


Increase of groceries, coffee, tea, sugar, and molasses... ......... 120 per cent. 
Increase of domestic products, flour, wheat, corn, hogs, whiskey, 

ee, GRE BOUOOOS. .”. 5)... oc vec cccemabe ees chats. -eveeete 150 per cent. 
Raw materials of manufactures, iron, lead, lime, hides, salt, and 

Mn cdc ccctacecnc Ce chan Coceaeste Busts cctenerc ee 100 per cent. 


nerease of merchandise, packages of goods and manufactures. ...200 per cent. 


This exposition proves conclusively that the trade of the city has been in- 
creasing, and concentrating, for the last ten years, to a degree much greater than 
is manifested in the increase of buildings and population. As a consequence of 
this construction, the profits of bustness here, as a whole, have been much 
greater, and the accumulation of capital has been larger, in proportion, than 
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either commerce or population indicated. It is well known to bankers and mer- 
chants that the ready capital of Cincinnati is tenfold what it was but a few years 
since. All this indicates the gathering up of strength and resources for a rapid 
and powerful future growth. This new growth commenced in 1859, but of 
course shows but little in the census of 1860. Our own convictions are, that 
Cincinnati is commencing an era whose progress will be beyond anything known 
in her history. 


The aggregate receipts at the city of Cincinnati, for the year 1860, to Sep- 
tember 1, reached in value $107,647,216, against $96,213,274 last year. Some 
of the principal items were the following : 





Articles. Total, Average price. Total value. Total last year. 

Wath, Baia .s var sicesccecces EP $13 00 cow, ee esse $22,400 

tres 4 633 .... 18 00 eees 11,394 “en 9,189 

4 00 does 7,156 ee! 8,428 

28 00 dion 425,852 aes 250,850 

19 00 sees 844 680 219,025 

47 00 «ees 2,770,368 .-.. 2,279,484 

58 00 esee 4,024,754 «+++ 2,896,868 

22 00 «+s. 2,858,460 «+++ 2,610,310 

61 00 see 2,684,702 «++. 2,980,800 

4 60 . 2,379,253 sees 2,790,865 

18 00 105,768  * 219,564 

8 80 642,970 «++. _ 504,168 

12 25 ++. 6,404,765 5,350,104 

Horses, head...........+++. 14,592 130 00 1,896,960 . 1,168,310 

Iron, Pig, toms............. ’ ‘ 26 00 976,300 - 1,018,800 

Py Ma c'vesscocesacsaus 47,499 . 23 50 1,116.226 - 1,128,776 

D> Mi p+escieciens os 11,819 5 560 62,254 1,66 

Liquors, hhds. and pipes... . 1,585 180 00 276,300 eos 523,010 

Mdse and Sundries, pkgs... 115,391 85 00 odes 886,850 .. 88,070,100 

Molasses, bbis............. 91,807 .... 17 00 1,560,719 . 1,626,702 

Pork and Bacon, hhds....... 4,062 ..cco 80 00 872,860 402,090 

Do. GER. ccccccs 8,882 .... 25 00 97,050 52,776 

Do. bbls. ...... 25,456 16 00 407,296 687,445 
Ee 1,290 82 00 \ 2, 

Do. ites sicce 23,250,222 Ti 1,743,766 ++ee 1,875,604 

Sugar, hhds.. wai 40,551 89 00 «++. 8,609,089 .«.. 4,598,080 

Be TED vedbaencecc.sce 87,950 ..0 20 00 «oes 759,000 euee 567,180 

BR WB a vccescccocccces 630 ° 55 00 asec 34,650 is 74,415 

Ds, Minn cae came casese 16,916 45 00 esse 761,280 ihep 904,080 

Tobacco, hhds.............. 6,261 100 00 626,100 eden 532,800 

Do bbis, and bales... . 7,200 .... 9 580 68,771 eeu 65,275 

Do.  bxs. and kgs...... 49.552 .... 18 00 Sie 891,936 -ees 1,126,600 

Wines, bbis. and 4¢ casks... 5,946 .... 60 00 «eee 856,760 owe 803,480 

Do baskets and boxes... 14,080 .... 8 00 112,240 aye 129,960 

Wheat. bush... ..sccccecces 1,057,118 .... 115 1,215,686 «+++ 1,465,887 

TM, « saipeececesvsns 513 20 00 190.260 as 161,280 

Whiskey, bbis.............- 433,168 9 00 8,888,512 e+e» 4,388,177 


4.—FUR TRADE OF ST. LOUIS. 


The St. Louis Democrat has some statistics, showing the extent of the fur trade 
in that city, from which we take the following figures : 


BUFFALO ROBES. 





From Mae rm eres wisn. dine cdc e csc vccnveccescocccvingwwon 66,000 
Vawes Ghee FRO 6.» oan oie wi v0 bin oes oo vc wbccceseene eer 
From the Osage............-... PURgSEED » a0 0 mittee cea were 2,500 

BEN s Sain dane vavcce pRMAL Digbeheehebesccntetes+ coccod ane 80,000 


Average value $3 25 per robe; in rouad numbers $260,000. The robes from 
the Upper Missouri are the products of the Blackfeet Indians, living at the head 
waters of the Missouri river, some 3,000 miles from the mouth of that stream. 
These hides are all tanned by the wonien, while the men hunt. Immense num- 
bers of buffalo are killed for meat alone, and in summer and other seasons, when 
the skin is comparatively bare of wool or hair, and consequently worthless. 
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The robes taken in winter are best. Probably not over a tenth of those slaugh- 
tered furnish us robes ; so that the whole number of buffalo killed during the 
seasun will reach 800,000; quite a sizable drove, yet one that would scareely be 
missed out of the immense herds that yearly roam over the vast plains of the 
Missouri river. 
The steamers Key West and Chippewa, recently arrived from Fort Benton, 
brought as cargo: a 
38,000 buffalo robes, 
1,800 red calf skins, 
2,270 wolf skins, 
2,800 prairie fox skins, 
5,000 Ibs. deer skins, 
9,860 lbs. elk ekins, 
8 bales of bear skins, 
7 bales of ant lope skins. 
The statement is very limited in figures, yet an idea of the traffic can be im- 
agined by the above 


5.—COMMERCE OF GALVESTON. 


VALUE OF FOREIGN IMPORTS. 





Liquors and Wines ..- -. $26,664 Railroad Iron . 98066 06 cecccecc ee 
Coffee... dsanees ove 195,133 Bar, Pig, and other Iron............ 18,954 
Salt pee re . 15.958 EE tha sc ce bbb RE Seés \é0R6 Fan 12,511 
Groceries ‘ . 16,093 ed 

Manufactures ..... iisked coo eT BO Sida $544,089 


SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 


1859-60. 1858-59 
Sugar, received..........3,462 hhds. ee 4,366 hhds 
Molasses, “ ..........9,003 bbls. |) ee 6,083 bbls. 


The receipts of sugar and molasses at this port, so far as accurate records 
have been kept since 1850, have been as follows : 





Molasses. Sugar. 
Year ending, December 31, 1850...............2,427 bbis. =... ....e. 2,782 hhds. 

= m ere ..-1,909 * esenieuat 1,036 
= on a ee or 2576 * iin ivi 1,329, “ 
. Bea Techs ccnveese es = =—ti‘“(t SGD 4,076 “ 
6 = Bee esi ds + 6sises Oe” asmbsnins 4,754 “ 
“ = eT eT a - seein 4,731 
« «“ MER aecccceene | tc enunen 7,570 * 
“ * Bebe. swanictnwne’ a. ° succeosus 605 “ 
- RPA | enn Tere 8,069 
“ — POOR «vannsssacessioge eroserae 3,462 “ 


The imports for nine months are $3,650,906, against $2,219,506 for the pre- 
vious twelve months. The value of domestic produce exported from Texas to 
foreign ports, during the commercial year is $5,467,313. 

The receipts of domestic produce at this port, exhibit the following results : 


Articles. This year. Last year. Articles. This year. Last year. 
Cotton, bales.........193,063........150,016 | Wheat, sacks... ........ FP 
Hides, beef. ......... 95,172. ....... 52,385 Wool, bales ............. 4,382........ 1,300 
BOOVOS . . 0.0 ccc escees. 11,245........ 4,404 Peltries, bales ........... A 194 
Sugar, hhds .......... 3,462. ....... 4,366 | Beef, bbis ........+...... SUB. . ices a 
Molasses, bbis......... 9,008.....+.. 6,083 | Pecan nuts............... 60........ 1,792 


Besides a variety of other ‘articles. 
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6.—COMMERCE OF NEW-ORLEANS. 
Exports of Sugar and Molasses from New-Orleans, for two years (up the river 


oneyet) ae Sept. 1 to pec 81. 








is « ccc accenksnwbtesveteci 
Philadelphia 
Charleston, 8. C 
Savannah 


Providence and Bristol, R. I 
Bos 





Baltimore 
Norfolk, Richmond and Petersburgh, 

VRE ccnccsccccdasccdsiewe. 
Alexandria, D.C 
BE dite kvecanscedntéadeoideccocas 
Apalachicola and Pensacola 
Other ports 






































1959-60. | 1858-59. 

SUGAR. MOLASSES. | SUGAR. MOLASSES, 
nds, | bbis.|hds.| bbls. || hihds. | bbis. {hds.| bie. 

—_— ———— enn | Benen 
17,670 146 = 38,788 || 51,931 | 405 ..| 52,993 
4,598 | 406 |....| 9,544 || 11,587 | 10]....) 10,929 
2,609 14|....| 7395 |} 6,419] 111....] 8,878 
000 |.diuse |---| 1,820 1,427 |......|...-] 2196 
Spree we I, ~o+} 1,515 || 51 | 9 3,998 
993 4 |....| 7,574 || 6,927 | 152 9,189 
38,961 16 G | 8,629 | 10,656 17 13,101 

] 

9,000 |......]-++. 2,863 || 5,526 | 22 6,767 
1 ca aiaiin olbibine RES FS cas a OE 630 
8,447 | 773 |. 1,298 || 9,212 | 48 | 29,137 
1,628 | 1,258 | 6,169 894 | 27 ee 4,125 
2,160 | 1,186 |. 8,095 || 8,188 | 1,157 |.. 2,444 
45,546 | 4.353 |....| 118,690 ‘706, 516 | 2,088 i 144 386 





Exports a Flour, P ork, imate. Lard, Beef, Lead, W Thicket, ana Corn, pu one year, 

















from Sept. 1 to Aug. 31. 








1859-60. 

















Res 3 
| £4 1 oe | £8 s | = Bai o 
‘0; i Ee? Mea | 6B S « > ae 7 
pom = «| SE | BE | 89 | 92 | BE | ge | BE | OBS 
RE | PRL ae) OS eae oe 
New-York .......... 10,862 | 868 oT1 48,699 9,878 , 21,401 1,007 | 87,243 
Se 1,524 | 2,097 91 | 5,309 | 1,609 59,176) 1,447 | 22,410 
Philadelphia. .... 22... che vee. ccf ccesceeesceeece 1,120 10 9,689 | ss 
| ES ee ae Sa SE, RRR oe | ae 
Other coast ports...... 247,231 | 45,572 | 28,565 | 36, $a | 3,019 | 2,691 | 60,841 | 498,916 
Great Britain 341 | ea | 39,280 ED leccecsnstedes 52,448 
Ga a siccsne sess cence 488 | 1,307 1,461 | 186,904 | See 50 27,065 
Other foreign porta. ... 14, 115 | 38,120 805 | 32,308 863 | 2,256 108 | 14,288 
TOTAL...... | 386, 511 53,053 | 30,693 | 950, 551 | 21,699 95,218 | 63, "68,859 9 | 602,870 








Monthly intindte of Ships, Barks, Brigs, Schooners, and Steamboats, for two years, 


from Sept. 1 to Aug. 81. 














1859-60. I! 1858-59. 

g| 2| 3 || é i | F 

‘ . . . a | wf S ' . - a . s 
MonTues. & : z, 3 ro : Pa B 2 & g 3 A & 
a|a8|8/|a/] @] &] w | a| ea] a|a}|@iel! a 
September.| 87| 15| 7| 15| 28| 102/| 211)/ 61| 23] 15| 24] 98 | 151 | 189 
October....| 87 | 2 | 12] 98] 2@/ 169| 269 || 75} 16] 13] 18| 94} 146 | 162 
November | 152 | 40] 18| 29| 28| 267 | 839/) s3/ 97| 19] 44] 98/ 199/ B16 
December | 7 | 36] 14| 24| 29/178 | 416// 113| 67| o1| 41| 24) 966/ 417 
January. 107 44| iT 42 | 81 | 241 | 448 72 | 44) @ 61 | 29 | 230 | 441 
February ..| 59 | 37| 13| 41| 25] 175 | 390|| 92/ 39] 91] 49| 94 | 295 / s63 
March. .... 107 | 34| 28| 43] 81] 243/| 420|| 53/ 89] 17| 46| 19 | 174] Bo4 
April...... 7 | 27| 92| 85| 31/| 198 | 838|| 108| 84] 17] 42| 25 /| 996 | 907 
May ...... 87 | 15} 13] | 98] 118 | 281 ||. 46|.90| 16] 32] 27 | 141 | 274 
June ...... 2% | 10| 6| 17] 19| 78|177|| 84| 24] 10] 16] 28) 207 | 191 
July ...... 8 | 17] 11| 19| 27/ 109| 162]; 4} 1] 41 19] 96) 47} 159 
August 11| 5] 5] 8] 16] 45] 106]| 23) 11] 10] 24] 98] 96] 140 
Torat..| 811 | 806 | 166 | 321 | 315 |19 18/566 || 764 | 845 | 190 | 409 | 300 [1998 \s250 
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Imports of Merchandise, Bullion, and Speci, at the Port of New~Orleans, for the 
Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1859. 








1859, Dutiable. Free, Specie, &e. 
en.  TLEETTT ee $505,491 =... 115,499... . 733,201 
August.....e.s.s.0 ubeties vceek ec ebeete TOE excanc 118,214 
SI din ds a venneesenetil 1,494,057 ern 618,795 sg. oe 26,432 
REN oh.anlvd bddecteue se cenibes 1,090,894 ...... 104,772 seseee 127,905 
BPOUGEN, ci ievvscnvcccoccoudwes 1,025,985 ...... 638,748 ~ ....,. 192,373 
CN eee 1,018,794 bien CY eer erree 241,851 
1860, 
OIE shite cece n00scceceaben 3 ae 868,588 ...... $91,689 
A ee 1,420, 262 Pees « ° taney 161,083 
PE aalses cocccciccacedapneeee*  Sésece Gee ccc cee 154,205 
PE kins <a cccessuertcc cdkmbueehia 1,487,064 =... CP eeives 6,750 
BOs. avexncess maeprere. ee 1,060,792 ‘see's 121,182 ceneve 50,918 
NE che sboads Ak cease ns banaue ECE pvenes STE... sacees 81,835 
$15,196,518 5,437,875 2,286,456 
15,196,518 
$20,634,393 


Comparative Statement of Value of Imports threugh the Custom-House, New-Or- 
leans, for the Fiscal Year ending on the 30th of June, for Siz Years. 


1855. 1856. 1957. 1858. 1859. 1860, 
Dutiable, ......... $6,939,002 8,990,583 16,417,035 10,247,093 9,952,646 15,196,518 
Sree ee 4,297,170 6,417,596 6,637,076 4,818,069 6,725,446 5,437,875 


Specie and Bullion. 1,687,436 1,775,148 1,927,089 4,520,851 1,671,424 2,286,456 





— or 





—_— -_—_- —_— 





$12,923,608 17,183,327 24,981,150 19,586,013 18,349,516. 22,920,849 


Imports of Foreign Merchandise, at New-Orléans, from Sept. 1, 1859, and same 
time in 1858. 

















ARTICLES. 1859-60. 1858-59, 1857-58. 
Cao, Gs GBB. oc. ccc cvcncccccscues bags. . 4,960 8,303 1,268 
Geta, TIRs occ ct. cevees cots sc cua bags. . 278,956 405,093 280,655 
Sugar, Cuba ....... 24:0 ae ee hogsheads. . 8,045 629 1,102 
“ Brazil, etc...........bage and boxes. . 832 454 | 30 
Molasses, Cuba.... ....hogsheads and tierces. . 17,271 1,681 | 2,528 
Molasses, Cuba .........+-.0+00% .. barrels... 5,526 882 4,128 
Balt, Liverpool. ...v......06 scevsccece sacks. . 852,324 640,866 669,ST3 
Salt, Turk’s Island, etc.........,....barrels.. 868,620 183,935 168,557 
Wagar, GaRA. <i iss. bocce vsccecsscvcds boxes. 16,948 10,568 16,849 





7.—TRADE AND COMMERCE OF THE WEST. 


The correspondent of the “ Philadelphia Inquirer,” who is travelling West 
with the Philadelphia Board of Trade, writes from Milwaukee the following in- 
teresting statements in regard to the crops and trade of the West : 


“ What is the actual crop of 1860? It is thus computed: There are about 
one million acres in actual cultivation in the State of Wisconsin. From the re- 
ports from all sections of the State Agricultural Society, it has averaged twen- 
ty-eight bushels of wheat to the acre. Vast numbers of farmers have raised 
from thirty to seventy-two bushels to the acre ; for though there is but one in- 
stance of the latter almost fabulous yield, there are hundreds that produced 
thirty, forty, and even fifty. Counting all, including the worst sections, the 
average is about twenty-eight bushels to each of the one million acres, which 
makes the yield in the State twenty-eight millions, which equals thirty-six 
bushels to every man, woman, and child in the State ; more than two hundred 
to every voter. This is almost beyond credence, when compared with other 
localities. The ordinary yield of wheat in England is six and a half bushels to 
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each inhabitant. In the United States, in 1859, it was five bushels. In Ohio, 
once considered the great grain State, it is ten bushels, and seven bushels per 
acre The yield this year, in the whole United States, is estimated at six and a 
half bushels per inhabitant. 

The yield in the States of Illinois and Minnesota is nearly as wonderfal as 
that of Wisconsin: and Iowa not far behind, being much above the average. 
I}linois raises as much wheat as Wisconsin, and having twice as many inhabi- 
tants, yields, besides, twice as much corn as wheat. The average yield of the 
latter 1s this year about twenty bushels per acre, though in the northern part 
of the State—that above the parallel of Chicago, and lapped by the Galena and 
Northwest railroad—it is twenty-five bushels per acre. 

The commerce of the lakes, of which Michigan is the head, is an evidence of 
the condition of the American Mediterranean countries. The traffic amounts to 
$600,000,000 annually ; more than the exports and imports of the whole United 
States. The tonnage of the lakes, steam and sail, is 500,000 tons. The present 
crop, however, will take this whole tonnage, from now to the next crop, to 
transport it. Freights have therefore gone up to unprecedented prices. The 
old freight from Milwaukee or Chicago to Buffalo, was low at five cents, high 
at ten; but this year it began at ten, and is now at twenty cents. 


8.—THE COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


There are some singular and poe facts in the recent report of the Di- 
rectors of the Mint, which claim consideration. The total coinage at the Mint 
and five branches, from the year 1793 to 30th June, 1850, was $689,189,674 95, 
viz. : 








dn 8S e ahs CREAM A Ks Sande Goo eds wedes $564,960,722 63 
ITE ood uics a neckndks dct Gal eitia hodeaecgua 122,025,188 77 
TEE. occ ccccecccccececteccccpeS Ges sovccceceseneuonss 2,203,818 55 

NN so  . aina ih 5 4 uote Rare eet c raha oe. +. $689,189,674 95 


This coinage (including bars) has been effected as follows: Sixty per cent 
at Philadelphia, fifteen per cent. at San Francisco, over twelve per cent. at New- 
York, and smaller sums at other places. 








Pieces. Value. Per Cent. 

New-Orleans.............. 89,830,345 .... $67,484,41147 .... 9.80 
Philadelphia ............. 638,805,010 .... 417,872,85110 .... 60.50 
San Franciseco..... ...... 7,057,964 .... 105,567,81874 .... 15.40 
OS ES ee re rere 27,789 ....  87,479,28864 .... 12.76 
Dahlonega, Ga............ 1,852,464 .... 5,991,496 00 .... 84 
Charlotte, N. C. .......... 1,162,864 .... 4,854,86400 .... .70 
Total 66 years....... 733,085,936 $689,189,674.95 100.00 


The production of gold in the several States, since the commencement of the 
coinage, has been as follows : 


er ee amin 65.03 4 MRAM nee deeenes Of $451,810,840 26 
Georgia ..... POEs On s.c eres i sinemossesensensicncesinegnseesn 6,800,879 32 
5 Wc ae, as dandhe ss ondb ae ne bacd dhe dat aaod 8,044,409 39 
nik +Rie mangle 2+ scersghanssighe tObetanas tne 1,525,515 50 
oo. salting eis Cs cits Be Re a aot 1,289,604 87 
in a Dende. ¢ opaind aie dike. +0 saeaelh i a Re 196,758 64 
TR Ta «060s ¢ndn Shaka a+ ch enoeadne se eane Al 80,810 87 
CRRA ARs ihe <6A6 she's 9s the hcanivemnsa >< Misaays > adiee 69,292 00 
i, Sa.0 04 » wamuhhs Gibbs < 44.0 ascee wolne «sae 48,672 00 
NE ole waco on dain: RUNS 4,171 70 
ae «5 cans we eiity all 4 a0 dbisasndie elaine + 79,224 00 








WUE PE IONE oo os cc ccccccuntscoabhecdeusiees $470,341,478 46 
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This large sum has been coined at the following points—the first column 
representing the coinage of American gold only; the other of both American 
and foreign gold, siiver, and copper. 








Philadelphia ..........+...00 $238,305,639 48 oy oP $417,872,851 10 
San Francisco.............+% 106,641,697 73  ...... 105,567,313 74 
a re eeree ee 22. 29682791 2 wee 67,434,411 47 
OSD: eee 4,868,525 67 a Te 4,844,364 00 
Dahlonega, Ga.................. 5,988,68560 ...... 5,991,495 00 
Assay Office, N. Y..........:. 92,242,165198 ...... 87,479,247 64 

Total..................$470,841,478 46 $689, 189,674 95 


9.—LOSS OF OCEAN STEAMERS. 


Ocean steam navigation affords a pretty severe test of enterprise, when we 
consider the pecuniary hazards with which it has to contend, arising from the 
defective management, distribution of patronage, and ge of the sea. From 
its earliest history, disasters have been frequent, and seem to become more 
numerous in proportion as the number of steamships is increased. Going back 
to the memorable loss of the “ President,” in 1841, the principal disasters to 
British and American steamers, mostly running on trans-Atlantic routes, may be 
sammed up as follows: 


Value of ves- 











Lives lost. 

sel and cargo. 

I TNO a. sinks ia sae ines 008 ne eR MEE 180.... $1,200,000 
nT OS EPR E LIE eee 800.... 1,800,000 
NONE cc cdc assantecatecive | Wowesvebleet 240.... 2,000,000 
Deere, AmerieGhs ) 6 cdad a bie Kode eed cvcce seddun 400,000 
Comival Bemettan, BamerviGGt.).. cikc ccccccccocccccescads 387.... 2,500,000 
Independence, American... .....0-s0sseeeeececccececcses ees 100,000 
Oe BIT, PD CRINON oc nc 0:4: a.de-o.0 5 0:06.0.00,9.0 te neitibe Pree 280,000 
City of Glasgow, British. ......-.cseceececrteerecserees 420.... 850,000 
UR: SANORMIIIR, 5:0 0s 6 icc 0 #20 aaata te te ee oes e anon Ee oh 300,000 
RamGnan MURNNEOR., . obs saddle vee 0k0 eden nceinewehs.< none.... 1,600,000 
EN, ON os so nce REARS ou SORG RS none.... 1,900,000 
City of Philadelphia, British. ............ceseeeecsscees none.... 600,000 
Ny TIUIIIN 5 5 oo unc cs ctiy tc vcivbbinbie vadilne us cccacgen .. ae 800,000 
RRR, PO ee: ee 
EE a 6 + walnk ch ob ss oh es bas 6 tee Oe 456.... 850,000 
Canadian, British...... ads dink: wie: i Rkckcsahie 0a oti Ore kaa ee ae none.... 400,000 
EUs 5 0-0 cckccen noises ckbwero> epbeh «sa natal none.... 100,000 
I, ONIN. no wi nh as wanes estes seine dess « «en ae - 125,000 
rerenenner, AONE. C5 . 5:5 5-0 aca es bktd 660 once oe 75.000 
Hiegeman, British .. ...... +> ssapence cenecss (about)...120.... 270,000 
ies... .. dkas.chesiio ss seaknaeaesl 2,807  $615,930,000 


Showing that a fleet of twenty fine steamers, many of them first class, have 
been totally lost within the period named. The President, Pacific, City of Glas- 
gow, and Tempest, were never heard from; the Arctic, San Francisco, and Cen- 
tral America, foundered ; the Independence, Yankee Blade, and Northerner, were 
wrecked on the Pacific, and the Canadian, Humboldt, Franklin, Argo, and 
Hungarian, on the Atlantic coast; the Lyonnais was sunk by collision, and the 
Austria was burned. Not enumerated in this list are two thirds as many more, 
generally of a class much inferior, which were lost in the California trade. The 
casual reader may derive a more distinct impression in regard to the appalling 
loss of life here recorded, but there are many homes where no fresh recital is 
needed to recall the memory of the loved and lost. 
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10.—_THE SOUTHERN ROUTE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


Natrona, OpservaTory, , 
Washington, October 20, 1860. 


Dear Sin: Permit me to call the attention of your Chamber of Commerce, 
and of your shipping merchants, owners, and masters, to the advantages in win- 
ter of the southern route from Europe or the Mediterranean to ports in the 
United States, south of the Delaware inclusive. 

Complete sailing directions by this route are given for all such ports, in the 
Sailing Directions which accompany the Wind and Current Charts—a copy of 
which will be furnished, on application at this office, or at No. 16, State street, 
New York (Lieut. Lynch), to any ship-master who will co-operate with us by 
keeping an abstract log, according to forms, which will also be furnished to him 

ratis. 
. This route, as there laid down, has now been followed regularly for several 
winters by certain ship-masters, and with signal advantage to vessel, owners, and 
crew. By it, they have fine weather, and thus gain, not only in time, for all 
ports south of the Chesapeake, but they save in wear and tear, and arrive off our 
own stormy coast with ship and crew in good plight—a condition that is always 
worth much time and money, and often life also. 

To immigrant ships, bound even to New-York, this route is, on account of 
weather, much to be preferred in winter. For New-York it is not so short as 
the northern winter route, but it is much less boisterous, and very much less 
trying to ships, crew, and passengers. 

I might give many a but the following, taken from a log just re- 
ceived, tells the story so well, that it, with the passages quoted in the Sailing 
Directions, Vol. I., pp. 81-120, ought to satisfy the most skeptical. The Wil- 
liam Cummings, Capt. William T. Johns, it should be borne in mind, is a dull 
ship : 


EXTRACT FROM HER LOG FROM LIVERPOOL TO PHILADELPHIA. 


“ DeLawareE Bay, January 30, 1860.—I would here remark to Lieut. Maury that 
I was induced to try the southern route for Philadelphia by his remarks in his 
prize journal, sent me last suy 1859. As you will see, I have made my pas- 
eage from Liverpool (not 15 W. L.) into the Delaware Bay in forty-seven days, 
which I think is doing wonders with a heavy and deeply-laden ship in the midst 
of winter, and after having seven days calm and light baffing airs in crossing the 
northern belt of calms—which I think was longer than might usually be ex- 
pected at this time of year. But I was too far to the eastward by such a prev- 
alence of westerly winds. Took the N. E. trades in N. lat. 25, and 24 min. 50 
sec. W. long., when twenty days out. Crossed the parallel of Cape Hatteras on 
the 44th day from Liverpool. Sailed in company with the packet ship Saranak 
for Philadelphia, and Eagle Speed for Boston. The first, I beat seven days on 
the passage, and two ne to Philadelphia ; the latter became disabled and put 
back. The Saranak came to the northward, and is at least a five days’ faster 
ship than mine on the passage ; and what is better, I only reefed my topeails three 
times during the entire voyage ; tarred all my rigging down and painted my ship 
throughout inside, houses and all ; besides making a great talk along shore that 
the Wm. Cummings should beat the Saranak—as well as waking up some of our 
great ship-owners to the idea that the farthest way around is the nearest way 
home sometimes.” 

See also the performances of the Georgia, et. al., pp. 94, 95, in the Sailing Di- 
rections. 

These remarks apply exclusively to sailing vessels, and not to steamers. The 
passage by the southern coast will not be invariably shorter than by the north- 
ern ; but in winter, vessels by . ving south will invariably find better weather and 
smoother seas, and the ship tha . 2s it will always be the gainer, if not in time, 
at least in wear and tear. And ..ose that do try it, should, on coming out of 
their European port. proceed exactly as though they were bound to Rio, until 
they get good leading winds, or cross the calms of Cancer. But full instruc- 
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tions, with tables of crossing, will be found, as I have already observed, at pages 
81-120, Vol. II., Maury’s Sailing Directions. 
Respectfully, &e., 
M. F. Maury. 
To the President of the Chamber of Commerce, Charleston, 8. C. 
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1—COTTON CROP OF THE SOUTH. 


Tux total cotton crop of the South for the last year was previously stated by 
us as 4,675,770 bales, which, with previous stocks on hand, made the supply for 


ot oo AES CERES Ae One ee ee die Ghd. ceded hashsinae eee 4,825,007 bales. 
Of this there were— 

SINC 6.255 i's wake Byer eeal obaronad tp eney, 4600 agen ee 3,773,256 “ 
Da ee eee eee Sides sthmentuadic.s) 
BOIS 55 chtida is 0 wise eib ake Ae dun SR ek aide <u ated enka 13,681 * 
Manufactured in Virginia... . . cccicecwvacivccs + ccceeawecssone 17,841 “ 

“ North-of Virginia. .. ose ccs cccvccccccsesiencess 792,521 

- in Virginia and South of Virginia............... 185,522 “ 

” in the United States, including burnt cotton...... 978,043 “* 


The Sea Island crop reached 52,413 bales, of which South Carolina and 
Georgia produced each about 18,700 bales, and Florida the rest. 
The figures are taken ftom the New-York *‘ Shipping List.” 


Comparative Crop Statement. 


























Bales. | Bales. 
alist nauesce cevdieoese 4,675,770 | 1841-2... ..ccccccccccccee ses+ss oly OSB OTE 
eM eawea ss es devs eo 8,851,481 | 1840-1... . ccc eee cover eeeees 1,684,945 
Ee Ste ema 8,113,962 MS vges baescocsveescecaneee - 2,177,835 
1856-T......... nltls 5 ¢ db Gh eae che anee cqvet 004 hkénknds 1,860,532 
1855-6... 2.2.26 ij Ri he ab aE detain dine orieceneasedpans 1,801,497 
POT keésécecs .7) whblrscame I ME nos ac osccsse:casesecesen 1,422,980 \ 
Eee ee A IRE OT On ee 1,360,725 
SS dan dso kacadiedewss- dee eG OS eee 
Pec as + cdewemaess ae Or OE Te on 1,205,394 
Mon opbsvctiae nat cnnsemiaee 2,855,257 | UE, «sect o0e -eveepeneaseseee 1,070,438 
 cceeeoe 25ccs benseaneen 2,006,706 | 1831-2... ....6..6. bn cécdbRebetane 987,477 
TBAB... ce cece cece cece Bye cee | UBBOL. 05. ce ccecceeenereseceres 1,038,848 
See sbess <0 ‘ba wenaesdbun can 2,847,684 | 1829-30... ... cece cecceess eee 916,845 
DEINE ccSiunlndede css etesceqaiid 1,778,651 | 1828-9. ...4..++.00e-0- ee enwesces -ObOySlo 
peor eee ee ae ST TEED 6 2 6 us cows bccee sis cewes chee 727,593 
eR aa er RS 2,394,508 | 1926-7......... jatta Mss on willbe 957,281 
yy RE ees ee eS ae eee aere 720,027 
SG. isco Gas ctnka sacat aa «+ + ByBTByBT | 1824-5... 00.000 ceeeeereccceeecrers 569,249 

Export to Foreign Ports, from September 1, 1859, to August 31, 1860. 
: To Great To To N. of | Other 
Frou Britain. | France. | Europe. | F. Ports, | TOTt- 
NR ns tonne on0eeedheheea 1,426,966 813,291 136,135 129,270 2,005,662 
SG PCR ods asct cones ese ‘ 445,663 148,918 21,806 43,094 659,481 
Galveston............ Sede 0 cin ceae 83,972 5,471 19,569 2,955 111,967 
, RS. Se 52,986 1.420 2,634 2,068 59,108 
PES co Wbuab wade vaed «6s cveess 291,403 20,422 24,809 1,121 837,755 
GIL... « uhdelehediesdees.Jvcd-as 64,895 47,056 34,668 88¢, 770 
iy See Pee eee? PLE ee 38,259 oe os oe 3,259 
a ee eros oe | 121,200 85,110 89,916 6,802 208,028 
NE 2c 5 .c'kse do Beasincdss oe wee | 29 60 50 18 157 
Philadelphia ....... nina. peinaen 289 es es 8 292 
MR assscescnss « trreeeeeceeeenes| 8,514 bs 8,097 83 6,694 
Grand Total. .... Sov oes ocx sudeeue 2,669,432 589,587 205,072 220,082 8,774,178 
Total last year. ..........004. eee | 2,019,252 450,696 830,012 221,443 8,021,403 
pyre ere 650,180 138,891 <n on 752,TT0 
eee ee ans pe 85,940 1,361 eS 
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We give below our usual estimate of the amount of cotton consumed the past 
year in the States south and west of Virginia, and not included in the receipts 
at the ports ; thus: 














1853. 1854. 1855, 1856. 

North Carolina...... ..... bales 20,000 .... 20,000 .... 18,500 .. 22,000 
South Carolina................ 10,000 .... 12,000 .... .10500 .... 15,000 
Georgia. ..6.... csscccccceseees 20,000 .... 28,000 .... 20,500 .... 25,000 
DE Bilis. s eadties - +> Hm 5,000 .... 6,000 .... 65,600 .... 6,500 
a Seer as Beer Pee” ee 
On the Ohio, &., &e......-++.-. 80,000 .... 88,000 .... 26,000 .... 42,000 
Total to Sept. 1......bales 90,000 .... 105,000 .... 85,000 .... 117,500 

1857. 185s. 1859, 1860. 
North Carolina..........-- bales 25,000 .... 26,000 .... 29,000 .... 80,000 
South Carolina POO = eae” eee ll 
GROGTBER. 2 oo ccc cccessccesecaee 28,000 .... 24,000 .... 26,000 .... 28,000 
NR fgg he dckcccdsi gee GD os) CD .u. a as eee 
PRMD. wo ncen ce ce crccecccess 9,000 .... 10,000 .... 18,000 .... 15,000 
On the Ohio, &..... piesa peace $8,000 .... 89,000 .... 45,000 .... 49,000 
Total to Sept. 1..... bales 117,006 .... 125,000 .... 143,000 .... 154,000 


2.—WEATHER TABLE. 


We give below a table of prognostications originally compiled by the elder 
Herschel, the astronomer, from observations of shepherds and others skilled in 
weather-craft. [t was approved and commended by Dr. Adam Clarke, and has 
been re-printed in almanacs, and has also been verified in many instances by dif- 
ferent observers as remarkably reliable. 


WEATHER TABLE. 
Constructed by Dr. Herschel—Improved by Dr. Adam Clarke, 


Moon—Time of Change. In Summer. In Winter. 














| Hard frost, unless wind be 8. 
| or S. W. 





Between midnight and 2 a. m. Fair. 


Between 2 and 4 a. M. Cold, with showers. | Snow and stormy. 

Between 4 and 6 a. M. | Rain. Rain. 

Between 6 and 8 a. m. Wind and rain. Stormy. 

| Cold rain if wind W.; snow 


| 

| 
Between 8 and 10 a. m. | Changeable. fE 
Between 10 and 12 a. m. | Frequent showers. | Cold and high wind. 
At 12 noon to 2 Pp, m. | Very rainy. | Snow or rain. 
Between 2 and 4 r. m. | Changeable. Fair and mild. 
Between 4 and 6 P. M. | Fair. Fair. 


N. E.; rain or snow if 8. or 


Between 6 and 8 Pp. & §| Fair, if wind N. W.; Rainy 
’ . M. | 


if 8. or 5. W. Ss. W. 


Between 8 and 10 Pp. u. | Ditto. | Ditto. 
Between 10 and midnight. | Fair. | Fair and frosty. 


{ Fair and frosty if wind N. or 





The nearer the time of the moon’s change, first quarter, full, and last quarter, 
is to midnight, the fairer will the weather be during the seven days following. 
The nearer to midday or noon these phases of the moon happen, the more foul or 
wet the weather may be expected during the next seven days. 


8—THE ORCHARDS OF AIKEN, 8S. C. 


A writer in Aiken contributes the following information to the Laurensville 
** Herald :” 

The orchards, especially of peaches, in the vicinity, are very extensive and 
very profitable. Some, by a peach orchard alone, realize annually some $5,000 
to $10,000, and nothing pays better profits to the farmer for time and attention. 
The lands are extiemely poor, and suitable only to this culture and that of 
grapes. Vineyards often yield $10,000, and are being extensively cultivated. 
There are fortunes to be made yet in Laurens district by the peach and grape 
culture; and instead of planting poor and worn-out land every year with corn 
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and cotton, and losing our labor, were we to plant some fifty acres in peaches, or 
twenty in grapes, and attend them properly, we could realize, with little labor, 
thousands of dollars, where now the crop puts us in debt. Our lands and climate 
are admirably adapted to this culture, and I have no doubt that ere long the who'e 
State will wake up to this subject, and orchards and vineyards be large cash 
crops to the farmer, and all in addition to what they make by their corn and 
cotton crops ; and their families have more of the comforts and enjoyments of 
life. One hundred thousand bushels of peaches, daily, would not supply New- 
York, Boston and Philadelphia alone. 

A varied crop is always safest for the farmer; as if one fails, the other may 
succeed. 


—_o2~ 
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BLUE RIDGE RAILROAD OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Cot. Gwynn has made a report to the president and directors, of the esti- 
mated cost of finishing the road from Walhalla to Knoxville, in sections, as 
follows : 


From Walhalla to Clayton, 8. C., portion, 22 miles...... $761,218 

Georgia portion, 9 miles..... eis cs aaine oad § 43-68 558,946—$1,320,165 
From Clayton to Franklin, Georgia portion, 8 miles.. ... 175,387 

North Carolina portion, 14 miles... ........00..+seesees 414,248— 689,636 
From Franklin to Nantihala, 28 miles................ccsceesseess 899,958 
From Nantihala to Tennessee line, 88 miles.............. .ssesees 859,182 
From Tennessee line to Marysville, 37 miles..............---+++05 879,706 
Finishing the road from Marysville to Knoxville, 18 miles .......... 807,915 





Sept. 1, 1860. Total cost of finishing the railroad from Walhalla to 
PI, ov n:cccn'Gadns dt pAb sd ea ceE Eee eae ns sede cae oe $4,586,512 


Col. Gwynn’s original estimate of the cost of the construction of the road 
was $7,575,677. His revised estimate, made after the experience obtained by 
the construction of a large portion of the road, should establish confidence in 
the result. By adding the amounts of expenditure for eonstruction, which are 
exhibited in the treasurer's statement of the affairs of the company, to the esti- 
mated cost of completing the road from Walhalla to Knoxville, it will appear 
that the road can be finished within the original estimate. 

The purpose and design of the Seuth Carolina company, with such ~~ 
tions and aid as it could obtain in South Carolina, and such as might be o 
tained by the associated companies in Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, 
to construct a railroad from Anderson to Knoxville, was avowed from the very 
outset of the enterprise. The survey and location of the entire line by the en- 
gineers of the company; the estimate of the cost, and the means provided for 
its construction, were exhibited to the legislature at the several sessions of 1852, 
1853, and 1854, in the several petitions for the charter and for State aid. The 
subject was fully examined and discussed ; and every cireumstanee, material to 
be known, whieh affeeted the feasibility and advantages of the undertaking, its 
estimated cost, and the resources for its completion, were strictly scrutinized. 
Twice, the city council of Charleston, with as fall information as the legisla- 
ture possessed, voted to make subseriptions ; and twice those subscriptions were 
diseussed in meetings of the eorporators, and eonfirmed by a popular vote. 
And it must be remembered thet one subscription by the eity council of Charles- 
ton, to the amount of $549,000, was made to the stock of the Georgia company, 
for the construction of the road in that State. The contract which was made 
by the South Carolina company with Bangs & Co., for the construction of 
the entire road, was made known to the State and city council of Charleston, 
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and all its terms and stipulations submitted for examination. In the report of 
1855, the stockholders were informed that one mile of the road, through Knox- 
ville, had been completed in order to secure the charter in Tennessee; and in 
the report of 1856, they were informed that sixteen miles of the road, from 
Knoxville to Maryville, had been let to contract, in order to secure the State aid 
granted by Tennessee. The progress of the work in that State and in Georgia, 
was pit year reported to the stockholders. The report of 1856 states that 
“no work has yet been done on the line in North Carolina.” It has been de- 
ferred until the work across the mountains, including the tunnels in South Car- 
olina and Georgia, shall be more advanced, When the mountains are passed, 
the difficulties of the enterprise will be overcome, and ‘ts completion secured 
beyond contingency or doubt. It is, therefore, to the accomplishment of this 
object that the board are directing their efforts and the resourees of the com- 


pany. 
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THE NORTHERN PRESS—“ THE DAY-BOOK.” 


Tur tone of the publie mind is at this era of the world’s history almost entire- 
ly directed by the periodical press. Especially is this observable at the North, 
where immense newspaper establishments have become almost a ruling power. 
Those who make the books of a people may be well said to be their rulers. 
Ours pre-eminently is a country where opinion is all-powerfvl. The ballot-box 
is the arbiter of our destiny until the weapons of peace are thrown away for the 
sword and the bayonet. It is a remarkable fact that Great Britain has been for 
years the fountain from which the great stream of American literature has flown. 
That that stream should have been polluted with sentiments and ideas at war 
with our system of government and our form of civilization is not astonishing. 
Indeed, it would have been astonishing if it had not been thus polluted ; for, 
flowing. as it does, from a form of suciety eternally irreconcilable with ours, it 
could not have been otherwise. 

The effects of this are fearfully apparent to every patriotic mind. Great 
Britain, about thirty years since, set up the ey | that negroes were equals of 
white men—or at least equal to the subjects of her own dominions, and ever 
since that day has been preaching that it was a sin and a crime to keep a black 
man in a position of inferiority, such as nature evidently intended him to oceupy. 
Upon her own island, where there were no negroes, this theory was entirely 
harmless, and her people might have believed it for centuries without its ever 
injuring any one if they had not attempted to reduce it to practice. This they 
did, and now several of the West India islands afford melancholy examples of 
te utter folly and wickedness of this perversion of nature's law. If God in his 
avenging punishment had doomed some of them to the sirocco’s blast he could 
not have given a more forcible illustration of his wrath than is now presented 
by the absolute poverty and vice which have followed this unboly experiment. 
But as marvellous and as striking as are its teachings, we still find the dissemi- 
nators of the same doctrines busy at work sending forth the same falsehoods and 
the scme wretched sophistry which have deceived the people of England, and 
which, in the course of a score of years, have also revolutionized public opinion in 
the Northern States. 

How has this been done? Did Southern men ever think of the fact, that 
thousands and tens of thousands of pages of matter have been cireulated to prove 
that slavery is an evil and a sin, and that not a dollar has ever been spent in 
refuting the falsehood ? 

It was not uncommon a few years since to find people at the South acknowledg- 
ing that our form of society could not be justified im the abstract, and only de- 
fended as a “ necessary evil.” So imbedded had the opinion become that negro 
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slavery was unjcst that no one at the North stood up as a defender of the essential 
justice of Southern society. Now. any institution that is inherently wrong must, 
sooner or later, tumble down. The hand of every conscientious man, sooner or 
later, gets against it, and, bereft of moral support, deprived of all hold upon the 
sympathies of mankind, it stands exposed to the shafis of every “ insatiate arch- 
er,”’ and soon falls without a friend to mourn its demise. 

Such has been the domestic institution of the South—the institution in which 
grew up a Washington, a Jefferson, a Madison, a Calhoun, a Henry, a Monroe, a 
Mason, and a host of worthies whose names will shine forever as patriots and 
Statesmen. 

It is gratifying, however, for Southern men to know that a change for the 
better is plainly perceptible in the Northern press. Though the bulk is largely 
anti-slavery yet we have the satisfaction to know that at least one journal 
there has raised the standard of opposition to it. We refer to “ The New- 
York Day-Book” We have known for several years the senior editor of that 
journal, Dr. J. H. Van Evrie. Dr. Van Evrie has devoted himself with a stu- 
dent's enthusiasm to the study of the negro character and physiology, and has 
—— a theory upon this subject which has been warmly commended by 

r. Cartwright of New Orleans, and many other Southern men, as the only true 
explanation of Southern society. It is, very briefly, this : the negro is naturally 
inferior—a separate and distinct race or species of the genus homo; hence being 
a different and inferior being, he must oceupy an inferior position to the white 
man. This being his natural or normal position, it cannot be one of slavery, 
for slavery is an unnatural condition or a wrong deprivation of a man of his 
rights, but this is not that, for the negro enjoys all the rights he is rightly entitled 
to, ergo, his condition is not one of slavery. Dr. Van Evrie, therefore, never 
uses the word slavery in referring to the negro’s position at the South, except as 
a quotation. 

his theory of our society, Dr. Van Evrie fully diseusses in the colamns of 
the ‘* Day-Book,” of which he is the senior editor. His talents and observations 
eminently fit him for this position, for, though a native New-Yorker, he has for 
the past twelve years done little elge than gather facts upon this subject. Asa 
surgeon in Gen. Scott’s army in Mexico, he had every opportunity to study the 
effects of the mixture of races in that country, which his experience, as a practi- 
cal physican and surgeon, eminently adapted him tomake, He has now in press 
a large work* upon the slavery question, embracing, perhaps, the most remark- 
able and original observations upon this great question of “ slavery” ever pre- 
sented to the world. But, as we remarked, Dr. Van Evrie has made the 
Day-Book a great engine for good. It has opened already a flood of light upon 
this subject, and, above all, challenged the abolitionists right upon their 
own ground While the circulation of the Day-Book has been much larger at 
the South than at the North, as its sentiments, of course, were most likely to find 
sympathy here at first, yet we have been no less surprised than gratified to 
learn of its constant and steady progress at the North. We are assured upon 
good authority, what at first we could hardly believe, but whieh we are con- 
vineed is a fact, that it has a larger circulation both at the North and the South 
than any other Democratic paper. Its actual circulation, daily and weekly, is 
now nearly 50,000. Of this about one third is believed to be North of Mason and 
Dixon's line, and two thirds South. So completely have anti-slavery journals 
driven out democratic papers at the North that it is not believed that a single 
distinetively democratic paper there has 16,000 circulation, or one third of 
50,000! We submit, therefore, that the suecess of the Day-Book, consider- 
ing its principles, is a remarkable feature in journalism. It shows that South- 
ern institutions rest upon such a basis of truth that they only need to be 
boldly presented to win their way to popular favor. It shows that Southern 





* This large work of Dr. Van Evrie’s, which will be a 400 page 12mo book. price $1.00, i-, 
we understaud, now in press, and will be ready for delivery by the lst of December —[Ed. of 
Revigw. 
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men have nothing to fear in the great theatre of popular discussion, but that 
they may safely challenge the world. Bat we regret to say, that while the 
Day-Book has obtained a fair circulation, it is by no means a financial success. 
Its anti-slavery neighbors number their subscribers by hundreds of thousands. 
The Weekly Day-Book is furnished at just about cost price to clabs, and affords 
an admirable medium for all to obtain the news, and at the same time cireu- 
late sound doctrines among the people. It has never yet been profitable to its 
poreciatees mainly from the fact of its low price, and also that its daily edition 

as not been supported by the merchants of New-York as it deserves to be, and 
as their own interest really requires. 

We are convinced, however, that nothing ean swerve the Day-Book from its 
position. It has linked its fortune to the faith of the South, and it will triumph 
or fall with that faith. To a mind deeply impressed that the present position of 
the negro at the South is right, an adherence to it is simply a duty of patriotism 
and honor, and surely a maa like Dr. Van Evrie, who has been the pioneer in an- 
nouncing this great truth, could not shrink from its support no matter what came. 
There are thousands and tens of thousands at the North who will stand by the 
South to the last. Such men as Charles O’Uonor and Dr. Van Evrie are not 
the mere ordinary defenders or apologists for negro “slavery,” who have so 
often been found wanting in the day and hour of need. With them our institu- 
tions are synonyms for trath, patriotism, and republicanism. To turn their backs 
upon them would be, to them, to deny the Deelaration of Independence—to give 
up the heroes and patriots of the Revolution, and to fall down and worship Brit- 
ishism in its most odious forms. The Day-Book is the organ of such men at the 
North, and we are convineed they are more numerous than many suppose. At 
all events, such a paper deserves well of the South, and we trust it may yet 
have a circulation and an influence that shall exceed the powers of all the Brit- 
ishized, abolition journals which are now so omnipotent for evil and evil only. 


2.—GROWTH OF ARKANSAS. 


The census of 1860 is likely to present the State of Arkansas as one whose 
progress in the last ten years has been remarkable. For a long period the soil 
and climate, and vast resources of that State remained unknown. Rather for a 
species of savage chivalry and unlettered independence was it celebrated, than for 
anything which could make it specially attractive to emigrants. 

But the last ten years have effected a most remarkable change, in its estimation, 
both within and without the State. The current of population setting westward 
from older commonwealths has left a large portion of its drift on the rich lands 
of Arkansas. The vote for governor at the last election, was in round numbers, 
60,000. The whole population will not fall below 500,000, and the State will, 
in all probability, be entitled in the Thirty-eighth Congress to five Represen- 
tatives. The increase in voting population since 1856, is not far from 22,000. 
This is, perhaps, unexampled in the history of any other State. The same ratio 
of increase would give the State in 1870, not far from 140,000 voters, and not 
less than 1,000,000 of population. 

We rejoice in the evidences of prosperity shown by our neighbor, and have no 
fear that she will advance in the future beyond any calculations based upon the 
past. No State is more rich in fertile soil and genial climate. To the great 
Southern staples she can add all the grains as profitable objects of culture. The 
State is unusually rich in mineral wealth and in the products of its forests. Its 
timber surpasses that of any other region for ship-building. It produces an abun- 
dance of coal, and in the far west it is believed to have profitable gold fields.— 
Picayune. 
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BOOK NOTICES, EDITORIAL, ETC. 


The Black Gauntlet : A Tale of Planta- 
tion Life in South Carolina. By Mrs. 
Henry R. Scnootcrart, wife of the 
Indian Historian, and author of 
“ African Letters,” etc., etc. Phila- 
delphia: J.B Lippincott & Co., 1860. 


This work merits a more complete 
_ Notice than it bas yet, within the 
sphere of our observation, received 
from the critical press. It is emphati- 
cally a book for the times, whether re- 
garded as a candid appeal to fact and 
argument, in the present excited con- 
dition of the public temper in all sec- 
tions of the country, or as a fair speci- 
men of the literary abilities and culture 
resulting from Southern origin and as- 
sociation, on the part of the accom- 
plished author. 

A writer in this Review, last August, 
in an article headed, ‘‘ Wants of the 
South,” animadverts with just severity 
on the absence of adequate’ encourage- 
ment in this section, to home products, 
inclusive of literature. The extreme 
frivolity, to say nothing of the fre- 
quently fanatical abolition tone, of the 
leading Northern periodicals, ought 
sufficiently to excuse their exclusion 
from our libraries, especially private. 
Yet, through the agency of a multi- 
tude of emissaries, the Harpers and 
Leslies, the Bonners and Godeys, have 
swamped our reading community with 
deleterious trash, unworthy of perusal, 
and obnoxious in sentiment. 





} 





Mean- | 


time, solid and sound literature, com- | 
bining with truthful delineations of so- | 


ciety, and unexceptionable doctrines 
in philosophy, morals, and religion, 
quite a due proportion of romantic in- 
terest and amusing variety, frequently 
emanates unheeded from a loyal South- 
ern pen, only to encounter that chilling 
neglect which is the portion of the 


fashionable as well as the literary 
world received with avidity the Specta- 
tors, Tatlers, and Ramblers, that re- 
main to us as invaluable models of 
style, and reservoirs of reflection. Nor 
is their use less beneficial as present- 
ing a vivid picture of the manners and 
habits then prevailing. Thackeray has 
been largely indebted to the essayists 
as well as the dramatists of the last 
century, in his recent marvelously 
graphic sketches of English and early 
American life. 

The prose fictions of our language 
at the same period were either humor- 
ous without morality, in the hands of 
taughter-loving masters like Fielding 
and Smollett, or heavy without proba- 
bility, as in the works of Richardson 
and Godwin. We shudder at the recol- 
lection of such attempts at historical 
or sentimental interest as charmed our 
grandmothers in the novels of the 
Misses Porter, or the unnatural extrav- 
agance and impossible romance of Mrs. 
Radcliffe and Regina Maria Roche. 
Even Miss Edgeworth, though far 
more elevated in power and. just in 
perception, is typical of the era of starch 
and staylace. 

Sir Walter Scott rescued us from 
pretentious inanity, and inaugurated 
the reign of nature, reason, and reality. 
Since his reformation of the school, 
novelists, to be popular, have found it 
necessary to preserve consistency and 
probability, and to rely for effect either 
upon reason exhibited in an attractive 
garb, or upon genuine wit and humor. 
And under these conditions most of 


| the objections to novel-reading, which 


prophet in his own country. We do | 


not anticipate a fate so undeserved, for 
the interesting volume under present 
consideration. 

In presenting her statements and ar- 
guments through the medium of a fic- 
titious narrative, Mrs. Schoolcraft rec- 
ognizes and accedes to the established 
custom of our age. Didactic fiction has 
become the chosen vehicle of informa- 
tion and instruction for the present 
generation of readers. The day of the 
ponderous folio passed with the seven- 
teenth century. In the eighteenth, 
the brief essay succeeded, and the 


might justly be alleged sixty years ago, 
have become obsolete and inapplicable. 
The most judicious and discerning 
minds, among the leaders of the peo- 
ple’s thought, not only read but write 
novels, to-day. Grave divines pro- 


| pound their polemical theses in con- 
| nection with domestic story ; learned 





counsellors argue points of law with a 
hero of social adventure for a Richard 
Roe ; the calomel of a medical theory 
is administered in the molasses of 
amusing anecdote ; and political re- 
forms are advocated in a senate of im- 
aginary citizens. Historical knowledge 
has been Ciffused not less by the novels 
of our day, than by the oine of an 
earlier period ; nor is there any de- 
partment of human learning, except 
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some of the exact sciences, that has 
failed to avail itself of this insinuating 
method of presentation. The Muses 
are giving a fancy ball, and ali admitted 
must appear in character costumes. 
The domestic tale adopted by our au- 
thor as a foundation for her edifice of 
reasoning, possesses all the interest of 
verisimilitude and correspondence with 
the facts and actual conditions of 
Southern “ Plantation Life.” It does 
not pretend to compete with the bril- 
liant imaginations of the Arabian 
Nights, or Uncle Tom's Cabin. It is 
evidently the result of an internal, sym- 
pathetic, and familiar experience. As 
we by no means design to render this 
article a substitute for a perusal of the 
book, we shall not sketch the incidents 
or characters of the story. The reader 
will find vividly portrayed the gener- 
ous, hospitable, munificent, impressi- | 
ble, unsuspicious, careless lord of the 
plantation. His neighbors enjoy his 
abundance, and his dependants rejoice 
in his bounty and protection. The ten- 
derness of refined womanhood, in all 
the sweet relations of mother, wife, 
and sister, is everywhere the guardian 
spirit of the circle. And when loneli- | 
ness and bereavement, aggravated by 
the malice of calumny, fill up the chal- | 
ice of her affliction, she seeks and finds 
consolation in unobtrusive and contin- | 
ual works of charity, and lives down 
the aspersions of envious mendacity. 
There is much variety of incident in 
the narrative, as it pursues the course 
of the heroine's life from infancy to 
maturity. Lively sketches of Wash- 
ington society add to the attractions of 
the latter portions of the book. Among | 
the most striking characters drawn, 
are a brace of hypocritical preachers, 
who stand as lifelike representatives 
of their class, ever engaged either in | 
plotting against the institutions of the 
community which accords them shel- | 
ter and a livelihood, giving credit to 
their pretensions and revering their 
sacred profession, until cireumstances 
unmask them; or else in sowing dis- 
sension among families and neighbors, 
under the influence of the meddlesome | 
and arrogant spirit historically char- | 
acteristic of their sectarian and sec- 
tional generation. In contradistinetion | 
to this, we have in the heroine herself a | 
lovely example of the influence of | 
genuine Christianity ; intended doubt- | 
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less by the author, as a true type of 
the religious spirit general among the 
ladies of her native State. 

Throughout the narrative, the pe- 
culiarities of manner, dialect, and hab- 
its of thought, that distinguish the ag- 
ricultural negro, are exhibited with 
unimpeachable fidelity, now under a 
pathetic, then under an amusing, as- 
pect. We know of no other work 
presenting this feature with equal feli- 
city and success. But we must leave 
the story, to glance at the argument 
of our author. 

In a published letter, addressed by 
Mrs. Schooleraft to her brother, Gen. 
Howard, in 1851, she states the follow- 
ing propositions : “ Slavery or freedom 
for the slaves is not an open question 
under the present Constitution of these 
United States. The North must de- 
liver to us our fugitives from labor, or 
must be guilty of treason against the 
known laws of the country. The 
Southern men entered this confederacy 
with their slaves. And so long as this 
Union is to hold together, so long the 
North has no right to decide for us, 
whether slavery or unlicensed freedom 
is best for our poor, ignorant, depend- 
ent slaves.” 

To the illustration and maintenance 
of these straight-forward, temperate, 
and undeniable propositions, which at 
this moment have become so startlingly 
significant and applicable, the author 
devotes her energies in the present 
volume, 

In her graceful and touching dedi- 
eation to her husband, the distinguish- 
ed historian and ethnologist of the 
Ind.an tribes, she intimates that by 
his desire was this work undertaken 
and somewhat hastily executed. Whe- 
ther the title alludes to the throwing 
down, or rather to the taking up, the 
gauntlet of argumentative defiance, on 
the negro question, the South has rea- 
son to be proud of its feminine literary 
champion. She meets the issue boldly 
at the threshold, and pursues connect- 
edly through the entire work, a line of 
ratiocination, skilfully interwoven with 
the thread of the story, and fortified by 
copious reference to statistics, history, 
scripture, and the occasional eonces- 
sions of opponents. The author never 
loses sight of the strongest and truest 
reason for the domestic servitude of 
the African race, viz.: its Divine in- 
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stitution and sanction. This is not 
merely historically proved, but also 
established by the necessity of the 
ease, as the only practicable mode of 
bringing those heathen wretches from 
their native barbarism within the ra- 
diation of the gospel and the influence 
of civilization. In addition to this 
powerful and sufficient vindication of 
the South upon the moral question, 
our gifted daughter of South Caroling 
shows herself thoroughly versed in the 
constitutional and legal history of the 
political right, for which her chivalrous 
and far-descended kindred may be 
called on to contend in patriotic arms, 
as she has done in cogent and con- 
vineing argument. 

Mrs. Schooleraft’s style is easy and 
natural, full of delicacy and of a win- 
ning simplicity, yet amply forcible 
upon due oceasion. One can recognise 
in her pages the impulse of an impas- 
sioned soul and an imaginative nature, 
while we trace the intellectual processes 
of a vigorous mental organization. The 
book is not less calculated to delight 
thai to instruct. 

And now, as it would be contrary to 
all precedent to conclude a criticism 
without some words of animadversion, 
we must take exception to our author’s 
anticipation of a servile insurrection as 
the consequence of a northern sectional 
triumph in the political arena. Doubt- 
less, the factious leaders of the aboli- 
tion party are sufficiently incendiary 
in inclination, to renew throughout the 
fair savannahs of the South the scenes 
of Harper's Ferry. But we are not 
apprehensive that either the disposi- 
tions of the servile class among us, or 
the supineness of our citizens, will 
afford a chance of success to any such 
nefarious and diabolical machinations. 

We have an abiding confidence in the 
potency of State authority, and the 
might of a just cause : we believe that 
our domestic institutions are sanctioned, 
and will be protected by Divine Provi- 
dence, operating through the means 
with which he has endowed us, viz. : 
our clear heads, warm hearts, and 
strong right arms; and that the tran- 
quil and prosperous consummation to 
which our author conducts our bodies 
politic at the conclusion of her admir- 
able work, will be realized without the 
antecedent horrors of either servile or 
civil conflict. Cc. W. 
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Our opinion in regard to what the 
South should do in a erisis like the 
present, has been so often expressed that 
no one should reyuire a reiteration. It 
would be madness, worse than mad- 
ness, servility and baseness, for the 
South to submit to a government whieh 
has passed into the hands of the fanatics 
of the North, who, having begun with 
burning witches, will end by burning 
us, if they aré suffered to go on in their 
faithless and desperate course! The 
stand should be made now—our 
security, present and future, requires 
it. Yield, and we are forever lost. 
But there can be no yielding. God 
never intended us to exchange places 
with our slaves. 

What is the republican party, which 
is about to take control of the federal 
government, consecrated by memories 
and with the name of Washington, and 
by associations with the high and pure 
spirits who have up to this time 
worked out our destinies as a nation— 
what is it? 

It is a party which has been built 
up at the North, slowly and surely, 
and from the most contemptible be- 
ginnings, upon the one single, control- 

ing idea of hostility to negro slavery. 
Without this ligament it could not have 
subsisted asinglehour. Fed by the press 
and the pulpit and the school-house— 
nurtured in the prayer-meetings, urged 
by crazy fanatics, and seized upon by 
designing men, it has been a living and 
moving power in every section of the 
free States. It is a part of their re- 
ligion. The slave aieke is their Bible, 
and the negro their God. This senti- 
ment has broken up the Christian 
church, stirred up civil war in Kansas, 
established the underground railroad, 
encouraged the assassin’s pike and 
torch at Harper's Ferry, devastated by 
incendiary torches the villages of 
Texas, and threatened to convert the 
entire South into a Pandemonium. Its 
preachers are the Sewards and Garri- 
sons, Sumners and Lovejoys, and to 
them and their tender mercies does it 
turn us over. The republican States 
of the North repudiate the obligations 
of the Constitution in regard to the 
rendition of fugitive slaves—obligations 
without which that instrument never 
could have been formed ; and the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature, in one of its 
branches, a good republican body, came 
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within three votes of an adjournment 
in honor of that noble martyr, John 
Brown, who hung upon a Virginia 
gibbet !!! 

Let the republican States of the 
North interpret themselves. Slavery, 
which they solemnly covenanted to 
protect, they regard so unclean and 
unholy a thing, they will not come near 
to it. Mr. Sumner expressed only the 
views of the republican party when he 
said, in regard to enforcing the fugitive- 
slave law : “Is thy servant a dog that 
he should do this thing?” and this we 
show from the record of the action on 
the subject, of the republican States. 
A few are willing to give the “ pound 
of flesh,” but no blood; the many 
practically deny even that. 

Mr. Lincoln may proclaim his in- 
tention to enforce the fugitive slave 
law, but he is bound down by the acts 
of his party, and will find it impossible. 
Indeed he is bound by his own argu- 
ments and doctrines as the real author 
of the higher law and irrepressible 
conflict, for they are but part and par- 
cel of eacu other, and Mr. Seward onl 
borrowed them as has been char = | 
and never satisfactorily denied. The 
latter doctrine Mr. Seward announced 
in October, 1858. Mr. Lincoln said at 
Springfield, Lilinois, on the 17th June, 
1858: “A house divided against itself 
cannot stand. I believe this govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently balf 
slave and half free. I do not expect 
the Union to be dissolved—I do not 
expect the house to fall—but I do ex- 
pect it will cease to be divided. It 
will become all one thing or ali the 
other.” 

But we need not rely upon this. The 
p'atform of the party, solemnly erected 
in Convention at Chica~o, introduces 
the doctrine of the Decoration of In- 
dependence, that all men are of rigbt 
free, and independent, and equal, in 
such unmistakable relation to the sub- 
ject of slavery in the territories, and, 
of course, to slavery in itself, as leaves 
no earthly doubt that negroes were in- 
cluded in the category. No logician, 
under all the circumstances, could draw 
a different inference. Indeed, he who 
runs may read. See, too, how this 
platform is interpreted by the organs 
of Mr. Lincoln, papers published at his 
door, in daily commune with him, and 
advocates of his election : 
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The “ Chicago Times” says : 


“If the Union be preserved, and if the 
federal government be administered for a few 
years by republican presidents, a scheme 
may be devised and carried out which will 
result in the peaceful, honorable, and equit- 
able emancipation of all the slaves. 

“The States must be made ali free—and, if 
a republican government is intrusted with 
the duty of making them free, the work will 
be done without bloodshed, without revclu- 
tion, without disastrous loss of property. The 
work will be one of time and patienee, but it 
must and will be done.” 


To the same purpose we have the dee- 
larations of the “ Chicago Democrat :” 


“ Our duties have been the more arduous 
during the campaign in consequence of the 
tongue of our great champion being tied on 
account of his being a candidate for the 
presidency. Next to Abe Lincoln, the Chi- 
eago Democrat has done more for the anti- 
slavery cause than any other agency in the 
State of Illinois. We see the Day of Jubilee 
coming, when millions of enfranchised slaves 
will rend the heavens with their shouts; and 
all this under the forms of the Constitution, 
and with the States of the Union kept com- 
pacted together.” 


To this we might add from another 
sheet, which is said, perhaps strangely, 
rar s not, to be the organ of Mr. 

ouglas, the “ Pittsburg Post :” 

“It is useless to speculate on the result: 
In a few weeks we will know whether the 
effect will be advantageous or injurious to the 
country. We shall know whether the citi- 
zens of the slaveholding States will acquiesce 
in the overwhelming decision of their 
Northern brethren that slavery must be ex- 
tinguished. 

“There is no longer any room for dodging. 
The question has been fairly put to the peo- 
ple of the free States, and, as far as public 
sentiment has reached us, they have, by 
large majorities, decided that negro slavery 
is not authorized by the Constitution of the 
United States, and that it must be ex- 
tinguished. The edict has gone forth, and 
the South must either submit or array them- 
selves against the Union. The time for com- 
promise is past; there can be no more!” 


Here is what the South may reason- 
abiy regard to be her fate if she lis- 
tens to the counsels of fear, and consents 
to pass under the yoke of an abolition 
government. If disunion be Seylla, 
submission is assuredly Charybdis. 
“ Men,” thought one of the bravest of 
the Greeks, “‘might be justified in 
cowardice if life could be indefinitely 
extended.” ; . 

We quote from a contempo , an 
the oa are words of a 


“Immediate danger will be brought to 
slavery in all the frontier States. Whena 


party is enthroned at Washington, in the 
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executive and legislative departments of the 
government, whose creed is to repeal the 
fugitive slave law, the underground railroad 
will become an overground railroad. The ten- 
ure of slave property will be felt to be weaken- 
ed ; and the slave will be sent down to the cotton 
States for sale,and the frontier States enter 
on the policy of making themselves free States. 

“With the control of the government of 
the United States, and an organized and tri- 
umphant North to sustain them, the aboli- 
tionists will renew their operations upon the 
South with increased courage. The thousands 
in every country who look up to power and 
make gain out of the future will come out in 
support of the abolition government. They 
will organize; and from being a Unionparty, 
to support an abolition government, they 
will become, like the government they sup- 
port, abolitionists. They will have an aboli- 
tion partyin the South of Southern men. The 
contest for slavery will no longer be one be- 
tween the North and the South. It will be 
in the South, between the people of the 
South. 

“If, in our present position of power and 
unitedness, we have the raid of John Brown, 
and twenty towns burned down in Texas in 
one year by abolitionists, what will be the 
measures of insurrection and incendiarism 
which must follow our notorious and abject 
prostration to abolition rule at Washington, 
with all the patronage of the federal govern- 
ment and a Union organization in the South 
to supportit? Secret conspiracy and its at- 
tendant horrors, with rumors of horrors, will 
hover over every portion of the South; while, 
in the language of the black-republican patri- 
arch, Giddings, they ‘will laugh at your 
i and mock when your fear com- 
eth. 

‘** Already there is uneasiness throughout 
the South as to the stability of its institution 
of slavery. But with a submission to the 
rule of abclitionists at Washington thousands 
of slaveholders will despair of the institu- 
tion, While the condition of things in the 
fronticr States will force their slaves on the 
market of the cotton States. the timid in the 
cotton States will sell their slaves. The gener- 
al distrust must effect purchasers. The conse- 
quences must be slave property will be great- 
ly depreciated. We see advertisements for 
the sale of slaves in some of the cotton States 
for the simple object of getting rid of them ; 
and we know that standing orders for the 
purchase of slaves in this market have been 
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withdrawn, on account of an anticipated de- 
éline of value from thé political condition of 
the country. 

“We suppose that, taking in view all 
these things, it is not extravagant to estima'e 
that the submission of the South to the ad- 
ministration of the federal government under 
Messrs. Lincoln and Hamlin must reduce the 
value of slaves in the South $100 each. It is 
computed that there are 4.300.000 slaves in 
the United States. Here, therefore, is a loss 
to the Southern people of $430,060,000 on 
their slaves alone. course, real estate of 
all kinds must also partake in the deprecia- 
tion of slaves. 

“Slave property is the foundation of all 

operty inthe South. When security in 
this is shaken, all other property partakes of 
its instability. Banks, stocks, bonds, must 
be influenced. Timid men will sell out and 
leave the South. Confusion, distrust, and 
pressure, must reign. 

“The ruin of the South, by the emancipa- 
tion of her slaves, is not like the ruin of any 
other people. It is not a mere loss of liberty, 
like the Italians under the Bourbons. It is 
not heavy taxation, which must still leave 
the means of living, or otherwise taxation 
defeats itself. But it is the loss of liberty, 
property, home, country—everything that 
makes life worth having. And this loss will 
probably take place under circumstances 
of suffering and horror unsurpassed in the 
history of nations. We must preserve our 
liberties and institutions under penalties 
greater than those which impend over any 
people in the world.”’ 


We like the spirit which is displayed 
in the following lines taken from a re- 
cent British periodical. They are well 
worthy of being quoted at a time when 
it is proposed to inaugurate over this 
great country a government, which is 
to be the reflex of all the agrarianism 
and socialism of the North, and which, 
despising all constitutional limitations, 
recognizes no other source of power 
than the decrees of ignorant, deluded, 
and fanatical masses. Better the des- 
potism of the Old World. if republican 
liberty must be parted with at all : 


THE RULERS OF THE LAND. 


I’m very sorry for the Poor—would ne’er their lot upbraid, 
But give them, with a willing heart, my sympathy and aid: 


Yet for us both I should not say ’twas either 


od or kind 


To let them freely help themselves where’er they had a mind. 
I'd gladly listen when they urge some rational demand, 
But I should not choose to make the Poor the Rulers of the land. 


I’m sorry for the Ignorant, and largely would impart 

Whatever may inform the head, or meliorate the heart ; 

I'd teach them all that they would learn; to read, to use the pen, 
To think as human beings, and to feel as Christian men. 

My warmest wishes for their good they always may command, 
But I would not make the Ignorant the Rulers of the land. 
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TIFFANY & CO., 
Importers and Manufacturers, 


No, 550 BROADWAY, NEW-YORE, 
AND 


Rue Richelieu, No. 79 Paris, 


In calling attention to their stock, beg 
¥ to present to the notice of their friends 
m® and the public, the following facts: 
f That their importations and manufac- 
‘tures in Gold and Silver comprise a 
more extensive variety than any other 
house in the same line-—that their for- 
eign connections, of which their Paris 
house is the focal centre, gives theia 
extraordinary tavu,cies for the selection 
of their general stock, and the execu- 
tion of special orders—that it is their 
determination, as it is their interest, to 
make reasonable charges as prominent 
a feature of their establishment as the 
beauty and variety of their stock. 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


£LNG SHWELRY. 


¢. FRODSHAMS, COOPER'S, JULES JURGENSEN’S AND PATEK PHILIPPE & C0.’S 


WATCH ES. 
Silber Ware, Plated Ware, Cable Cutlery ; 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, DESKS, 
DRESSING-CASES, WORK BOXES, JEWEL BOXES, 


FANS, RICH PORCELAIN, 


And Many Other Articles of Art and Luxury. 
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Every article is marked in plain figures the Lowest Price at which it will be sold. 


T. & Co, cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident public, 
an invitation to inspect their stock, assuring them that a call will incur not 
the least obligation to purch 

9 may-l y. 





Interior View of F. DERBY & COMPY'S Pashionable Custom Tailoring Establishment, 
a 57 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Special Notice. 


F. DERBY &* COMPANY 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE 


To announce that they have received, and have now in Store, a complete assortment of 
“New Goods, being made to order through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(Manufacturer? Agents, London, England ) 
Adapted to the wants Ks GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and 
quality in Clothing 1N ALL SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
MERCHANT TAILORE AND IMPORTERS. 
567 Walker Street. New York. 
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CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO FORTES, 


SINCE 1828. 
WAREROOMS, 807 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Since the period of which Jonas CulcxnRine es- 
tablished this house, 23,060 Pianoes have been 
constructed and finished under his supervision, 
and that of his sons, for the superiority of which 


THIRTY-EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS 


have been awarded them at exhibitions in the 
United States, being the highest premium over all 
competition. They also received the Prize Medal 
at tho World’s Fair in London, in 1851. 

The attention of the public is specially request- 
ed to the new scales plain and overstrung GRAND 
AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, which, for quali- 
ty, strength, and purity of tone, delicacy of action, 
bo ey oo style of finish, are unsurpassed by any Pianos now offered to the public. This 

vet has been attested to by the leading artists of this country and of Europe. 

It may be satisfactory to our patrons and friends among the public at large, to state that 

imonials baye been received from all the leading artists who have visited, or are now re- 
gi@ing in the United States, a few of whose names we append: 





GOTTSCHALK, B. COURLAENDER, J..N. PYCHOWSKI, 

J. BURK, M. H. CROSS ARTHUR NAPOLEON, 

M. STRAKOSCH, ALFRED JEALL, OTTO LUTRO, 

MME. LOUISE ABEL, GUSTAV SATTER, CHAS. H. JARVIS, 

JOHN ‘ . GOLDE R. HOFFMAN, 

LEOPOLD DE MEYER, H. PARABEAU, J. BENEDICT, 

8. THALBERG, CHAS. LOLA, F. MUZIO, 

JULLIEN, WM. SCHARFENBERG, EARNEST PERRING, 
AND MANY OTHERS. 


Second-hand Pianos at all prices. Pianos to Rent, Tuned and Repaired. 
Catelogues of Pianos and prices, sent upon application. A liberal discount to the Clergy, 


and Seminaries of Learning. 
We also keep a full supply of Melodeons, Harmoneons, &c., at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


oat.-ly. 
PiA a OD’: 
LARGEST SOUTHERN PIANO FACTORY. 


GOLD MEDALS 


EN FOUR SUCCESSIVE YEARS AT THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE, BESIDES FIRST 
PREMIUMS AT THE RAIRS IN PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON AND RICHMOND. 


TESTIMONIALS OF EXCELLENCE FROM 
THALBERG, STRAKOSCH, and G. SATTER; 


AS ALSO FROM SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PROFESSORS AND AMATEURS IN 
THE COUNTRY. 
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WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 1, 3, 5 and 7 North Eutaw Street, 


BALTIMORS, 
Would respectfully invite the attention of the public to their well assorted stock of 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 


Which, for beauty of finish, power, and sweetness of tone, and elasticity of touch, have been 
by judges pronounced unrivalled. Every Piano guaranteed for five years, and a privilege of 
exchange granted at any time within six months if not entirely satisfactory. 

Terms liberal. A cali is respectfully solicited before purchasing elsewhere. 

Pianos taken in exchange. 


“ely. WILLIAM EKNABHB & CO. 








LANE & BODLEY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CIRCULAR SAW-MILLS, 


STEAM ENGINES, 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY, 


AND DEALERS IN 


OU Hinds of Plantation Machinery 





OFFICE & WAREROOMS, 


NO. 85 ST. CHARLES STREET, 
WEWoOBLBANS. 


LANE & BODLEY’S 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 


—_—_—_—___= a —_— ———_—— 





Woodworth’s Planing Machines. | Scroll Saws. 
Daniel’s Planing Machines. Railway Saws. 
Moulding and Sash-sticking Ma- | Lath Machines. 
chines. Shingle Machines. 
Tenoning Machines. - Saw Mandrels. 
Chair-seat Machines.‘ Wolf's Patent Grindstone Saw 
Power Mortising Machines. Gummers. 
Power Hub-Mortising Machines | Turning Lathes. 
Blanchard’s Spoke Lathes. Hub.Boring Machines. 
Felloe Bending Machines. Hub-Hewing Machines. 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
ALL KINDS OF WHEELWRIGHTS’ MACHINERY. 


ALSO, FULL EQUIPMENTS OF 


FURNITURE AND CHAIR-MAKERS? MACHINERY, SASH 
AND DOOR-MAKER® MACHINERY... 





OUTS, DESCRIPTIONS, AND PRICE-LISTS, FURNISHED ON APPLIOATION 
apml y. 














A. 5S. BARNES & BURR, 


51 & 53 JOHN STREET, 
NEB W-Yyo RnR =z, 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


NATIONAL SERIES OF 


Standarl School Anoks, 


PREPARED BY EMINENT AUTHORS. 


DAVIES’ SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS. PECK’S GANOT’S POPULAR PHYSICS. 


PARKER & WATSON’S READERS & SPELLERS. NORTON & PORTER'S lst BOOK OF SCIENCE. 
CLARK & WELCH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, EMMONS’ MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 
MONTEITH & MeNALLY'S GEOGRAPHY. BROOKS’ GREEK AND LATIN —— 
MONTEITH’S HISTORY OF UNITED STATES. SMITH AND MARTIN'S BOOKKEEPING. 
MRS. WILLARD’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. MAHAN’S LOGIC AND INTEL, PHILOSOPHY, 
BOYD'S ENGLISH POETS AND KANES' ELEM'S. CHAMBERS’ Rot ty OF ZOOLOGY. 
HANNA'S BIBLE HISTORY. PAGE'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY, 
RICORD’S ROMAN HISTORY. CHAMBERS’ TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 
PLYMOUTH COLL. OF HYMNS AND TUNES. CHADBOURNE’S LECTURES ON a HISTORY. 
DWIGHT’S MODERN PHILOLOGY, BEER’S SYSTEM xf by oy; 

BOYD'S LOGIC AND COMPOSITION. BARTLETT'S COLLEGE PHI LOSOPHY: 
BROOKFIELD’S COMPOSITION. BARBY'S SOUTHERN BOTANY, 
CURTIS’ SCHOOL VOCALIST & net! F SINGER. Po oh MANUAL OF ROAD MAKING, 
NORTHEND'S ELOCUTIONARY W MANSFIELD POLITICAL GRAMMAR. 
DWIGHT’S ROMAN & G RECIAN | MYTHOLOGY, BCHOOL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 12 vots. 
WOOD'S CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY, SMITH AND WRIGHT'S ORTHOGRAPHY. 
PORTER'S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. CHURCH'S CALCULUS AND GEOMETRY. 


NEW THXT-BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
PROF. PECK’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Being a Translation from M. Genot’s Popular Physics, with over 300 splendid Engrey 
PEO ys «000 00600 006500060500 00ce SUNS 000.0606 OS bog 0 000 cence bee COC ede cccecbooecececs 


PROF. BOYD'S ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


Embracing Grammar, Rhetoric and Logic, jast the book for present want........+...+. $0 80 


PROF. EMMONS’ MANUAL OF AMERICAN GEOLOGY, 


With namerons Bagravingss ..0..ccccccodepevecccecessanececevcccccscaceccosccscesosd $1 25 


PROF. DAVIES’ ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS. 


ALSO HIS 
NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA & UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA WITH 
KEYS, PROF. PUJONS AND VAN NORMAN’S. 


Complete French Class ‘Book, embracieg a complete system of French, and will command 
the attention of all French Teachers. Price.........cccccsesseecvscceseessecccecs $1 60 


PROF. HOOD'S CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY. 


The great book of the nation. The new and enlarged edition will be ready January 1, 1861 


SMITH & MARTIN’S BOOKKEEPING. 


Teachers and friends of Education will send for A. 8. Bannss & Burr’s Catalogue, which 
will be forwarded, post paid. 
marly. 








FROM THE PRESS OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHIVZADBLUPELTA. 





PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. History of the Conquest of 
Mexico, with a Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilization, and the Life of 
Hernando Cortez. By Wu. H. Prescott. In three Vols., 8vo. 


PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF PERU. History of the Conquest of Peru, 
with a Preliminary View of the Civilization of the Incas. By Wu. H. Prescott. In 
two Vols. 


PRESCOTT’S FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. History of the 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic. By Wau. H. Prescorr. In three Vols. 


PRESCOTT’S PHILIP THE SECOND. History of the Reign of 
Phillip the Second, King of Spain. By Wau. H. Prescorr. In three Vols. 


PRESCOTT’S ROBINSON’S CHARLES THE FIFTH. History 
of the Reign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, By Witt1am Roperrson, D.D., with 
an Account of the Emperor’s Life after his Abdication. By Wm. H. Prescott. In 
three Vols. 


PRESCOTT’S MISCELLANIES. Biographical and Critical Misscellanies 
By Wa. H. Prescort, Author of “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” “'The Conquest of Mexico,” 
ete. In one Vol. 


CAMPBELLS HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. History of the Colony and 
Ancient Dominion of Virginia. By Cuarctes CampseLt. Just Published. In one Vol 
8vo. 765 pp. Price $2 50. 

“There is, perhaps, no man in the State so thoroughly acquainted with the details of our early history as Mr. 
Campbell, and certainly no man who conveys his ooemeee J ina oar so plain and unpretending. He gives us his 
golden ore in the simpli of A wealth.’ —H-chm o 

“Mr. Campbell has done more to elucidate the facts and the @ infrmtag spirit of the past of the Commonwealth, 
‘ban all other writers on the subject put together.""—John Eaten 

FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF ANOTHER WORLD. 
By Rcssret Date Owen, formerly Member of Congress, and American Minister te 
Naples. One Vol. 12mo. Price $1 25. 


“ This work is devoted to an inquiry whether an occasional interference from another world in this be reality or 
ielusion. It treats of the phenomena of sleep, d It the ged evidences for pre- 
seotiments, second.sight, house hauntings, and a tions ; referring to the most approved modern works on ballu- 
cination, insanity, and the nervous system. It inquires whether, when we set down the narratiges of all ages (in- 


cluciag owr own) that touch on the marvels referred to, as mere vulgar superstitions, we are overlooking any 
uctual phenomena.” 


BECK’S MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. Elements of Medical Juris 
prudence. Eleventh Edition. By Tuzopric Romeyn Beck, M. D., LL. D., Professor 
of Materia Medica in the Albany Medical College, etc., and Joun B. Beck, M. D., Profes 
sor of Materia Medica and Medical Jurisprudencein the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of the City of New-York, etc. With Notes by an Association of the Friends of Drs. Beck. 
The whole Revised by C..R. Gitman, M. D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of New-York. In two Vols. 8vo. Price $10. 2 

~“ Beck's medical Jurisprudence has so fully established its character as a standard on that —os, by its numer. 

vus editions, both in England aad this country, that it is unnecessary to speak of its merits. Mr. Warren, a 
Vagemes English legal writer, in his Introduction to Law Studies, says of it: ‘The best work, far, upon —! 
subject of Forensic Medicine, of all those which have come under th- author's notice, is the Wedteal J 

of Dr Beck, which is not only an instructive, but a highly interesting work.’ The Eleventh American Edition. 
*bich you have afforded me the opportunity of examining is evidently, a very great improvement upon all previous 
ed'tloas, The large amount of new matter accumulated by Dr. T. R Beck before his death, has been judicioual 


introtuced by his able professional friends, te whom it was intrusted, and bes eeaer’ the work as complete as 
s lovaluwble. Very truly, yours, GEO. SHARS WOOD." 


FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 


dee-yl. 

















TO THE 


MEHERCHAN TS 


OF THE 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST. 





We, the undersigned Merchants of the City of Charleston, 8. C., encouraged by the 
increased patronage received last Spring, and by the assurances that have reached us 
from all sections of the South and Southwest, that our Goods have compared advantage- 
ousiy, and competed successfully, with those bought in New-York and other Northern 
cities ; and believing that, being found faithful to the pledges made in our former Car 
we will receive still greater patronage, have prepared ourselves for a largely incr 
Fall business. 

Our Importers and Jobbers of Foreign Merchandise have all been represented in 
the markets of Europe this Spring and Summer, either by members of their respective 
firms, or by agents fully competent to select goods for the Southern trade. They have 
bought for cash or its equivalent, and their selections will form full and attractive stocks 
for the inspection of the interior Merchants. 

Our facilities for obtaining DOMESTIC GOODS direct from the manufacturers, are 
ansurpassed, We, therefore, confidently invite you to inspect our Fall STOCK OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GOODS, feeling assured that all who may do so without 
prejudice, will make their purchases in this market. Our Stocks-will be completed ear:y 
re August, when we will be pleased to receive the visits of-our old and new mercantile 

iends. 





DRY GOODS. 
GILLILANDS, HOWELL & C0., HYATT, McBURNEY & CO., 
JOHNSTON, CREWS & CO., ORANE, BOYLESTON & CO., 
CHAMBERLAIN, MILER & CO., J. 8. & L. BOWIE & CO., 
JNO. G. MILNOR & OO., CADOW, McKENZIE & OO. 
NAYLER, SMITH & CO., KERRISON & LEIDING. 

HARDWARE, 
HYDE, GREGG & DAY, COURTNEY, TENNANT & CO., 
WILMANS & PRICE, J. EB. ADGER & 00. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 
D. F. FLEMING & CO., E. B. STODDARD & CO., 
R. A. PRINGLE & CO., DUNHAM, TAFT & CO., 
FORCE & MITCHELL, HASELTINE & WALTON. 
CLOTHING. 

PIERSON, SMITH & 0O., EDWIN BATES & CO., 
COHEN, WILLIS & CO., MATTHIESSEN, O'HARA & CO. 
WALDRON, EGGLESTON & CO., 

GROCERIES, 


GEORGE W. WILLIAMS & CO. 
CROCKERY AND GLASS WARE. 


WEBB & SAGE, | BROWN & PALMA. 
DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 
HAVILAND, STEVENSON & 00., RUFF & DOWIE, 
NELSON CARTER, JOHN ASHHURST & CO. 
SILKS AND FANCY GOODS. 

BOWEN, FOSTER & CO., MARSHALL, BURGE & OO., 
J. & W. KNOX, DEWING, THAYER & CO. 
ALBERT LENGNICK, 

HATS, CAPS AND STRAW GOODS. 


HORSEY, AUTEN & O0O., D. R. WILLIAMS & OO. 
F. D. FANNING & O©0O., 


SADDLES AND SADDLERY HARDWARE. 
HASTIE, CALHOUN & O0., | JENNINGS, THOMLINSON & CO. 
CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS AND WINDOW CURTAINS. 
LAMBERT & HOWELL, | JAMES G. BAILIE. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN WINES, LIQUORS AND SEGARS. 
CHAFEE, CROFT & CHAFEE, | RENECKER & GLOVER. 
DEALER IN PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


JOSEPH WALKER. 
ect-ly. 








Fron Railing and other Ornamental Jron Work. 





WOOD & PEROT, Philadelphia; 
WOOD, MILTENBERGER & CO., New-Orleans, 


ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH 


IRON RAILINGS, 
FOR CEMETERIES, CHURCHES, PUBLIC SQUARES, &e.; VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
STAIRS, STATUARY, CHAIRS, SETTEES, TABLES, VASES, 
amy-Posts, Animals, and all Descriptions of Orwmental Jron Work, 


At the very lowest prices; and having the largest Establishment in the United Stateg 
and the greatest variety of Patterns, offer every inducement to buyers. 

The following Agents are prepared to give all necessary information, and are author- 
ized to receive orders at our lowest prices : 





THOMAS ELLISON, Mobile, Ala. SAMUEL HODGES, Norfolk, Va. 
FLESCHER & WINTER, Memphis, Team. co VE & C0., Vicksburg, Miss 
ROSS C HORNE, N Miss. 
GOETCHIUS & HODGES, BRIGGS & DODD, Raleigh, 8. C 
W. H. SALISBURY & COIS, Angusta, “ & SON, Newbern, N. G. 
D D, Greenville, 8. 0 

D. B. WOODR s B. MAN, bas ed 
L. HARTMAN, La Gran « FRANCIS D. LEE, Charleston, 8. 0. 
BROWN, PRIEST & PECK, _Litente “ W. D. MeDOWALL, Camden, | “ 
J. W. WHEAT . R. HARE, Yorkville, @ 
8. ADKINSON, oon ba IGNACIO FRANCHI DE ALFARO, Havana, Cuba. 
BOWIE & WRIGHT, Petersburg, Va NORMAN M. KERR, Washington, D. 0. 
He gg ed = te D, Galveston, Texas. 

BUCHER, Staunton, OLIVER P. MORGAN. Port Wayne, Ind. 
GzOnGn BRUFFY, Barriscabung, # WALLACE, LITHGOW & CO., Louisville, Ky. 

april-1 y. 





JAMES EH. CALDWELL & CO., 
S22 CHESTNUT-ST., PHILA., 
(ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL.) 


Auporters and Manufacturers 


OF 


WATCHES, SILVER-WARE AND JEWELRY. 





Charles Frodsham, Jules Jurgensen, Patek, Phillippe & Co., and other reliable 
aakers of Watches; Rich Diamond, Ruby, Etruscan and other styles of Jewelry, of most 
exquisite finish ; Elegant Artistic Silver Articles, unsurpassed and rarely equalled in Form 
and Finish ; Rich Gold Jewelry of every variety, manufactured on the premises ; Mag- 
nificent English Plated, on German Silver, and Fine Cut Glass, Epergues, Fruit Stands 
Flower Vases, and other articles for Dessert and ornamental purposes ; Clocks and Or 
naments of Fine Bronze, and Marble Designs for the Saloon or Drawing-Room ; Sterling 
Silver Forks, Spoons, Tureens, Waiters, Tea Services, &c. 

Prices Moderate, and Marked in Plaia Figures. 
We respectfully invite our Southern friends to examine our Stock, whenever they 


are in this City, and shall always be glad to see thom, whether their object is to purchase 
or otherwise. apr-ly. 


























CHARLES STOKES, 


FIRST CLASS CLOTHING. 


F. Powers, the celebrated Pantaloon Cutter, is engaged at §24 Chestnut St. 
MONS, SEYNAVE, THE PARISIAN COAT ARTIST, IS ENGAGED AT 824 CHESTNUT STREET. 
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CHARLES STOKES’ KEYSTONE PALACE, 
824 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Under the Continental Hotel. 


THE ONLY ONE PRICE CLOTHING STORE ON CHESTNUT ST. 


The prices ave marked, in plain figures, on each garment. Quality governs the Price in all 
eases, and perfect satisfuccion is guaranteed to euch and every patron. 
STRANGERS ARB PARTICULARLY INVITED TO THIS ESTABLISHMENT. 
marl y. 


BURGER & BROTHER, 
LATE BURGER & BOYLE, 
GREAT SOUTHERN 


Steam Saw Manufactory, 


CORNER OF BIRD AND TENTHS TS., RICHMOND, VA,, 
The only manufacturers of SAWS in the United 
States, who give a full warrantee on their work, 
CIRCULAR SAWS OF ALL SIZES, 


from 4 to 72 inches in diameter. Also, every va- 
riety of Saws, sold at Northern Prices, 


Circulars sent by mail when requested. 
Address, BURGER & BROTHER, 
oct.-lyr. Ricamonp, Va 








mH. D, FORNSBON, 
GALVESTON, Ti8XAS. 


NOTARY PUBLIC, UNITED STATES COMMISSICNER, COMMISSIONER 
FOR ALL THE STATES, LAND AND COLLECTING AGENT. 


(tO Particular and prompt attention given to Taxina Derosrtions and other evidences 
to be usei in the Courts. and to the Collection of Claims. oct.-ly. 
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ving Grist Mills, and other Plantation uses! 
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§ TRIC TLY PORTABLE ENGINE 


PoRTa Bie CIRCULAR SAW MitLLs. 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM ENGINES, for Sawing Lumber, Ginning Cotton, Dri 


.P. HENRY TAYLOR, Agent, 
Mo. 67ST, CHARLES-STREET, New-Orleans. wmy-ly. 


PHILIP RAHM, 
EBEBAGLE MACHINE WORES, 
RICHMOND, VIBGINIA. 
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iety, in 1858, ac being the best Plantation Engine existing. 
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PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


OR PROTECTED 
Solution of Protoxide of Iron Combined, 





This well-known remedy has been used very extensively, 
and with great success, for the cure of DYSPEPSIA, or 
impaired and imperfect digestion, and the consequent dete- 
rioration of the blood; and for the cure of the following 
forms of disease, most of which originate in DYSPEPSIA: 





Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Neuralgia, and Nervous Affections, Loss of ” ppetite, Heaaache, 
Langour and Depression of Spirits, Carbuncles and Boils, Piles, Scurvy, Affections 
of the Skin, Consumptive Tendencies, Bronehitis, Diseases peculiar to 
Females, and all Complaints accompanied by General 
Debility, and —— _——— and Alterative 
Cc. *. 


Notz.—The failure of iron as a remedy for Dyspepsia, a bad state of the blood, and the numere 
ous diseases caused thereby, has arisen from the want ofsuch a preparation of IRON as shall enter 
the stomach in a Protoride state, and assimilate at once with the blood. This want the Pzrv- 
via SyRop supplies, containing, as it does, iron in the only form in which it is possible for it to 








enter the circulation. 


For this reason the PmruviaN 


yRuP often radically cures diseases in 


which other preparatious of iron and other medicines have been found to be of no avail. 





Certificate of A. A. Hays, M. D., of Boston 

It is well known that the medicinal effects of 
Protoxide of Iron are lost by even a very brief 
exposure to air, and that to maintain a solution 
of Protoxide of Iron, without further oxidation, 
has been deemed impossible. 

In the PERUVIAN SYRUP this desirable 
point is attained by COMBINATION IN A WAY BE- 
FORE UNKNOWN; and this solution may replace 
all the proto-carbonates, citrates, and tartrates 
of the Materia Medica, 

It is also eminently adapted to take the place 
of any Proxotide of Iron which Physicians have 
used in Scurvy or Scorbutic attacks; and to 
meet such cases, the Syrup should be found in 
the medicine-chest of every ship. 

A. A. HAYES, Assayer to the State q* Mass. 
16 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Certificate of James R. Chilton M. D., of New 
York. 


A medicinal preparation has been placed in 
my hands, called “PERUVIAN SYRUP,” for 
the e special purpose of determining the nature 
of its active ingredierts. 

The main active ingredient in its composition 
is a salt of the Protoxide of Lron, which is so ju- 
diciousl y combined and protected that it does 
not undergo any change by exposure to the air. 
It is well known to medical men that prepara- 
tions of iron, where the metal exists in the state 
of Protoxide, are the most active for internal 
use, and that consequently it may be given in 
quantities so small as not to disturb the stom- 
ch of delicate patients. 





It is equally well known, that it has been 
found very difficult to preserve in a palatable 
form, for a desirabie length of time, compounds 
of the Protoxide of Iron. The PERUVIAN 
SYRUP,I am pleased to say, will be found to 
have accomplished this desirable end. 

JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 
93 Prince Street, New York, Aug. 8, 1859. 


The following certificate is from well-known 
citizens of Boston :— 


The undersigned, having experienced the ben- 
eficial effects of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, do not 
hesitate to recommend it to the attention ef 
the public. 

Rev. John Pierpont, Peter Harvey, 

Thomas A. Dexter, James 0. Duna, 

8. H. Kendall, M. D., Samuel May, 

Thomas ©. Amory, Rey. T. Whittemore. 


Tstimonials from Clergymenm 
The Bey. Warren Burton: “Ido not hesi- 
tate to recommend the PERUVIAN SYRUP te 
any whose habits render them liable to Head- 
ache, Dyspeptic Complaints, Neuralgia, Nervous 
Affections, and General Debdility.” 


The Rev. Taos. Waitremorse: “I have been 
using, for some time past, the PERUVIAN 
SYRUP. It gives me new vigor, buoyancy of 
spirits, elasticity of muscle. I have no doubt 
that in cases of Paralysis, like mine, Dyspepsia, 
and especially of Dropsy,it may be adminis-, 
tered with a greater prospect of success than 
any other medicine in use among us.” 


N. B.—Pamphlets giving further information of the Syrup can be had on application te the 


agents, or to 


N. L. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 


Codman Buildings, 73 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Sotd By 


HIDWELL & LAWRENCE, Washinton. 
W, H. BROWN & BRO., Baltimore, 
HAVILAND, STEVENSON & 0o., 
Charleston. S. C. 
feb-ly. 


8. W. JONES & CO., Memphis. 
J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. 
— OLARK & GdORGE, Mo 








LOUISIANA LANDS. 





LAND DEPARTMENT, VICKSBURG, SHREVEPORT AND 
+ TEXAS RAILROAD, 


The Government titles have been received for 350,000 Acres of Land, which enure 
to this Company under the Act of Congress granting Lands to the State of Louisiana, to 
aid in.the Construction of Railroads, = thee 3d June, 1856. These Lands lie in alternate 
sections along on either side of the Railroad, none of them being more than fifteen miles 
from it, reaching nearly across the State from east to west, in the heart of the Cotton zone. 
A portion of them are Alluvial Lands, lying east of the Ouachita river, and are among the 
finest Cotton Lands in the world. Those in the vicinity of Bayou Macon, on the west 
bank, known as the “Bayou Macon Hill Lands,” are entirely above overflow, lie well, 
have a good foundation, and may be relied on for something like a Bale of Cotton per Acre. 
They are rapidly appreciating, and planters are beginning to prefer them to the Swamp 
Lands which require the protection of levees. West of the Ouachita is a pleasant country 
to live in, well watered and healthy, where the Lands grow Wheat, and other Grains well, 
and produce a better yield of Cotton than most of the high Lands in the older Cotton 
growing States. , 


These Lands are now offered for sale, at prices ranging from $5 to $20 pi Acre, 
secording te a, and location, upon terms of Ba ent to suit purchasers. The Lands 
are mortgaged to secure the payment of the bonds issued by the Company. When sold 
for cash, the mortgage will be cancelled, and a clear title given. When sold on credit, a 
payment of at least one-fourth part of the purchase m will be required at the time of 
sale, and, for the residue, the purchaser’s notes will be taken, running one, two and three 
years, bearing eight per cent. interest from date, secured. by a special mortgage in the act 
of sale, binding the purchaser also to pay 5 per cent. attorney’s fees, in the event it shail 
be necessary to sue on the notes. When the last payment is made, the Company’s bond 
mortgage Will be cancelled, as in the case of a sale. 


The sales will be made here at the Company’s Office, in Monroe, and the title passed 
before a Notary Public, at the expense of the purchaser; to which will be added one dol- 
lar to pay for cancelling the mortgage; and in case of a credit sale, outside of the parish 
of Ouachita, a dollars, to pay for recording the mortgage in the parish in which the 
land is situate 


If the purchaser cannot be present in person to accept the title, it will be sufficient, in 
case of a cash sale, for him to write a letter to some friend who may be present, request- 
ing him to pay the money, and receive the title. But, in case the purchaser wants a 
credit on the land, he must be more particular, and give his agent a regular power of at- 
torney, before a Notary Public, authorizing him to purchase, and accept the title of the 
Land, which must be described, and the price specitied, tv make the cash payment, sign 
the notes, and execute the mortgage to secure their payment. 


Agents are employed examining the Lands, and as fast as their returns are made, 
the price is set on every tract which has been applied for, and communicated to the ap- 
plicant, and ar é time is given for his acceptance. But hereafter, when applica- 
tion shall be made for Lands which shall have been examined, the price and terms will 
be stated for that day, and the Land will not be suspended for the benefit of applicants, 
but we shall be free to vary the price or terms, or sell to others who may desire to 
purchase. 


By the terms of the grant, the Company’s title is perfected 20 miles in advance of 
every section of 20 miles of finished road ; and ten years were given to complete the road. 
The title of the Company is thus, now, perfected to the Land opposite to 40 miles of the 
road ; and another section of 20 miles will soon be added. A failure to complete the road 
within the time cannot affect the title of the Lands sold by the Company, which at the 
expiration of the time, namely, on the 3d day of June, 1866, shall be opposite to any per- 
tion of finished road, or opposite to a point 20 miles in advance of the finished road cuu.t 
ing as before; in sections of 20 miles. 


Cc. G. YOUNG, President. 
Monroe, Louisiana. mar -Lyz 
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GRANITE, MARBLE, LIME, ETC. 


At the lowest prices, of direct eediledlion pow most approved Quarries, 
a large assortment of 


Granite and Hlarble, for all purposes of Building, 


Oonsisting of FRONTS, for Stores and Dwellings; FRON TICES, for Principal Door 
and Hall Entrances; Buttress-Blocks, Steps and Platforms to Doors, Door Sills and 
Lintels, Window Sills and Lintels, Caps. Fee ~? Flag Stones; 

Gate Posts, Fence and Wall Co 


TOMBS, MONUMENTS, AND "QRAVE STONES, 


TOGETHER WITH ALL KINDS OF MARBLE WORK, 


NEWTON RICHARDS, 147 Custom House-St., New-Orleans. 





The numerous testimonials of the purity and superior quality of the Carz Luss, for the purposes of , and 
PaRTicuLaaty for Planters’ use in 5 Making. mee induced the Proprietor of the “ Caen Grmagpgau Le 
Quaraizs” to extend and adopt such in ite p as will insure a more perfect calcination, and 





enable him prom - to supply the increasin; 
All barrels of this Liwz will be stam «RICHARDS? CAPE LIME,” aad of a size equal to the flour barrel, or 
Divedectn: Bioctors anal veninsteraians the undersigned through their A he Post Office im thig 
jerchanta, Pianters, and y ress rel e e ug ir Agent, or the Post 
Citv. with satisfactory references. mav have the o Kilns. delivered at any designated landing on the 
fiver 25078, OF lp the UTY Of NOW-vUTiones. ~~ "wr 





SIMONS, COLEMAN & CO., 


1009 NORTH FRONT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers of every description of WAGONS 
CARTS, DRAYS, OX WHEELS, TIMBER 
WHEELS, WHEELBARROWS, and TRUCKS. 

Orders sent by mail, or otherwise, will meet with 
a prompt attention, and executed on the most liberal 
terms. 

Agents.—Messrs. Phelps, Carr & Co., New-Orleang 
Barnewell & any Aya Ala.; H.-F. Baker & 

Co., Charleston A. Fromme & -Co., Indian 

i ola, J. Sorley, Galveston, J. J. Cain & Co., Houston, reach’ & Groesbeck, San Antonio. 
| Texas june ly. 











soux A. Tannast,} TOMN A, TARRANT & CO., {522m 


4‘ ¥. REMINGTON, j 


DRUGGISTS AND APOTHECARIES, No. 278 Greenwich-street, corner of Warren- 
street, New-York, proprietors and manufacturers of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
Tarrant’sCordial Elixir Turkey Rhubarb, Tarrant’s Indelible Ink, Tarrant’s Compound Extracé 
of Cubebs and Copaiba, Dr. Grover Coe’s Eclectic Remedies. 

Sole Agents for Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, Fuller’s Cochlearia 
for Fever and Ague. july-ly. 


Pe A. PARDEE c& Co.,, 


COAd: DHA BRS, 


No. 303 WALNUT-STREET, ee 
CRANBERRY, PARDEE, 


suGaR LAK, b}OOQ ATS. {5.0mm 


HAZLETON, Philadelphia. 
These Superior Coals are Mined and Shipped exclusively by ourseives. apr-ly 


WM. D. ROGERS, 
COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER 


Manufactory, Corner Sixth and Master Streets; 
Repository, (000 and 1011 Chestnut-Streect, Philadelphia. 


CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION BUILT TO ORDER. apr-ly 























DIRECTION LABELS, 


Lurchment, Cloth, aud Paper Cloth, aud Tags, 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION,. 


MANUFACTURED BY VICTOR E. MAUCER, 
115 CHAMBERS ST., N.Y. 





The Subscriber having perfected his Machinery for the manufacture of the above DIREO 
TION LABELS, would respectfully intimate to the Manufacturers, Merchants, Bankers, Bx- 
press Companies, and Hotel Proprietors of the United States, that he is now prepared te 
execute orders for any quantity, at the shortest notice, and in the best possible manner. 

Although, considering their recent introduction, the LABELS are pretty generally knows 
and are appreciated : for the benefit of those who may not as yet have used them, from among 
their numerous advantages, the following may be submitted : 

1. Their Cheapness.—The price of them generally exceeding little, if any, the priee 
paid for Common Carns; indeed, in map + mgr Bog latter costing mors. 

2. Their Strength and Durability.—The Material (at least the Cloth and Paper 
Cloth, is manufactured for the express purpose. The Parchment Labels are made from Genuine 
British Skins only) well known to be the strongest material in existence for writing purposes, 
The eyelet being strongly inserted through two to four ply of the folded Parchment Cloth, and 
Paper Cloth, the liability of their giving way at that point is reduced toa minimum. Tas 
ParCuMENT AND CLOTH Lapurs are confidently recommended as being capable of withstand- 
ing almost any amount of bad weather and hard usage. 

3. Their Convenince.—tThis is apparent; a dozen may be written out and securely 
attached to the same number of different packages, in half as many minutes. Besides the 
foregoing, Merchants well know, when sending away goods, the advantage of having their 
names and addresses attached to them, in case of mistake in forwarding, or otherwise. 

4. The Printed Direction Labels are obviously the best, most striking, and 


cheapest advertisement in use. 
VICTOR EB. MAUGER. 


t>> Samples and Prices of any size or kind sent on application. 


Prompt attention to all Orders for mag = ptm Steamer, or to be shi; with other Mer- 
< chants’ goods from ew-York or other Eastern © ty. dec ~lyr. 





CABELL HOUSE, 


LYNCHBURG, VA., 
J. RORABACK, PROPRIETOR. 


LMPROV§MENTS, COMPLETED AND BEING MADE, ALLOW US TO PROMISE, 
COMFORT AND SATISFACTION TO ALL VISITORS WHO MAY 
SOJOURN WITH US. 


Cuaibes and Baggage Wagon always waiting to and from the Depot. 
@eo-lyr 











A. T. B. RUCEHRER’S 


HIGH FLAVORED ANGELICO 


SMOKING TOBACCO, 


aailtin LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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Excelsior Ane Stone SMM, 


PLANTERS AND FARMERS. 





The above cut represents our Mill with the impreved Bolt, which after being ca re 
fafly examined by a “ Committee of the American Institute,” received the Larez S1z- 
VER MEDAL. 

Many of them are in operation throughout the South, giving great satisfaction. We 
warrant them to last a life-time,—to grind as fast and as well as the large flat Stone Mill 
~with one half the power, and to heat the Meal or Flour less. The Mill is perfectly 
simple, can be kept in order by any person of ordinary intelligence, and can be run by 
any Gin, Horse, Water or Steam power. 

It may be seen in operation at the agency, daily, from 12 to 1 o’clock,—and persons 
wishing information, will be furnished with Circulars on application to the undersigned. 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
PLANTATION MILL, without Bolt,........-......$100 00 
: do. AND FARM MILL, with Bolt,.... 160 60 
FLOURING MILL, with Miller's Bolt,....... cssseee 160 00 


J. A. BENNET, Sole Agent, 


No. 45 GOLD-STREET, N. Y. 


P. 8.—Deseriptive Circulars of “ Sanford’s Anti-Friction Gin Power,” sent from this 
Agency. This new and great Irvention, is, without doubt, superior to all that have pre- 
eeded it. and has beep trury styled the Ne-Plus-Ultra. june-l yr. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


AND 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Tue Publishers have the pleasure of announcing that Harper’s 
Magazine for the ensuing year will coptain new stories 


BY THACKERAY AND THE AUTHOR OF 


“ADAM BEDE;” 


and that in the next number (Nov. 24) of Harper’s Weekly a new 
Novel by 


CHARLES DICKENS, 


ENTITLED 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 


will be commenced. Mr. Dickens’ tale will be richly illustrated by 
Joun M‘Lenan, Esq. 

These Works will be printed from the Manuscripts and proof- 
sheets of the Authors. 

Fa Any person who remits Four Dottars to the Publishers 
will receive both Publications for one year, and will thus provide 
himself with the best reading of the day, published in a beautiful 
and attractive style, for a very small sum of money. 

Ei” Harper's Weekly will be sent gratuitously for one month 
—as a specimen—to any one who applies for it. Specimen Numbers 
of the Magazine will also be sent gratuitously. 


_—_——— +> 9+ 


TERMS OF HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


One Copy for One Year, . . . . . $300 
Two Copies for One Year, ° ; 5 00 
Three or more Copies for One Year, (each) ; 2 00 


| «ind an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Hight Subscribers. 





TERMS OF HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks, ‘ ‘ : $1 00 
One Copy for One Year, ; : ° : . 2 50 
One Copy for Two Years, . a ‘ ; ° 4 00 
Five Copies for One Year, a ; : ’ 9 00 
Twelve Copies for One Year, . . ‘ : 20 00 ‘ 
Twenty-five Copies for Oue Year, . ; ‘ 40 00 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Cinb of Twelve Subscribers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, New-York. 
10 








A DEMOCRATIC PAPER FOR THE MASSES. 





WEEKLY CONSTITUTION. 


SINGLE COPIES, $2; FIVE COPIES, $6; 
TEN COPIES, $10 PER ANNUM. 


Tae Weexsty Constitution, published at Washington, D. C., is a large and 
beautifully-printed sheet 29 by 434 inches, devoted to Politics, Departmental 
News, Literature, Commercial Reports, and General Intelligence, and is designed 
to be the best, cheapest and largest family Newspaper in the Republic. 

The first and greatest object of the ConstiTuTIoN is to advocate, uphold and 
promulgate the great principles and doctrines of the Democratic Parry, to main- 
tain the Constitution, and the Equauiry of the States which it guarantees, and 
to expose and defeat the heresies of the Black-Republicans—the enemies of the 
South. 

Tue Constitution advacates every measure calculated to guard and protect 
the equal rights of all the Sovereign States, and denounces and resists every 
attempt, by whomsoever made, to attack, openly or secretly, the Institutions of 
the South. 

Tue Constitution contains full and accurate reports of all domestic and 
foreign intelligence ; a carefully prepared summary of the proceedings of Congress ; 
verbatim reports of the most important speeches in both Houses; copious tele- 
graphic reports of home and foreign news ; official statements of the proceedings 
of the executive departments—movements of the Army and Navy, patents issued, 
land sales, post office changes, &c., &c.; notices of new publications, carefully 
prepared by an eminent scholar; religious news, compiled by a distinguished 
divine; trustworthy market reports ; and « choice selection of miscellaneous mat- 
ter calculated to instruct and improve the mind of the reader. 

As a first-class family paper, interesting to the politician, the man of letters, 
the farmer, and the mechanic, welcome in the family circle or the workshop, the 
Constitution cannot be excelled. 

Tae Weexiy Constitution will be sent to subscribers on the following 


terms : 
Single Copies, ’ ; ; ; $2 00 Per Annum. 
Five Copies to one Address, . 6 00 os 


Ten Copies - “ ‘ 10 00 x 
One Hundred Copies, “ , 80 00 


Tus Dairy Constitution, is published every day except Monday, and is sent 
by mail to subscribers at Six DoLLars per annum. 

Tue Semi-Weexty Constitution, published on Tuesdays and Saturdays, is 
sent to subscribers at Torez DotLars per annum. 

Any person who will send a clnb of ten subscribers to the Werxiy Consti- 
TuTION, shall receive an extra copy for himself or retain one dollar; any person 
sending a club of five subscribers to the Daily, shall receive an extra copy or may 
retain four dollars; and any one sending a club of five subscribers to the Semi- 
Week y shall receive a copy for himself, or may retain two dollars for his com- 
pensation. 

Cash invariably in advance. Postage stamps not taken in payment. All 
orders to be addressed to 


WILLIAM M. BROWN, Editor and Proprietor, 
Letter Box 777, Washington Cily, D. U. 


dec-2m 
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DAILY CIRCULATION 40,000 COPIES. 


THE WORLD, 


AN INDEPENDENT MORNING NEWSPAPER, 


In which will be found the Latest Intelligence upon Matters of Public 
Interest from every Quarter of the Globe. 


Tus intelligence is furnished, in some good measure at least, by newspapers already estab- 
lished and ably conducted; but Tas WoRrLp has originated in the widely-prevalent feeling 
that the time has come for living Christianity to assert itself in secular journals more posi- 
tively than it has yet done, and will adapt itself to that acknowledged want. Neither assum- 
ing nor seeking to be a preacher of religious doctrine, it yet will recognize, in all its judg- 
ments upon the practical affairs of life, the authority and efficacy of Christian principles. 
Its capital has been supplied by members of various religious denominations, and it will do 
its work, without bias, on the common ground of the great primal Christian truths. 

THE Wor -p will aim to be the first newspaper in the land, in respect to all objects which 
truly belong to the province of a secular journal. The name it bears will be its true index— 
taking the word in no dead physical sense, but applying it to all the religious, moral, social, 
political, literary, and industrial workings that make up the mighty life of this nineteenth 
center It will spare no pains or expense to obtain and publish, at the earliest moment, 
AUTHENTIC news in every department of human activity; and it will employ the best ability 
procurable to give such intelligence its right interpretation and application. Its Correspon- 
dence, both Foreign and Domestic, will be on an unusvally ample scale, and will come from 
residents of the highest intelligence and entirely responsible tharacter. Determined thus to 
excel in the breadth and variety of its early information, it will nevertheless refuse to pander 
to corrupt tastes, and will rigorously exclude every thing unfit to be read in a pure household. 

Its ComMeRcrAL and FinaNCIAL DEPARTMENT will be conducted by men of laxge experience 
and ability, and it will aim, by fullness of marine and commercia! intelligence, as well as by 
strict impartiality and honesty in dealing with financial questions, to be an adequate and 
trustworthy source of information for the Merchant, the Banker, the Tradesman, and the 
Manufacturer. AGRICULTORE and all the great branches of Mecuantcoan Inpusrry will re- 
ceive due attention. 

In Literature, Sc1ence and Art, and ali that concerns mental progress and culture, this 
journal will specially endeavor to excel. It will aim constantly to promote the interests of 
Education in all its grades, and will give early and close attention to New Publications, 
Inventions, Discoveries and Works of Art. Its criticisms will be prepared with particular 
care, and it will faithfully expose infidelity and immorality, wherever lurking in the current 
publications of the day. 

In Pouitics, Tas Woa.p will afford early and full information. It will discuss all political 
topics with freedom, and will never lend itself to party service. Every party has its good 
and bad points, commits its good and bad acts, makes its good and bad nominations ;—this 
paper will discriminate between these with the strictest impartiality, measuring by no other 
standard than that of virtue and the public good, without distinction of parties or persons. 
It will keep true to the doctrine of the Fathers of the Republic. 


THE DAILY WORLD, 


Morning and Afternoon Editions, will be printed on an imperial quarto sheet, larger than 
that of any of the present New-York two cent dailies. It will give the latest telegraphic and 
other News up to the very point of going to press, and will completely exhibit the last phase 
of all the Markets that concerns either the Capitalist, the Merchant, the Mechanic, or the 
Farmer. In quality of paper, clearness of type, and general attractiveness of appearance, it 
will surpass any journal ever yet issued from an American press. Its priee will be Ons Cent 
per copy; or, when sent by mail, FOUR DOLLARS a year. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY WORLD 


will be published every Tuesday and Friday, and will embrace all the more important matter 
of the daily editions, with the latest markets. No semi-weekly in this country will compare 
with it in range of topic and variety of information; and, being perfectly free from every 
thing offensive to a pure taste, it wiil be pre-eminently valuable as a family newspaper. 

Terms :—TAnRE Dortans a year; two copies to one address, Five DoLuars; five copies 
ditto, EL.even DoLtiars; ten copies ditto, Twenty Do.iars. To Clergymen, Two DoLiars 

THE WEEKLY WORLD 

will contain all of the matter of the Daily of most interest in the country. Like the Semi- 
Weekly, it will give special attention to its Agricultural, Horticultural, and Mechanical De- 
partments. Its Provision Market and other Market Reports will be prepared with the great- 
est care. There is not a farm in the country to which it would not prove a profitable visitor. 

Terms :—Two Do.iars a year; four copies to one address, Five DOLLars ; ten copies ditto, 
Ten Do.iars ; twenty-five copies ditto, Twenty Dottars. An extra copy will be sent to 
every person forming a club of twenty-five; and for a club of fifty weekly subscribers a copy 
of the Daily will be sent for one year. To Clergymen, OnE Dotan. 

Special editions of Tus Wortp will be prepared for California and Europe. 

For all of the issues, cash in advance must invariably be paid. Specimen copies sent to any 
person on application. 

Nov. 1, 1860.—* THE WORLD" in the short space of four months since ite commencement 
on the 14th June, 1860, has attained a DAILY CIRCULATION of 40,000 COPIES. 


Address “ THE WORLD,” 35 Park Row, N. Y. 
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PRENCH'S COMICAL: WASHING MACHINES. 


CLASS SLL LO LOO 


WOMEN’S BEST FRIEND | 
THE TRIALS.OF WASHING-DAY ARE ENDED. 


This isthe only Machine that will wash all kinds of clothes 
perfectly without injury. It has been tested in the laundry of 
French’s Hotel, and in numerous private families, and elsewhere, 
with all other Washing-Machines making any pretensions to 
novelty, and has in every instance performed its work in less than 
half the time required by any other, and much more thoroughly 
and satisfactorily. 

It will wash without the necessity of soaking or boiling. 

These results are produced by the constant reaction of the suds, 
and not by friction of rubbing surfaces. It ig admirably adapted 
for introduction into stationary tubs in heuses with all the 
modern improvements, 

In Families, Laundri Hotels, Boarding-Houses, Hospitals, 
} Asylums, Boarding-Schools, on Ships and amers, and in the 
w Army, it will be found 


UNEQUALLED AND INDISPENSABLE. 


: 2 This Machine may be seen in operation at the Laundry of 
FRENCH’S HOTEL, and the Depot, No. 419 Broadway, corner of Canal Street. 
The publisher of that spirited and exceedingly popular Weekly Religious Newspaper, 
which has already acquired a position among the best papers of its class,“ The Methodist,” 
has offered this Machine as a premium for subscribers. 


PRICE ONLY TEN DOLLARS, 
AND COST OF TRANSPORTATION. 
*,* Agents wanted in all parts of the United States. Send for a Circular. 


PrP. & HR... FRENCH. 1 
Address Box No. 2,893 Post Office, New York City. 
(>> N. B.—Parties wishing Agencies or Machines in the States of Ohio, Dlinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, and Kentucky, must address G. B. GRIFFIN, General Agent, at either 
of the following places, namely, Cincinnati, Chicago, Indianapolis, Milwaukie, or St. Louis, 
dec.—3 m 








THE ORIGINAL ELIXIR OF 


CALISAYA BARK. 


This elegant and valuable preparation was introduced to the notice of the Faculty of this city, in 1890, by Joun 
MILHAU, the sole Inventor and Manufacturer, at which date none of those numerous firms were in existence, who 
rather than give a new name to a new article, have found it more convenient within a few years, to appropriate 
the extensively and faverably known title of “ ELIxtR OF CALISAYA BARK’ As it is presumable that phy 
sicians (many of whom have used itin their practice for 29 years) have reference, in preseribing, solely to the 
vriginal article, the public are informed that it can be obtained of the proprietors, 


RLIXIR OF THR GALISAYA BARK. 





This preparation is particularly recommended to persons of weak habit, and to such as reside in low, damp 
situations, where the nervous system is, in general, more or less relaxed, The addition of certain in jents has 
80 ey Se the taste of the Bark, as to render this efficacious remedy a most palatable Cordial, thus 
peoutianty pting it to conquer that repugnance which most persous experience after having for some time used 

itter potions, as it combines the greatest efficacy with a highly agreeable flavor, As a preventive of the Ague, it 
has superseded the use of all other remedies, in such parts of country as it is known. 


JOHN MILHAU & SON, 
Vo. 183 Broadway, Wew-York. | 


DR. SEARD’S BVE IWFIRMARY, 


No. 35 LAFAYETTE-STREET, (LATE HEVIA,) 
Burwsex Banonue anp CaRonpELet 8rz., NEW-ORLEANS. 


a a ~ 


This Institution is open for the reeaption of P affected with diseases of the EB 

The building is new, the roome large and airy. Every attention will be paid to the ote 
fort of patients. 

Wards devoted to the treatment of Slaves, with Eye affections. 

A competent Physician resides in the house. 


_—_—fAAA 


TERMS. 
Whites, from - ~- - + - - - $2.00 to $5 00 day. 
Negroes, 1 00 i 











OPERATIONS CHARGED EXTRA. 
h¥y—-ly. DE. C. BEARD OCULIST, 167 Canal-St New-Orleana 














Sairmount Machine Works, 


WOOD-ST., ABOVE 2tst, PHILADELPHIA. 





J. & T. WOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF POWER LOOMS, 


WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND ALL MACHINES 
CONNECTED WITH THEM; 


SHAFTING AND MILL GEARING, 


ALSO 


Hmbossing Calenders, Lard Oil Presses, 


AND 


Machinery for Baper-Hanging Manufacturers. 


july-lyr 





BLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, PRINTING, ETC. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


STATIONERS, 


STLABM JOB PRINTERS, 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND BOOK BINDERS, 
45 Maiden Lane, Wew- York. 


——-— eee - 


Orders solicited for anys in our line. Largest assortment of Fancy and St 
Stationery, Account Books riting Paper, and Fancy Gouds, Hotel Registers, e 
Books, Expense Books, Diaries, and Daily Journals, published annually. 

Copy your Letters—use Francis’ Manifold Writer, by which Letters and Copies are 
written at the same time, Price, from $1 to $5. 

Merchants, Bankers, Fac‘ories, Public Office, Railroad and Insurance Companies. 
us well as individuals, are solicited to give us their orders. Prompt and personal attention 
given. ‘“ Prices low.” 

The entire building is fitted expressly for the various branches of our business, with 
new and improved Machinery, Steam Power Presses, New Type, &c., &c. Please call; or 


send your orders to 
FRANCES & LOUTREL, 
STATIONERS, PRINTERS AND BOOK BINDERS, 
nov-lyr. 45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW-YORE. 








LEWIS FRANCIS. } 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 


re) 











JUDSON FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


MARION, ALA. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL SESSION WILL BEGIN ON MONDAY OCT. 1, 1860 
FOR CIRCULAR OR CATALOGUE, OR UNPUBLISHED PARTICULARS, 


feb.-Ly. Apply to NOAH K. DAVIS, Principal. 





——_— 


ALFRED MUNROE & CO., 
“STORY BUILDING,” COR. OF CAMP AND COMMON STREETS, 
WEW-ORLEANS, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS “IN 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS 
FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
Ir No Deviation in Prices. 
A. M. & CO. ARE ALSO AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
FINKLE & LYON’S SEWING MACHINES, 


Which they guarantee will give perfect satisfaction to the purchaser or the 
money refunded. feb.--ly. 





LADD, WEBSTER & C0.’S IMPROVED TIGHT STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


Are now on exhibition at No. 16 St. Charles Street, New-Orleans, up stairs. 

These Machines are considered now the best in use; they make a tight lock stitch, alike on both sides, and are un. 
eurpassabie for fine as well as for coarse work. They are “ excellent make and of a very simple construction ; they 
work fast and easy, and can be learned than ao hou 

A great number of these Machines have been sold in this city withio the last four weeks, and a great many certifi 
sates in regard to their superiority over all others could be published, but as ACTIONS SP£AK LOUDER THAR 
worps, I invite the public to call and judge for themselves, 

KE. ZINTGRAFF, AcEnt, 
ety. No. 16 St. Charles Street, New-Orleans, up staire- 





SimnOAT c& COO.’ 
NEW ELLIPTICAL LOCK-STITCH AND IMPROVED SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY OR PLANTATION WORK, HAVE NO EQUAL. 





Several years have been devoted to the construction and perfecting the above Machines, and the proprietors—Gee. 
B. Sloat & Co —have recently secured Letters Patent, both in the United States and England, cmpenar = one Sewing 
Machine made. It is therefore with the utmost confidence that we offer to the public the most beautiful and perfeet 
Bewing Machines ever manufactured, and at prices that cannot fail to commend them to the —- of the = 

These Machines will perform every variety of stitch done by any Machine, such as stitch, hem, run, gather, co~4 


Southern Depot, No. 90 Canal Street, New-Orleans 


M. & HEDRICK, Acaw? 




















M. W. BALDWIN. 


mM. W. BALDWIN & CO., 


r PHRILADELP 1.4, 
MANUFACTURE 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Of the most approved construction, and perfect adaptation to all the variety of circumstances 
ander which they can be usefully employed, ranging in weight from ten to thirty-six tons, and 
using one half, two thirds, three fourths, or the whole weight for adhesion, as the grade of the 
read, or business to be done, may render desirable or necessary. 

Plan A, and B, on six wheels, single pair of drivers and Truck, 

Plan O, on eight wheels, two pairs of drivers and Truck. 

Plan D, on ten wheels, three pairs of drivers and Truck. 

Plan D, on six wheels, three pairs of drivers. 

Plan E, on eight wheels, four pairs of drivers. 

The D and E are intended exelusively for freight, and are adapted to roads having heavy 

ades and curves of short radius. The temporary track over the Blue Ridge, connecting the 

astern and Western divisions of the Virginia Central Railroad, and having grades of 295 feet 
rise per mile, and curves of three hundred feet radius, has been successfully worked for nearly 
two years, by six-wheeled D engines of our make. 

The materials and workmanship, efficiency and durability, economy of fuel and repairs, are « 
guaranteed equal to any other engines in use. 

We refer to the following Railroad Companies :—N. O. J. & G.N.R, R. Co., New Orleans, 
Louisiana; M. & W. P.. Montgomery, Ala.; M. & G., Columbus, Ga.; C. R. R. & B. Co., Ba- 
vannah, Ga.; G. R.R. & B. Co., Augusta, Ga.; 8. C. R. R. Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Greenville and 
Columbia R. R., Columbia, 8. C.; W. & R., Wilmington, N. C.; Virginia Central R. R., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Philadelphia and Reading R. R.; North Penn. R. R.: 
Philadelphia Ger. & Nor. R. R.; Beaver Meadow R. R.; offices in Philadelphia’ Belvidere, 

. R. R., N. J., and others. apl-tf 


COTTON AND WOOL MACHINE CARD, 
COPPER RIVETED LEATHER HOSE 


AND 


Copper Riveted Peather Band Factory. 


All made of the very best quality of Oak-Tanned 
Leather, and warranted equal to any made in the 
United States, 

On hand—a general assortment of articles used by 
Cotton and Woollen Monufacturers, Machine Shups 
Locomotive Builders, my a ty, &e., &c. 

Rerzr to—Chancer Brooks, Esq., President B. & 0 
R. R. Company. 

Henry Tyson, Esq.. Master of Machinery Ng& 0. R.R 





0. 
Messrs. A. & J. Denmead & Sons, Locomotive Build 
ers. &c. 
Messrs Poole & Hunt, Machinists. 
JOHN H. HASKELL, 
jan-13mos No. 33 South Eutaw-st., Baltimore, Md. 


UNION WORKES, BALTIMORE. 
POOLE cw HUNT, 


Are prepared, with the most ample facilities, to fill at short notice, and of best materials and 
workmanship, orders for 


STEAM ENGINES, OF ANY SIZE, 


PLATE CAR WHEELS AND CHILLED TIRES, equal to any produced in the country 
WHEELS AND AXLES fitted for use. 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES, for expressing Oils, and for other purpo<es. 

MACHINERY, of the most approved construction, for Flouring and 8aw- Mills. 
G@ASHOLDERS, of any size, and Machinery and Castings of all kinds, for Gas Worka. 
STEAM BOILERS AND WATER TANKS, of any size or description. 

SHAFTING, PULLIES, AND HANGERS. jan-13mos 




















JOHN BAIRD, 


STEAM MARBLE WORKS, 


Ridge Avenue, ab. Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


AT THE WAREROOMS CONNECTED WITH THIS ESTABLISHMENT 
MAY BE FOUND 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY DIFFERENT PATTERNS 
OF MARBLE MANTELS, 


MADE FROM EVERY VARIETY OF MARBLE. 


= ie ny NWI ‘ ek, x. WP . , tee 
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IN THE 


BOUGAENS SRPARTARLY, 


ON SPRING GARDEN-STREET, MAY BE FOUND 


ONE THOUSAND SPECIMENS OF FINISHED WORK 
AND DESIGNS, 


WHICH WILL BE DELIVERED IN ANY PART OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND GUARANTEED FROM BREAKAGE. 


Marble Tiles for Floors, Imported Garden Statuary and — 
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HE undersigned, C.ercymen of various denomina- 

tions, having purchased and used in our fami- 
lies ‘‘ GROVER & BAKER’S CELEBRATED FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE,” take pleasure in recomend- 
ing it as an instrument fully combining the essen- 
tials of a good machine. Its beautiful simplicity, 
ease of ment, and the strength and elasticity 
of its stitch , unite to render it a machine uns 
by any in the market, and one which we feel con- 
fident will give satisfaction to all who may pur- 
chase and use it. 


Rev. W. P. STRICKLAND 
Rev. N. VANSANT, 

Rey. R. B. YARD, 

Rev. ©. LARUE, 

Rey. O. H. TIFFANY, D.D. 
Rey. ©, J. BOWEN, 

Rey. JONA. CROSS, 

Rey. JOHN M’CRON, D.D. 
Rey. W.T. D. CLEMM, 
Rey. W. H. CHAPMAN, 
Rey. F. 8. EVANS, 

Rev, THOS. K. LOCKE, Westmoreland Go., Va. 
Rev. W. A. CROCKER, ) 

Rey. JOHN PARIS, ' 5 Norfolk, Va. 

Rev. J. F. LANNEAN, Salem, Va. 

Rev. OH. HANKEL, D.D., | Charleston, 8. 0, 


New York. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Rey. C. A. LOYAL 
Rev. A. A. PORTER, Selma, Ala. 
Rev. JOSEPH J. TWISE, Speedwell, S.¢. 
Rev. B. B. ROSS, Mobile, Ala. 

Rev. J. 1. MICHAUX, Enfield, W. €. 

Rev. A. C. HARRIS, 

Rev. ©. F. HARRIR, | Henderson, v7. @ 
Prof. W. D. WILSON, D.D. 

Rov. W. PF: CURRY, A.M.” ¢ Sener, WV. F. 
Prof. JOHN FOSTER 

Rey. FRANCIS G. GRATZ 

Rev. J. TURNBULL BACKDS, D.D., 
Prof. BENJ. STANTON, 

Rev. B. W. CHIDLAW, A.M. ! 
Rey. W. PERKINS, * *} Cincinnati, O, 
Rev. A. BLAKE, 

Rev. E. C. BENSON, A.M., 
Prof. J. J. M’ELHENNY, D.D., 
Rev. ARTHUR SWAZEY 

Rey. A. HUNT, ” ¢ Galena, IU. 
Rev. JOHN JENNINGS, 


Schenect’y,W.% 


\ camber a 


Rev. E. P. RODGERS, D:D. Rev. H. L. WAYLAND, \ worcester, Mass. 


Rey. W. B. SPRAGUE D.D. Albany, MN. ¥. Rev. WILLIAM PHIPPS 

Rev. J. N. CAMPBELL, D.D. * ognanne a) ne 

Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, ee > eee 

tev. CHARLES HAWLEY, Rev. THOS. RATHAY ‘ . Coneord, N. 
Rev. DANIEL H. TEMPLE, Auburn, WY. Rey. HENRY E. PARKER, 





Rev. T. M. HOPKINS. J 
Rev. WILLIAM HOSMER, Rev, G. N. JUDD, Montgomery, N. ¥. 


Offiees of Exhibition and Sale:-—495 Broadway, New York. 18 Summer Street, Boston. 730 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 181 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 68 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 124 North 


Fourth Street, St. Louis. 
aa SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. -@ 


~~ 


PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN OFFICES: 


Il CAMP-STREET, New-Orleans, 
41 ST. MARK’S-ST., Mobile, 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


PERMANENT BLACK 


WRITING INK. 


TESTED FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY. 





jan-l yr. 





Reeistry or Dexps Orricx, Boston, January 10, 183. 
Mesers. Marxanp & Noyzs: Gentlemen,—I am glad that the longer use of your Writing 
Ink enables me to repeat the testimony given in its favor many years ago. I have used it im 
this office thirty-seven years, and my oldest records are as legible and black as when first written. 
This rare quality for permanence renders it invaluable for State and County Records, and all 
mercantile purposes, where it is important that the writing should remain legible, and un- 
ehanged in eolor by the lapse of time. 
Hexey Auurn, Register of Deeds. 


The above popular Ink, together with RED, CARMINE, and COPYING 
INK, is for sale by the Manufacturers, in Boston; also, at wholesale and retail, 
by Stationers and Booksellers throughowt the United States and British Provinees. 
‘may 6mose 








C. FLINT & JONES 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Mealers in Cabinet Furniture, 
CHAIRS, FEATHERS, MOSS AND HAIR MATTRESSES, 
GURLED HAIR, 

HAIR CLOTH, VARNISH, &c., &e., 
‘avoxus. | 44 and 46 Royal-St., Now-Orleans. a 
ENICKERBOCKER MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE 60,| Life Jusurance Co., 


OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 








Insures the Lives of White Persons & Slaves. OF NE we-TORE. 
STEPHEN C, WHEELER, Secretary. C. ¥. WEMPLE, Sec’y. 
ERASTUS LYMAN, Presidens, N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t. 

BOARD OF REFERENCE FOR NEW-ORLEAXS. <eheliaginneaginiinnnss, TF 
J. J. Person, Esq., President Crescent City Bank, “The practice of Lire INSURANCE, in any country, 
Surra & BROTHERS, No. 79 Canal Street, indicates a state of society where high moral feeling and 
Frxep' kK CAMMERDEN, Ksq., Merchant, 26 Gravier.St., | commercial confidence exist.” Jones. 
atte, RAWLine & Co., Grocers,! OASH CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION. 
Wx. S. Mount, Esq., Cashier of James Rebb's Bank, 
James N. HARDING, Esq., HARDING, ABBY & MoRx- HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 

HEAD, Carondelet-Street. 
Rosert H. Rashsy, Esq., St. Charles Hotel. wat A BARTLST?, AGENT 

Medical Examiner, E. JENNER COXE, M.D. Si Gravier-tt., N. ©. 

WILLIAM A. BARTLETT, Agent, REFERENCE IN NEW-ORLEANS, 

apl-ly. Ho, 81 Gravier.Street, New-Orleans. Messrs. Woop & Lows, Ann A. D. Grigrr & Co. 





Kentucky Milit titnt 
The Hentuchy Military Mustitute, 
Directed by a Board of Visitors appointed by the State, is under the superintendence of Col. E 
Ww. meeeast, a distinguished graduate of West Point, and a practical engineer, aided by az 
able faculty. 

The course of study is that taught in the best colleges, but more extended in Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Machines, Construction, Agricultural Chemistry, and Mining Geology; also, in 
English Literature, Historical Readings, and Modern Languages, accompanied by daily and 
regulated exercise. 

Schools ef Architecture, Engineering, Commerce, Medicine, and Law, admit of selecting 
studies to suit time, means, and object of professional preparation, both before and after 

aduating. 
= THE Beaness: $105 per half-yearly session, payable in advance. The twenty-seventh 
session will open from Sept. 10, 1860, to June 15, 1861. ® : 

Address the Superintendent, at “ Military Institute, Franklin Springs. Ky., or the under 


i id. 
ands P. DUDLEY, President of the Board 


BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & COS 


MAM DoOTH 


BOOK AND PAPER ESTABLISHMENT, 


AND EMPORIUM FOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 


No. 60 CAMP-STREET, 


Where is constantly kept a full and complete assortment of SCHOOL BOUKS; comprising HISTORIES, READERS, 

GEOGRAPHIES, ICHION ARIES, MATHEMATICAL bes ag eo mea “or Ecashics, er on Rhet- 

orice, Astronomy, Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Physiology, Conchology, Speliers, ete. so a com- 
te supply ot French, Spanish, German, Italian, Latin, Greek and Hebrew SCHOOL BOOKS, GLOBKS, Sehool 
ESTANDS and PAP’ of every description, sold at publishers’ and facturers’ prices. 


To Clerks of Courts, Sheriffs, Justices of the Peace, and Recorders. 


We keep constantly on hand a full gine RECORD BOOKS and DOCKETS, various sizes and styles; EB 
COORD PAPER, ruled or plain; LEGAL CAP, NOTARIAL PRESSES, ete., etc. 


Merchants, Banks and Insurance Companies, and Cotton Brokers, 
find at cur Establisament everything necessary to compiete the counting-room with the best selected steok of 
Sarioxeny ever im . Alo COTTON SALES AND ACCOUNT CURRENT PAPERS, of all pattemna, 
and Cotton and Grain, Sugar and Molasses WEIGHING BOOKS. 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS. 
As to style, price, and quality, we defy competition ! 
apl-lyr. BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & CO., No. 60 Camp-61 


























REED’S LATEST IMPROVED STEAM ENGINES. 











es 

Havine devoted nearly fifteen years to improving and perfecting “OsorLatine Stesm 
Enaines,” for the various purposes to which steam po wer is usually applied. we now offer to 
all as the fruit of our labors, our latest and most highly Improved Steam Engine. Our Engine 
combines the four great desideratums in all mechanical arrangements, viz: Power, Economy, 
Durability, and Ease of Management. To accomplish these important features in our Engine, 
we dispense with many pieces which have heretofore been considered necessary, such as the 
cross-heads, slides, connecting rods, eccentric’, rock shafts. &e., thereby requiring much 
less attention, oil and repairs, and at the same time, by a simple lever, which is used for start- 
ing and stopping the Engine, we are enabled to reverse it, so as to run it one way as well as 
the other. This isa necessity often ‘required, and cannot be obtained in any other Engines, 
without considerable expense. 

Our Engines are also provided with an independent bush or bearing for the trunions or axis 
upon which the cylinder oscillates, so that the wear upon this partis readily taken up, 
making it in all respects as perfect and complete as any Engine ever constructed. 

These important improvements were secured by patents issued July 5th and 19th, 1859. 

For portable purposes these Bugines are placed upon an improved tubular boiler, contaim 
ing a large amount of fire surface, in a strong. compact and light form, at the rame time 
economical in the consumption otfael, and perfectly safe and eacy to manage. The whole is 
mounted on wheels and tested with steam at a high pressure before leaving he works, thereby 
saving the expense of a mechanic to set them up and run them. Our Engines are peculiarly 
adapted for Propelling Boats. driving Steam Plows, Saw Mills, Grist Mills, Hoisting Machines, 
Cotton Gins, and for all other purposes, where economy in fuel and in expense of operating 
is desirable. We also manufacture Vertical and Horizontal Slide Engine< of all sizes, and 
with the best governing and variable cut-cffs in use. Steam Pumps, Saw Mills and Grist Mills. 

All kinds ~f Boiler work and Machinery furnished at short notice, from our own works and 


ander our own supervision. . 
JOHN A. REED 
No. 12 PINE-ST., NEW-YORK. 


Agents in New-Orleans, THOMAS J. SPEAR & CO., No. 177 Canal-Street. 
feb-ly. 








oe 


KEARNY, BLOIS & CO., 
62 MAGAZINE-STREET, NEW-ORLEANS, La. 


Keep always on band a large stock of FERTILIZERS, such as Pernvian aa 
Mexican GUAN®O, coarse and fine BONE DUST, Super Phosphate of LEME, Phes 
phate of GUANO, POUDRET TE, Siaked LEME, worth 5¢ cts. per Barrel, &c., ke 


LADDERS, all sizes, VARNISH of all kinds, WINDOW GLASS, WHITE LEA) 
FRENGH AND’ AMERICAN ZING, PAINTS of all kinds, BUILDING 
MATERIALS, TAR, PITCH, ROSIN AND SPIRITS TURPEN- 
TINE, LIMB, CEMENT, PLASTER, FIRE BRIOKS, &c., &c. 


CELEBRATED AXLE AND MACHINERY GREASE, 


This GREASE, for OMNIBUSES, STAGES, WAGONS, CARTS, &c., is found 
to be superior to any hitherto discovered. lt combines all the blandness of Oil, wit the 
free greasy nature of Tallow, 


KEEPS THE AXLES ALWAYS COOL AND CLEAN, 


and remains on them without fresh application, double the time of any other Grease known 
The great economy and advantage + orang from its use will at once be experienced, as a 
single trial is sufficient to exhibit to the comsumer “a saving of at least 75 per cent.” as com- 
pared with any other Grease whatever. 

We, the undersigned, are constantly using this Celebrated AXLE AND MACHINERY 


GREASE, and confidently recommend it as the best article of the kind. 
BROOKLY RAILROA FINCH & SANDERSON, Knickerbock 
NER LORE GLEN RALLEO oe 
KIPP & BROWN, 9th Av, LENT & MULFORD, Cortiandt-St, Line, 
JIMMERSON & Co., D nOGG & pices oa Vth ‘Trowbridge 


rT 
ANDREWS, Ist Av. Linc. Steam orks 


PRICES.—In boxes, 25 cts. each box; in kegs of 30 lbs., at 7 ets. per lb.; in barrels 200 te 
800 lbs., at 6 ets. per Ib. 


COTTON SEHBD OTL. 


This is a first rate of] for burning. equal to Sperm and superior to Lard Oil—we guarantee it, 
and will take it back if it is not as represented. 
We can safely and we do urgently recommend its sale and use to our customers in place of 
Oil. 


The prices vary—present prices are, for 
1 barrel, per gation, 65 cts. ; 4 barrels, per gallon, 62} cts.; 20 barrels, per gallon, 60 eta. 
LIME, CEMENT, PLASTER OF PARIS, PLASTERING HAIR, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN FIRE BRICKS, MARBLE DUST, FIRE CLAY, TAR, 


PITCH, WINDOW GLASS, SOUA ASHES, PALM OIL, 
PAINTS AND LINSEED OIL, &c. 


Fire Brieks, Naval Stores, Paint and White Lead, Brushes, Oakum, Guano, &. 
feb-ly. 





PETER HAWES, 
PRINTER, STATIONER, 


Blank Book Manufacturer, 


No. 68 CAMP-STREET, 
NEW-ORLEANS. 





Banking, Mercantile and Insurance Books—of any size and pattern 
made to order, and of the best material. 

Steamboat Books—Of every description, on hand or made to order with 
promptness. 

Book Bindiug—Law, Music and Miscellaneous Books bound in any style 
apr.—ly. 





Cab 














GEORCE PACR & CoO.., 
Manufacturers of 
Patent Portable Circular 
SAW MILLS. 
Also, PORTABLE Steam 


ENCINES, 
No. 5 Schroeder St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





GEORGE PAGE & CO., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of Page’s justly Celebrated Improved Patent Circular Saw 
Mills; also Stationary and Portable Steam Engines and Boilers, 
all sizes; Horse Powers for Ginning Cotton, and other pur- 
poses; Grist Mills, Timber Wheels, Gumming Machines, 
Siab and Lath Machinery, Shafting and 
Pulleys, &e., ke. 


The invention of Georg Pacg first brought into successful use the 
Circular Saw, for sawing lumber from the log, and having been granted 
Letters Patent. for said invention, any Circular Saw Mill so built as to 
allow end-play or lateral motion to the saw shaft, no matter by what mechan- 
ical contrivance that lateral motion may be given, is an ene on 
our Patent, if the mill be not built by ourselves or under our Patent. 

We make our Mills of three classes, all capable of working any sized 
saw, and of greater strength and working capacity than any built in con- 
travention of our Patent, and with our Improvep Grapduatinc Freep 
Motion, Parent Rarcuett Heapsiockxs, Saw Dust Evzvaror and 
other labor saving contrivances, they are far superior. 

Our Steam Engines are peculiarly adapted for the paves of driving 
Saw Mille and Plantation Machinery in general, as well as for any other 

urpose for which steam power may be necessary. It is therefore to the 
interest of parties wishing Steam Engines and Mills, to have them manu- 
factured by us. 

Our Horse Powers are of three sizes, and adapted to the wants of the 
Planter in ginning cotton, &c. 

Our Grist Mills are of various sizes, and of such simplicity of con- 
struction that they cannot fail to please. 

Everything manufactured by us is of the very best material and work- 
manship, and our reputation and experience of 20 years, warrant us in 
saying that, there is no machinery offered in the market, better calculated 
to meet the wants of the people. 

Machinery of various kinds always kept on hand by our Agents in 
New-Orleans, who are prepared to take orders for any machinery manu- 
factured by us. 

For descriptive pamphlets or other information, address, 

GEORGE PAGE & CO.-, 
No. 5 Schrocder-St.. Baltimore, Tid 
Or ovr AGENTs, 
SLARK ,STAUFFER & OO.. 


jan-ly. No. 71 Canal St., New-Orirans, La. 














$150,000 WORTH OF MACHINERY, 
Now in store and ready for delivery, at the shortest notice, comprising 


EIGHTY STEAM ENGINES, 


with their Boilers and Chimneys. 


TWENTY-FIVE SAW MILLS, 


Including Single and Double Circular Saw Mills, with both Iron 
and Wooden Frames, of Norcross & Stearn’s Patents. 


FIFTY STRAUB'S IRON FRAME’ CORN AND FLOUR MILLS. 
TWENTY-FOUR NEWELL’S COTTON SCREWS, of 6, 8, 9 and 11 inches 
diameter, by 12 feet long. 
ne thousand feet of Turned and Polished WROUGHT IRON SHAFTING, 
with corresponding pillows, blocks, hinges, couplings, and pulleys, from 12 
to 60 inches in diameter and 12 inch face. 
‘EN DOCTOR ENGINES, of different sizes. 
3IX STEAM BATTERIES, with Tanks, Pipes, Cocks, &c. 
CIRCULAR SAWS, of all sizes, from 48 to 72 inches in diameter. 
SIX DRAINING MACHINES, of different sizes. 
For sale on the most favorable terms S. H. GILMAN, 
70 Gravier Street, New-Orleans. 


HOARD & SON’S 
PORTABLE AND STA TIONARY STEAM ENGINE AND BOILERS. 


Vow in store and ready for delivery, eighty of their celebrated Engines, of the 
following sizes— 





3+ inches diameter of cylinder. 8+ inches diameter of cylinder. 
4F 845 “se es 9 sa oe ee 

ss “#8 va 10 

7 ad Sie ‘ 12 


8 és sa e 
ard fron @ to 24 inches stroke, and rating from 1} to 25 horse power, with 
chimneys, blowers, and water pipe complete. This is the only Steam Engine 
made which has a boiler perfectly accessible in all of its parts, both inside and 
outside, for cleaning, and a conclusive evidence of its superior merits and 
popularity, is in the fact that upwards of One Thousand of them are now in use, 
with a constantly increasing demand. For sale by S. H. GILMAN, 
70 Gravier Street New-Orleans. 
Also Stationary Engines, with double flue boilers, of various sizes, and Page’s 
Cireual © Mills constantly in store. ly. 




















1860, SPRING ARRANGEMENT, NEW-YORK LINES, 1860. 
THR CAMDEN AND AMBOY AND PHILADBLPHIA AND TRENTON RAILROAD 00.8 LINES, 


FROM PHILADELPHIA TO NEW-YORK 


AND WAY PLACES, 


FROM WALNUT 8ST, WHARF, WILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: Fane 
At 6, A. M., via Camden and Amboy, 0. & A. Accommodation,.... ......005+.-.0000-$2 B 


At 6, A. M., via Cam, and Jersey Oity, (N. J.) Accommodation,......... dels vechesean 2% 
At 9, A M., via Camden and Jersey City, Morning Mail,.......--..-..+ Sp awhse sedeen 3 00 
At ll, A. M., by Steamboat, via Tacony and Jersey City Western Express,......... ... 8 00 
At 12}, P. M., via Camden and Amboy, Accommodation,.........-.seeeceseceseneeeeee 2 2 
At 2, P. M., via Camden and Amboy, C. and A. Express,.....-..2206 -0 ee ceeeee ceeees 8 00 
At 4, P. M., by Steamboat via Tacony and Jersey City, Evening Express,............- 8 00 
At 4, P. M., by Steamboat via Tacony and Jersey City, 2d Class Ticket, ..... ..... ++ 2% 
At 6, P.M., via Camden and Jersey City, Evening Mail,.......... -...-++es0ees cones 8 00 
At 1l, P. M., via Camden and Jersey City, Southerm Mail,......-..-..2-- 22 sesreeeees 2 25 
At 5, P.M., via Cam. and Amboy, Accom (Freight and Passenger) —-Ist Class Ticket,, 2 25 


2d Class Ticket,. 1 60 

The 6 P. M., Mail Line runs daily. The 11 P, M., Southern Mail, Saturdays excepted. 

For Belvidere, Easton, Lambertville, Flemington, &c., at 6 A. M., and 4 P. M., from Walnut 
Street Wharf, and7 10 A. M., from Kensington. 

For Water Gap, Stroudsburg, Scranton, Wilksbarre, Montrose, Great Bend, &c., at 6 A. M., 
from Walnut Street Wharf, and 7-10 A. M., from Kensington, via Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western R. R. 

For Mauch Chunk, Allentown and Bethlehem, at 6 A. M., and 4 P. M.,from Walnut Street 
Wharf, and 7-10 A. M., from Kensington. 

For Mount Holly, at 6and 9 A. M,,2and 44 P.M. For Freehold, at 6 A. M., and 2 P. M. 

WAY IarIN Ss 

For Bristol, Trenton, &c., at 23g and 4 P. M., from Walnut Street Wharf, 7-10 A. M., and 
5% P. M., from Kensington. 

For Palymra, Riverton, Delanco, Beverly, Burlington, Florence, Bordentown, &c., at 1234, 
l and 43g P. M. 

Steamboat Jos. Belknap for Bordentown and Intermediate Places, at 234, P. M. 

Py Sa” ste Trenton for Tacony at 11 A. M., and Tacony, Beverly, Burlington and Bristol, 
at 4P. M. 

Fifty Pounds of Baggage only, allowed each Pi . Pa gers are prohibited from taking anything as bag- 
gage but their wearing apparel. All baggage over fifty pounds te be 4 for extra. , The eon ¢ their re. 
pm nm Ar a to One Dollar per pound, and will not be liable for any amount beyond $100, except by 
spec con 


May 28, 1860. WM. H'GATZMER, Agent. 


THE WEEKLY MIRROR: 


A FIRST-CLASS SOUTHERN FAMILY AND LITERARY NEWSPAPER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT THREE DOLLARS PER YEAR, BY 


WILSON & BIGNEY. 
OFFICE—NO. 136 POYDRAS STREET, NEW-ORLEANS. 
M. ©. BIGNEY, EDITOR. 
ils, the most effective agent of modern | times in devoloping that manly spirit of self-reliance 

ich marsha 0 red beneficent wth and enduring greatness, the 


eultivation and goes of a healthful and high-toneé Home Literature appeals to the patriotism 
and intelligeuce of every true Southerner. Sept lst 

















HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


Asthma.—Though this disease haa 
baffied the skill avd been pronoun- 
ced by eminent medical men as irre- 
mediable, the numerous certificates 
daily received by Dr. Holloway, are 
adirect refutation to such ill-founded 
and fallacious conelusions. Coughs, 
colds, and asthma in all its ramifica- 
tions of bronchial affections, diseases 
= of the chest, throat, &c., have been 
cured in their worst stages by these 
expectorant and laxative remedies. 
Sold by all Druggists at 25¢., 62c. and 
$1 per box or pot. 











GET YOUR SHIRTS IN NEW-ORLEANS, AT S. N. MOODY'S, 


3 COR, OF CANAL AND ROYAL STFS. 
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“THE AMERICAN PUMP.” 


‘Without Suction—Without Packing.” 


THIS PUMP PATENTED APRIL 5, 1860, 1S A 


“DOUBLE ACTING FORCE PUMP,” 


Working by hand, horse, wind, water and Steam, in all depths, with 
equal certainty and saccess. It is now introduced inte twenty-four 
States, New-Brunswick, Cuba and Canada, and took the p-emium at 
the North Carolina State Fair. 

It is simple, powerful, durable, cheap—varying from $15 to $60—and 
th iron, rubber, or lead pipe; will not treeze ; raises 
from ten to sixty gallons per minute, and is 


WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Throws water by hose 30 to 40 feet; by hand, forces water over or under-ground, to great 
heights and distances; discharges at various pointe. 


“We speak from personal knowledge, and say of all 
the pumps we ever saw, and they have been many, we 
never saw one at all comparable to this.” St. 

We tested this nall, a it 
every t purpose 'we over before examined.” 

thing for the before 2 

United States Journal. 

“Qne of these pumps now in use In this vicinity, 
oo Se 2 oe with confidence of ita 
_ Presbyterian Banner and Advocate, Pittsburg, 

“ Por Raflroad Stations, Steamboats, Mills, Factories, 
&e., ees eae Ameri. 


“2 Ass apaainen of the ease and officiency with which 
this > MEFEN WC GUE in® Sant mee Ben Betis 
segues, forced water & distance of 540 feet, being 
eet perpendicular height.” Scientific American. 


Drawings and full particulars sent free. Address. 





“A eteante tay Ga wart A wR capes OF eet, and 
& man at 100 feet.” Independent, N. ¥. 
“One of the most useful inventions of the day is the 
Pump.” New- York E: 


“The most successful application of power to a foree 
that ever came under our observation, is — 
. Pump. een cee See 

and consequent: speak from personal knowledge; 
danted to ” ae aa 
wm We lke ie very moh, i meee 8 

stream of water, Wein ute or wo oF to the person 

“Se So, , Be 


pp ey a 
ber, ‘a & regular flow of uae, one De under 


wiM not rust or freeze ; it has far less friction pay 
ever i and may all be galvanized. 


4 gelist. 
“ All who have used itepeak well of it." W. Y. Observer 
© 


Jan-l y. JAMES M. EDNEY, 147 Chambers-street, New-York 





McLEOD & BELL, 


COMMISSION 


MERCHANTS, 


OCHABLUBSTON, So Gog 


ARE PREPAREDiTO RECEIVE CONSIGNMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PRODUCE, AND RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT BUSINESS, 


$e TNT 


GET THE BAST. 





_ WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 





Nine Thousand to Ten Thousand New Words in the Vocabulary 

Table of Synonyms, by Prof, Goodrich. 

Table giving Pronounciation of Names of 8,000 distinguished Per 
sons of Modern Times. 

Peculiar use of Words and Terms in the Bible. With other new 
features, together with all the matter of previous editions. 


IN ONE VOLUME OF 1750 PAGES. PRICE $6 50. 


nw 





SDPILPALALALLIII IO" 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SLLLDL LLLP LDL 








IN GETTING WEBSTER’S YOU “GET THE BEST,” 


1—In Amount of MATTER.—It contains one sixth more than any other published 

2—In its VOCABULARY.—It contains Many Hundred living, current words not 
found in ANY oTHER DICTIONARY. 

3—In its DEFINITIONS.—“ Webster is the best Defining Dictionary."—N. Y. 
Observer, and general testimony. 

4—In its ETYMOLOGY.—‘“On this ground it stands not only unrivalled, but 
alone.”—North American Review. 

5—In PRONUNCIATION.—“1s received as supreme authority for the origin, 

elling, pronunciation, meaning and use of words by seven eighths of the people of the 

nited States.”— Five Principals of Academies in Washington, April, 1860. 

6—In ORTHOGRAPHY.—* It is almost universally recognized in our schools as 
the standard of orthography and pronunciation."—H. H. Van Dyck, Superintendent 
Public Instruction State of New-York. 

“Its OrrHoorapuy has gradually come to be settled upon as authoritative by a 
eege, Seley of American authors and publishers.”— Washington Evening Siar, 
April, 1860. 

. 7—In SYNONYMS.—‘“ We regard this last monograph by Prof. Goodrich [the 
Synonyms in Webster’s Pictorial] as the best un the subject.” —Pror. Gisss, in the New- 
Englander for May.—Prof. G. is as good an authority on this point as any in the 
United States, 

8 —In PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS.—‘ The eighty pages of Illustrations, com- 
parable in fineness to those of Bank Notes, are worth the price of the book.”"—Ch. Herald. 

9—In PRICE.—No volume, save the Bible, is probably sold so low, considering 
quantity of matter, and literary labor embodied. 


G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 


PUBLISHERS. 
oct. 3m. 
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THE DAY-BOOK FOR 1861. 


—---ee0 —-—— 


The Day-Book holds that this is a government of white men, created by white men 
for themselves and their posterity. “ence it seeks to enforce, as a fundamental doctrine, 
that inferiority of social and pobitioas pasition for the negro race, and guperiority for the white 
race, is the natwral order of American soetety, Considering the maintenance of this principle 
easentin! to the preservation of freedom and republican institutions, it will continue to la- 
bor for the time when few or none will dare to dispute it. Thisis its appropriate field of 
diseussion, and it purposes, in the future, to devote itself more exclusively to the non- 
partiran aspect of the so-called slavery question, leaving mere questions of policy mainly to 
the party jouriials. In the future, as in the past, it will be independent of all party control, 
and responsible only to the peeple. It will devote much more space than usual to general 
and miseellaneous topics—to Literature, Education, Agriculture, Markets, &c., making the 
Waxy Dar-Boox in every respect the best family paper in the country. For 1861 the 
following improvements are offered: 


@ne Third more Reading Miatter.—Txus Dar-Boox for 1861 will be printed 
wpon new type throughout, cast expressly for it, only a trifle smaller, apparently, in size, 
but really so much smaller as to admitof ONE THIRD MORE READING MATTER in the same 
space. 

Literature.—We shall commence with the first issue, in January, a new, original 
stery, written expressly for the WeEKLY Day-Book, by that popular Southern writer, Prof. 
W. H. Pxcx, author of “ Brother's Vengeance,” &c., entitled “ Vincinta GLENOAIRE, A TALS 
ey THe Ear_y Sertiemext oF Atapama.”’ This is a thrilling and intensely interesting 
story of the hardships of pioneer life, the Creek wars, the machinations of the British, and 
Jaeckson’s campaigns, founded upon historical incidents in Alabama history. 


Education.—We are making arrangements for a series of letters upon educational 
topica, from every Southern State, concerning the progress and condition of education, &c.. 
with a particular inquiry into the character of school books as they affect the spread of 
anti-slavery opinions. We hope in this way to make the Day-Book efficient during 1861, in 
stopping, to some extent, the spread of anti-slavery sentiments. We ask the assistance of 
all teachers to aid us in this important work. Voluntary communications on this subject 
are respectfully solicited. 


Agriculture.—We have engaged an experienced man, formerly editor of a popular 
agricultural magazine, to give his special attention to this department, and we shall devote 
a liberal portion of each week’s issue to this important subject. ys 


Miarkets.—To this department we shall devote special attention, giving careful and 
complete reports. of cotton, grain, and provision markets, together with special reports of the 
produce and cattle markets. These latter reports are prepared with unusual care by a special 
reporter, expressly for our columns, They are, of themselves, worth more to the planter and 
farmer than the subseription price of the paper. In’ every respect it is determined to make 
the Wesxy Day-Boox second to no journal of its class. Its foreign and domestic news, cor- 
respondence, telegraphic intelligence, &¢., are not surpassed by any, while in every respect 
we intend that it shall be the cheapest general newspaper afforded by any one, and as an 
appreciating public shall enable us, we mean to make a better and better paper. To this end 
we solicit the aid of old friends and the co-operation of new ones, 


TERMS: 


The Daily Evening Day-Beok is $6 00 per annum. It is published at half-past 
two o'clock every afternoon, and contains all the news of the day, the latest Telegraphic 
intelligence up to the moment of going to press, the Daily Markets, full Commercial news, 
the Stock Board, Ship news, &c., &e,j 


The Weekly Day-Book is $2 00 per anoum—lIt is « quarto sheet, issued every 
Saturday, and is not surpassed as a weekly newspaper by any ofits class. It contains all the 
editorials, and nearly ali the reading matter which first appears in the Daily, except New- 
York local and ship news, usually not interesting to out-of-town readers. 


Club Rates.—Two copies of the Waex.y Dar-Boox will be forwarded to one post- 
office for $3; five copies to one post-office for $5; twenty-one copies to one post-office for 
$20. For a Clu’ of fifty at one office, we will send the Datty Evenrne Day-Boox one year. 
For a Club of one hundred at one office, we will give to the getter-up a copy o* Randall’s 
Life of Jefferson, in 3 vols., 8vo ; or, Webster's Lllustrated Quarto Dictionary. 


VAN EVRIE, HORTOW, & OO., 
Publishers of Day-Boox, 
oct.4m. No. 1623Nassau_Street, N. Y. 











REPORT ON SEWING MACHINES. 


JOHN BR. ADDIOKS, Ozaraman. 


09" Published in advance, for the use of the depositors in this 


department, by order of the Committee. 








Being en Extract from the Repert ef the Committee on Ex- 
hibitions of the 26th Exhibition ef American Manufacturers, 


by the Franklin Institute, of the State ef Pennsylvania, for 


held in the City of Philadelphia, in the menth of October, 1555, 
the Promotion of the Mechaale Arts. 





The Committee deem it advisable to divide the various Machines exhibited into clasees, and 
to consider each separately, as each class possesses more or less merit in its adaptation to 
peculiar kinds of work. 

The most natural division should be based upon the stitch produced, no matter in what 
manner it is made: allowing this to be correct— 

First Class—Is the Lock-Stitch, as is made by the Wheeler & Wilson's; Ladd, Webster & 
Co’s; Sloat’s; Finkle’s, and other Shuttle Machines, which is made by two threads, one 
carried through the fabric by the needle, and the other passed through a loop in the first 
thread by a shuttle or some equivalent device. The appearance of the stitch by these Machines 
is the same on both sides. ; 

The Second Class produces what’ is called a Grover & Baker, or “Double-Thread Loo 
Stitch,” which is made by a loop of the upper thread being thrust through the fabric, through 
which a loop from the lower thread is passed, which has again a second loop of the uppe: 
pene passed through it, and thus continuing, the upper and lower threads interlooping one 
another. 

This class of Machines can, by a very slight change in the form of the looper. be altered inte 
a single-thread Machine, 

The Third Class is the single-thread Machine, which produces a chain or loop-stitch on ont 
side of the fabric, and is usually called the “ Chain Stitch.” 

Under the first-named class we find on exhibition: 

No. 109. Made by M. Finkle, deposited by Joseph P. Martin, Philadelphia. 

No. 142. Made by George B. Sloat & Co., deposited by H. G. Suplee, Phi‘adelphia. 

No. 565. Made y Ladd, Webster & Co., Philadelphia. 

No. 1154. Made by Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co., deposited by Henry Coy, Phila. 

No. 109. Made by Finkle, isa Shuttle Machine, and has much to recommend it. The shuttle 
is carried in a cradle, as the inventor asserts, to avoid friction in the shuttle race, but which, 
in the opinion of the Committee, is of doubtful gs as the friction must apply to the cradle 
with equal force, as it would to the shuttle itself. The feed is the “wheel feed,” operated by 
a toggling pawl, certain in its operation, and simple in adjustment; tension is from a rod, 
around which the thread is twisted, each turn increasing the tension; a wegen - is claimed 
in the operating cam, The groove in this cam, which gives motion to the needle bar, is so 
arranged that the needle bar is at no time actually at rest, but its speed, as it approaches the 
top or bottom of its stroke, is gradually increased or diminished. The Machine works with a 
short needle, and the loop thrown off for the shuttle to pass through is very small; the slack 
of the thread is drawn up by a peculiar lever operated by the needle bar, and seems to work 
with great precision. In the work done by this Machine for the inspection of the Committee, 
the operator stitched from fine gauze to thick cloth and leather, without any change in the 
feed, needle, or tension. The Machine is geared to run at a high speed, being four stitches 
to each revolution of the treadle crank—it runs very lightly, with but little noise—the prices 
$50, $75, $80, $85, $100 and $125. 

Reviewing the merits of the foregoing Machines, in regard to excellence of mechanical ar- 
rangements, and adaptation to great range of workmanship, the Committee give preference 

~ order of merit— 

First. No. 109, the Finkle Machine, Manufactured by Finkle & Lyon. 
Second. No, 1154, the Wheeler & Wil-on Machine. 

Third. No. 565, the Ladd, Webster & Co. Machine. 

Fourth. No. 142, the G: B. Sleat & Co. Machine. 


FPINELE & LYON SEWING MACHINE Co., 
OFFICE, 538 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


AGENCIES, NEW-ORLEANS, ALFRED MONROE & CO., 
s ST. LOUIS, MO., H, HUGINS. 
“ CINCINNATI. E. E. HUGINS. 





se WILMINGTON, N. C., GEO. MYERS. . 




















SANFORD’S PATENT 
ANTI-FRICTION GIN POWER. 


AGENCY, No. 45 GOLD -ST., NEW YORK. 
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Took the Silver Medal 
‘OD ‘§ “BIquIn[oD 48 ITey 018Ig O34, OT) 4B 
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— on MRiowe hore Fe, 


This valuable invention is a great improvement on tne Horse Powers now in use, and 
is particularly designed for Plantations, for driving Cotton Gins, Mills, Saws, and other 
labor saving inventions of the age. 

The entire weight of castings, run upon tron bails, and thus the smallest possible 
amount of friction is produced; so small in fact, that six pounds draught, on the end of 
a Four fect Lever, will keep it in motion! Thus the great advantage of this machine is, 
that the entire strength of the horses put upon it, is available; or i other words, no 
power is thrown away; this will be appreciated by those using the ordinary Horse 

owers. ’ 

The Counter Shaft (as will be seen by the above cut) has two Pulleys, one of 16 
inches, and the other 24 inches diameter; the Cross-Head is moveable, and can be turned 
to any desired angle, so as to run machinery outside of the Gin House. 

Tt has only been patented a few months, but was used by several planters in ginning 
their last crop of Cotton, giving perfect satisfaction, and saving fifty per cent. of horse 


flesh. 
PRICE, $125 00 and $150 00. 
The power may be examined at any time at the above Agency. 


J. A. BENNET 
june-lyr. 


tins 











GRENOBLE FIRE HOSE, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 


This superior Fire Hose, manufactured of the 
finest of MP, without seam, is especialiy oo. 
ted for the use of STEAM AND HAND FIR 
RNGINES. FORCE PUMPS, MILLS, MAN- 
UFAOTORIES. STEAMBOATS, MINES, 
and SUGAR PLANTATIONS as MOLASSES 
HOSE. The DOUBLE GRENOBLE HOSE 
is highly recommended for its superior strength for STEAM FIRE ENGINES. Its ad- 
vantages over other Hose are its lightness and CHEAPNESS, co-ting less than ONE HALF 
of the price of leather hose, with the same durability.—Certificates of its efficiency are in my 
possession from the Chief Engineers of the Brooklyn and Washington Navy Yards, ALFRED 
Carson, Esq., Harry H. Howarp, Esq., Ex-Chief Engineers of New-York, and 8. A. Frencag, 
Chief Engineer Jersey City Fire Department, Agents and Superintendents of Mills and Manu- 
factories in the Eastern States, &c., &c. I would also refer to Isaac N. Marks, Esq., Chair- 
man of the New-Orleans Firemen’s C. A. Circulars forwarded on application. 

CHARLES LENZMANN, Sole Agent for the United States and the Canadas, 
54 CEDAR STREET, NEW-YORE 


jane-ly. Messrs. COSGROVE & GO., Agents, New-Orleans. 


7. DD. WEST «~@ co., 
179 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
WEST’S IMPROVED: PUMP, 
Lightning Rods of all kinds, 
OTIS’ PATENT, DAVIS’ PATENT, 
WEST'S PATENT, &c. 

PLAIN RODS AND ALL FIXTURES AT WHOLESALE, 


West’s Pump is too well known to need de- 
scription. It is double acting, simple and durable, 
and cheapor than all others. / 

Otis’ Patent Fixtures, with West's Patent Rods, 
are superior to all others, 

We shall be happy to furnish the strongest tes- 
timony of the above fects to any who will inquire. { | 


june-ly. 


BOLTS, NUTS, WASHERS, 
RIVETS AND WOOD SCREWS ; 


ALSO, 


BRIDGE BOLTS AND GAR IRONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FIOOPES & TOWNSEND, 




















jeae-ly. P El iG AWD ib P ELA. 
Rr. RR. R. FACTS. 
The sick and those afflicted with any itutional, fulous, eontagi: or infeoti malady, may rely o 7 
anent cure, and speedy restoration to health, th h the medication of RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS. 


DY RELIEF ,and RENOVATING RESOL 

These remedies possess all the positive curative ies over all classes of disease, aches, pains and infirmities, 
contained in the Materia Medica, and many medicinal virtaes of which all other medicines known, are deficient. 

PREVAILING COMPLAINTS, FF-VERS.—In all Malignant, Malarious, Nervous, Congestive and 
other Fevers—either Bilious, Scarlet, be Yellow~ Fever and Ague, Small Pox, Typhus, Typhoid, &c.. RADWAY’'S 
REGULATING PILLS and READY RELIEF will always cure the sick, and protect the patient against all serious 
maladivs—which an attack of these diseases frequently inflict, 

BILIOUS DISORDERS. —Liver Complaint, psia, Coativeness, Constipation of the Bowels, Ind 
tion, and the train of maladies that follow, RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS, assisted with an occasional dose of 
READY RELIEF, wil! quickly rid the system from these difficulties. 

BOWEL CO olera, tery, Piux, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhas, &c., RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF will, in fifteen minutes, relieve all distressing pains and weakening discharges, and in a few hors 
restore the Our a to health. 

RHEUMATIO COMPLAINTS, —Rugv «aris, Gout, Nucratata, Tic Dotonaux, Crovr, Sras 
Frrs, and all complaints of the Joints, Nerves and Moscles, RADWAY’S READY RELIEF applied tothe affiie 
parte, wil! dily relieve the most excruciating pain, and radieally eure the patient. 

DBD ES, —The appli of RADWAY’S READY RELIEF to the part er parts of the body 
affliered with paina or aches, will in a few minutes restore the anfferer to ease and comfort. 

BCROF ULOUCS DISEASES—SKIN ERUPTIONS, —In a1! disenses of the Skin, Sores, Ulcers, Fover 

Tumors, Ham Pimples, Blote' Sore Eves. Sventitic Songs. Scrofulous Diseases. RADWAY’S RENO. 
¥ATING RESOL VENT is « quick and radical! care. 


june-ly RADWAY & CO., No. 23 Jonn-Street. New-York City 





















PICKLES, PRESERVES, &6. 
WELLS & PROVOST, 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Hickles, Leeserves, Mellies, Hams, 


CATSUPS, SAUCES, 
AND PRESERVES OF ALL KINDS OF 


MEATS, POULTRY, FISH, 
VEGETABLES. FRUITS, &c., 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLANTERS, HOTELS, STEAMBOATS, 


PRIVATE FAMILIES, &c,. 


Catalogue with Price attached, descriptive of the Goods, sent to any 
address upon Notice. 


Warehouse, 215 and 217 Front-St., New-York. 




















fame-ly 


Volcanic Repeating Fire-Arms, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEWHAVEN ARMS COMPANY, 
NEW-HAVEN, CONN. 


PATENTED 1854. 











RIFLES, CARBINES, AND PISTOLS, LOADING WITH FROM 7 TO 30 BALIA, 
CAN BE DISCHARGED WITH GREATER RAPIDITY AND CER- 
TAINTY THAN ANY OTHER PISTOL OR RIFLE. 


THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 
JOSEPH MERWIN, Agent 
jaly-lyr OFFICE AND DEPOT, 267 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 





JOHN CO. HULL, ? CHARLES W. HULL, RICOH C. HULL. 


J. ©. HULL & SONS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO W. HULL & SONS,) 
Manufacturers of 


Steam Soup and Latent Refined Mould Candles, 


ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF FANCY SOAPS 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM REMOVED TO 


32 PARK ROW, opposite Park Fountain, NEW-YORK. 
FACTORY, 108 to 120 CLIFF, and 9 to 13 HAGUE STS. juty-1 yr 











DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


CORNER PINE AND NASSAU STS., NEW-YORK, 


ISSUE 


Cirenlar Hotes and Letters of Credit for Crabellers, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 


MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &C. 
may-ly 
BENJAMIN M. & EDWARD A. WHITLOCK & C0., 
377 & 379 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS OF 


Cognac Brandies, Wines, Segars, &e.; 





AGENTS FOR FAVORITE BRANDS OF 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN FINE 


GSROoOcCEH RIinS, 
EDWD A. WHITLOCK, NEWYORK. 
OLIVER W. DODGE, 
HENRY CAMMEYER. feb.-ly. 


BRUFF, BROTHER & SEAVER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 


Guns, Rites, Pistols, and Sporting Articles, 


384 BROADWAY, 


Richard P. Bruff, James I. Day, 
Charles Bruff, ” NEW-YORK. (Special Sebenee, 
Arthur G Beaver, late of New-Orleans 


oa SOLE AGENTS FOR R. P. BRUFF’S CAST STEEL AXES. 








BASSETT & OWEN, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Cordage, Gwine and Paper, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Wo. 44 VESEY-STREET, NEW-YORE. 





BALE ROPE AND BACCING, 




















J. T. SMITH & CO., 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


SADDLERY, 


HARNESS, TRUNKS, TRAVELLING BAGS, &C., 
342 AND 344 BROADWAY, 
NEwWwW-YToREZ. dec-ly 


.THE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA. 


PUBLISHED BY THE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA NEWSPAPER COMPANY. 











TERMS-PER ANNUM. 


DAILY DELTA, Invariablyin Advance, . . . . . $10 
WEEELY DELTA, do. do. weniger ght pet “ 3 
SUNDAY DELTA, do. do. : ee 2 


For any time lea than one year the DAILY DELT'A will be delivered to Sub- 
seribers in the City a: TWENTY CENTS PER WEEK. 
mar—3 mos. 





MELIUS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Aud Wholesale Dealers in Hoots and Shoes, 


 - seo 42 WARREN-STREET, NEW-YORK. 


?. P. SHERWOOD, } june-ly. 





WESSON & COX, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BoowttTs AND SHOES, 


FOR THE SOUTHERN TRADE, 
No. 27 CHAMBERS STREET, ; 
@tore lately ceeupied by Messrs. Derren, Jaquas & Co.,) 


B.B. Wessox, } NEW=YORK. 


Powxsaxy Cox. ! deo-ly 





THOMAS & FULLER, WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
Aurporters of German, French and English Chemicals, 


AGENTS FOR 
“KINCHEN'S ALTERATIVE AND SYRUP SARSAPARILLA,” 
“Di. 





LONG’S SYPHILITAGOGUE.” 





LATHROP & WILKINSON, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
POREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


EFANCY Goons, 


SUCH AS 
Combs, Buttons, Brushes, Weed and Willow Ware, &e., 


PAOLI LATHROP, 
FREDERICK WILKINSON. 377 & 379 BROADWAY, 
june-ly. NEW-YVTOREK. 


READ TAYIIORNR ct CoO., 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 


Precious Stones, 


AWD FPANCY GOODS, 
9 MAIDEN-LANE, NEW-YORK. 


BULKLEY, FISKE & CO., 
WHOLBSALS GBOCBRS. 


No. 51 VESEY-STREET, NEW-YORK. 
IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES AND LIQUORS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Also of fine Mabvana Cigars, 
AGENTS FOR SALE OF VIRGINIA MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FINE GROCERIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
june-ly. SUITABLE FOR SOUTHERN TRADE. 


WINDLE é& CO., 


DEALERS IN AND IMPORTERS OF 


Gen Trays, Silver Plated Ware, Five FJrons, 


CUTLERY, MATS, HOLLOW WARE, HAMMOCKS, &c, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLANISHED TIN WARE, TOILET SETS, WATER COOLERS, 
BATHING APPARATODUS, &c., 


At their Old Stand, No. 56 MWKaiden-Lane, 
NwOos. 25 AND 27 LIBERTY-STREET, 


dee-ly. NEW-VORK. 
J. FP. BROWNE & CoO., 


HARP MARKERS, 
WAREROOMS, 709 BROADWAY, 


NEW-YORKE. 
Strings, Music, and every Requisite for the Harp. 
PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 





jane-ly. 











jane-ly. 
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PAYVWAN & CARHARTT, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


FASHIONABLE CLOTHING, 


72 CANAL=ST., NEW-ORLEANS, 
AND 55, 57, 59 & 6! HUDSON-STREET, AMERICAN EXPRESS BUILDING, NEAR DUANE, NEW-YORK. 








In this establishment, and its branches at New-York, New-Orleans, and Newark, 
N. J., in which upward of three thousand mechanics are employed, orders are exe- 
euted in a workmanlike manner, unsurpassed by any other. 
feb.-lyr. 


ALBERTSON & MUDGE, No. 8 Union-St., New-Orleans, 


Adjoining the Bank of New- Orleans, 
AGENTS FOR THE. SALE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


MILL AND PLANTATION MACHINERY. 


~~? 


W. G. CLEMONS, BROWN & CO.’S, Columbus, Ga., 
PREMIUM SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER COTTON GINS. 


HAVE CONSTANTLY IN STORE 


Stationary and Portable Steam Engines, 10 10 100 Horse Power, Circular Saw 
Mills, Portable Grain Mills, Cotton Gins, Shafting, Gin Gearing, &e. 


{> Are prepared to execute drawings and specifications for, and superintend the construc- 
tion of every class of machinery. mar-6 mos. 











ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


Northeast corner of Fourth and Race streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Importers and Manufacturers of Paints, Window and Plate Glass, $e., ¢c., 


Invite the attention of the Southern trade to their largo stock of 
DESIRABLE GOODS. 

”™ We are the Sole Agents in Philadelphia for the sale of the celebrated FRENCH PLATE 
GLASS, from the “COMPAGNIE DE FLOREFFE.” Also, Agents for the celebrated French 
and American Zinc Paints. 

At our Steam Paint Miil, we manufacture White Lead, Red Lead, and eve ariety of 
and offer them dry and ground in oil. Likewise, Varnishes, Putty, &c. aaals. “oS 








— 


AINSLEE & COCHRAN, 


LOUISVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE SHOP, 
8S. E. COR. MALY AND TE.NTH-STREETS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


Mill and Cotton Gin Machinery, Cotton, Tobacco and Lard Presses, and Screws, C ’ 
Sheet Iron, and Blacksmith work. Chilled Car Wheels and Car Castings, for R 
Roads and Coal Mines. Repairing and Jobbing attendei to with despatch, 


GEO. AINSLIE. & P. COCHRAN 








ALLEN, McLEAN & BULELEY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Foreign and Domestic 
DRY Goons, 


Jue ae 49 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW-YVYORK. 


Waren H. Burecey. 


june-ly 





CARROLL & MEAD, 


Gentlemen's and Month's Clothing, 
No. 392 BROADWAY, 


NEW-VYORK. 


GEO. CARROLL. BENJ. F. MEAD. E. R. CARROLL, 
june-ly. 


PAYAN @ CARHARTT, 
WHOLESALE CLOTHIERS, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS BUILDING, 
55, 57, 59, and 61 HUDSON STREET, Near Duane-Street, 
NEWYORK, 
AND 72 CANAL-STREET, 


THOS. 0. PAYAN, M 
THOS. F. CARHART. Neu-Crleans. 











BLANKET ROUSE. 
CRONIN, HURXTHAL & SEARS, 


Successors to GRANT & BARTON, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Foreign and Domestic Dry. foods, 


NOS. 118 & 120 DUANESTREET, 
SECOND BLOCK ABOVE CHAMBERS-STREET, 


NEW -YORK. 





deo-ly. 





Wl. SMITH BROWN & CO., 


Wholesale Dealers in Boots and Shoes 
No. 29 CHAMBERS-STREBT, (East of Broadway,) 
NEW YORK. 


jane-ly. 


























HENRYS, SMITH & TOWNSEND, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
Siaple and Caney 
DRYWT Goons, 


THOMss U. &MI35, 17 and 19 Warren Street, 

w . TOWNSEND, 

PanLip Seen, JUN, (4 few doors West of Broadway,’ 
EDWARD FEXNER, 

JOHN J. TOWNSEND, NEW-YVYoR xX. 
LEWIS B HENRY. june-ly. 





H. E. DIBBLEE & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Silk and Fancy Dern Goods, 


RIBBONS AND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


WHITE GOODS, LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, CRAVATS, STOCKS, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, AND A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


Dress. Goods, Shauls, Mantillas, Flirts, dc., ke. 


25 MURRAY AND 29 WARREN STREETS, 
NEW-YVYToREZ. dec.—ly 


BALDWIN & STARR, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS 


CLOTHING, 
ST¥oo SB WRAaAatTiis Mov, 


(Oprosirs THe Astor Hovss,) 


uly-ly. NEwW-YoRKZXK. 


JOHN F, SEYMOUR & C0., 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


GHINA, GLASS AND BARTHENWARE, 


78 WARREN-STREET, 
JOHN F ZEYMOUR, } NEWYORK. 


ROBERT W. SEYMOUR. 
june-ly. 











OSCAR CHEESEMAN, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE, 
145 DUANE-STREET, 
(Second Block west of Broadway,) 


GEO. W. LIVELY. BY 8 WY ORK. 


jane-ly. 











Ca LOSSES PAID, OVER $12,000 600. 
Se 


A 
tf /ETNA 
Pusnranct COMP Tartiory Gt, 


\Branch 171 Vine 8t. Cincinnati.) 





ual 


Fire and Inland Navigation Risks accopied on terms consistent with Solvency and Fair Profit. 








INCORPORATED A.D. 1819. 


39 
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$942,181.72. 
SURPLUS JULY ist,1859 
weg Andmorg pue peysnfpy Aiquymby 

SHSSOT 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 


Absolute and Unimpaired. 





_— 


E. G. RIPLEY, President. T.. EK. BRACE, Jr. Secretary, 
T.A ALEXANDER, Vice President. J. B. BENNETT, Gen. Agt. 





Grqaniqed) aon) od MATION AL BASIS, with) Agencies in) the 
juimeipal Gidien and) Sonums a most) Skates amd Seniteried. Alphreations 
made ke amy duly, authoriyed cAeyend) promptly, pilemded_. he. Dolicies 
paved. anithowl. ddan, 















Property Insured against the Dangers of Fire and Perils 
of Inland Navigation, at liberal Rates and Rules. 





bay Property owners desiring reliable indemnity that stands the test of 
time to public satisfaction and credit to the Corporation, will not be disap- 
pointed by obtaining Insurance with this old established and leading q 
Insurance Company. 











(Oct. lyr.) 
Op ‘ani With the prestige of 40 years’ success & experience 
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~ JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE AND i6TH ¥'T., PHILADELPEIA, 
MANUFACTURE 


ENGINEERS’ AND MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 


IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


WITH SELF-ADJUSTING BEARINGS AND DOUBLE CONE COUPLINGS, TO ADMIT OF 
EASY ATTACHMENT, 


ALSO, RAILWAY TURNING AND SLIDING TABLES AND PIVOT BRIDGES. 
The Turn Tables and Pivot Bridges fitted with Parry’s Patent Anti-Frietion Box. 
-— Manufacturers of GIFFARD’S PATENT FEED INJECTOR, for filling Steam Boilers. 
pril-1 yr. 




















D. APPLETON & CO., 


Nos. 443 and 445 BROADWAY, 


HAVE NOW READY 


THE BRONY WOOL. 


BY A LADY OF NEW-ENGLAND. 








1 vol. 12mo, Illustrated, $1. 


> 





It is a work of very great merit, and one that will have particular interest for the reading 
public at the present time. The scene is laid in a village of one of the Eastern States. The 
characters are the ordinary every-day men and women of the yillage—and the authoress 
qualified for the task by the acquaintance of a life-time, has endeavored to give a true pic- 
ture of every-day New-England life—its heroi«m*, mock and real, its follies, foibles. and in- 
consistencies of every kind. That the picture isa true one, will be readily admitted upon 
perusal, by all having any knowledge of the subject; and the story told in the book has been 
declared by many to be the social history of countie:s Eastern communities. 

A better book altogether—one with more purpose, with clearer perception, and more truth 
ful deliseation of character, or one so happily or one so earnestly written, has not been issued 
from the American press during a very long period. 

The illustrations are mostly humorous—drawn by McLenay, and others. 


ely Oo 0+ Be 


D. A. & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM T. PORTER. By Francis Brinley. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 

A RON THROUGH EUROPE. By Erastus C. Benedict. lvol.12mo. $1 25. 

WHAT MAY BE LEARNED FROMA TREE. By Harland Coultas. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth. $1- 

BERTHA PERCY; Or, L’Esrerancr. By Margaret Field. lvol.12mo. $1 25. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S NOTES ON NURSING. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. 25 cents 
Paper covers, 15 cents. . 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By George Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 12mo. $3. 

DR. OLDHAM AT GREYSTONES, AND HIS TALK THERE. $1. 

THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS. By Edward Everett. lvol.12mo. $1 25. 

THE HISTORY OF THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 
By the Hon. Samuel Greene Arnold. Vol. If. Price, $2 50. 

VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR: With a Journey through Siberia, and Incidental Notes of 
Manchoria, Kamschatka. and Japan. By Perry McDonough Collins. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. 

RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS. A new English version; edited with copious Notes and 
Appendices, Maps and Illustrations. Vols. I.to [IL Price, $2 50 each. 





NOW READY. 


THE ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. By Mayhew. 
REMINISCENCES OF A GENERAL OFFICER OF ZOUAVES. By General Cler. 


VILLAS ON THE HUDSON. Aseries of forty Photo-Lithographs of Gentlemen’s Seats on 
the Hudson. Oblong 4to. 


BRYANT AND STRATTON’S COMMERCIAL LAW. By Amos Dean. LL.D., President of 
the Albany Law College. 


HOPES AND FEARS. By the Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” 
sep—3mos. 
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Faor Worrs Knowine. sapeldions ait Pils are a certain cure for Sick Headache, 






Bilious Headache, Nervous Headache, Costiveness and General Debility. 
F ged Bae + 
a aa 

| GRrEA? pesca tae, Beye the important "4 Pr har medical discoveries of 
this age ‘ay be considered , of ati from Small Pox, the 
Cephalic Pill for the relief dache, rot ? in the prevention of Fevers, 
either of which isa “benefits ‘ be experienced by suffering —.” 
long after their discoverers are lye = bes a] 

es Sy i 


eee et - 







‘Headache? Do ros ber the throbbing temples, 
gust at the sight How totally unfit you » are 
of | Would have relieved you from 


a is and other purposes you should always 
as Geet % 


(> Dip you ever have 
the fevered brow, the loathing: 
for pleasure, conversation, or 
all the suffering which 
have a box of them on 











By the use of these Pilla Shs porletie’ ajtnets of Nervous or Sick Headache may be pre- 
vented ; and if taken at the of an attack immediate relief from pain and 
sickness will be obtained. . 
They seldom fail in removing the Nausea and Headache to which females are so subj sct. 
They act gentl hg the nee noe removing Costiveness. 


For Literary Students, Delicate Sig mes and all persons of sedentary habits, they 
are valuable as a Laseeied, tn the appetite, giving tone and vigor to the digestive 
organs, and estan the nataral and strength of the whole system. 

The OEPHALIC peor 3 are the t of long investigation and carefully conducted 
experiments, having been in use rye ears a which they have prevented and 
relieved a vast amount of pain and suffer! ng from Headache, whether originating in the ner- 
vous system or from a de state of the stomach. 


They are entirely vegetable in their composition, and may be taken at all times with p»r- 
fect safety without verony | ants change of diet, and the absence of any disagreeable taste ren- 
ders it easy to administer t 


BEWARE, OF COUNTERBFEITS! 


The rey have five signatures of lding on each sin 
ld by Druggists and all sae rs ri edicines. 
A Box will be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the 


PRICE, TWENTY FIVE CENTS. 
All orders should be addressed to 
HENRY C. SPALDING, 


48 Cedar Street, Wew- York. 
12 


























seals 


Hew-York and Havre Steamship scapes 








The United States Mail Steamers, 


ARAGO, 2500 tons, Davmw Lines, Commander, 
FULTON, 2500 tons, James A. Worron, Commander, 


Will leave New-York, Havre, and Southampton, for the year 
1860-61, on the following days: 


1860. 
FROM NEW- YORK. FROM HAVRE. FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Steamer Arago, June 23, Steamer Fulton, June 26,) Steamer Fulton, June 27, 
Falton, July 21, “ — Arago, July 24, Arago, July 25, 
“ Arago, Aug. 15, “ Fulten, Aag. 21, “ Fulton, Aug. 22, 
“ Fulton, Sept. 15, “« — Arago, Sept. 18, “* — Arago, Sept. 19, 
“ —_— Arage, Oct. 13, * Fulton, Oct. 16, “ Fulton, Oct. 17. 
“ Fulton, Nov. 10, “ Nov. 18, *  Arago, Nov. 14, 
“ Arago, Dec. 8. “6 F Dec. 11. « Fulton, Dec. 12. 


These steamers, built expressly for Government service, with double engines under deck, every 
care has been taken in the coustruction of hull and machinery, to insure safety and speed ; the 
ships have five water-tight compartments, enclosing the engines, so that in the event o! collision, 
or stranding, water could not reach them; and the maa ghey free to work, the safety of the 


vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent mstrated the absolute neces- 
sity of this mode of construction. The accom Sead nen teliored to teabtns 
every comfort and convenience that can be desired. 


PRICE OF PASSAGE. 


From NEW-YORK to SOUTHAMPTON and HAVRE—First Cabin - - $130, 
Second Cabin - $75 & $60. 

From HAVRE or SOUTHAMPTON to NEW-YORK—First Cabin - - 700 Francs. 
Second Cabin - 350 “ 


To pamee going to London, these steamers offer the advantage of economy, both in time 
Specie delivered in London and Puris. No passage secured until paid for. An 
on board. All letters and newspapers mast pass through the Post-office. 


*  perienced surgeon on 
For freight or passage, apply to 


SAMUEL M. FOX, 
GEORGE MACKENZIE, } Agents, 7 Broadway, M. Y. 
Betp ly WILLIAM ISELIN & Co., Agent, Havre. 








Schieflelin Brothers & Co., 


Importers and Jobbers of 


DRUGS 


INDIGO, CORKS, SPONGES, 


Fancy Goods, Perfumery, &c., &c., 


170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET, 


Corner of Beekman Street, ‘ NEW-YORK. 
July—ty. 

















WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING MACHINES, 


THE GREAT ECONOMISERS OF TIME AND 
PRESERVERS OF HEALTH, 


HAVE WON THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS 






























AT THE 
peoee— Frit of the U. S, Agricultural Society, 
AT THE STATE FAIRS OF Zz 

Maine, New-Jersey, Missouri, Kentucky, - 
Vermont, Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, 
Connecticut, Mississippi, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
New-York, Pennyslvania, Illinois, California, 

AND AT THE FAIRS.OF THE 
American Institute, New-York, Mechanics’ Association, Cincinuati, 
Mechanics’ Association, Boston, Kentucky Institute, Louisville, 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Mechanical Association, 8t. Louis, , 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore, Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco, 


Metropolitan Mech. Institute, Washington. | And at hundreds of Country Fairs. 


Recent improvements have bebn made in the WHEELER & WiLson’s Machine, that adapts it to every variety 
of work required by the Southern people. It will execute the fine sewing of ladies and children, and will also make 
the coarse cloths of the negroes, No other Machine has so macy requisites for effectiveness as the Wheeler & 
Wilson's Machine. 

THE LOCK.STITCH MADE BY THIS MACHINE is the only stitch that cannot be raveled, and that presenw 
the same appearance on both sides of the seam. It is made with two threads, one upon each side of the fabric, and 


interlocked in the centre of it. 
OFFICE, No, 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
G2 agencies will be found in all the principal cities and villages of the South. 
oct-ly. SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 








SA RA TOGA 


EMPIRE SPRING WATSR. 


SUPERIOR TO CONGRESS SPRING WATER. 


The Empire Water is bottled from the celebrated Ewrpike SPRING at SARATOGA Sprines, N.Y, This foun 
tain i# sicuated not far from the Congress Spring, and the superior qualities of the EMP1n& WaTeEx over the Con- 
gress Water consists in its possessing all the properties of that Water, with the addition of a large amount of Todine, 
which improves the combi: ation, and renders it unqualifiediy beneficial in Lung Difficnities, Fevers and Irritation 
of the Kidneys and Bowels, for which the Congress Water is not admissible. Notwithstanding the proprietors of that 
Spring have tried by a lengthy advertisement to make it appear that any other mineral waier bottled at Saratoga 
Springs, without their brand and marks, was worthless and injurious, the Empire Water is not only acknowledged 
es the best medicinal, and most soothing in its effects, but the most delicious as a beverage—and for Dyspepsia and 
Coustipation its equal is not to be found in any uther mineral water 

The Empire Water is put up at the Empire Spring, at Saratoga, in pint and quart bottles, yw rr 
with the corks all branded thus. ¢ e 

Orders adéressed to us at Saratoga Springs, N. ¥., or to our Depot, 15 Joha Street, New Lz) 
York, will receive prompt attention, 


G. W. WESTON & CO., Proprietors Empire Spring. ©. red 
ect~ly. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND HOTELS GENERALLY. & 1s 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MILITARY GOODS, 


Ne. 126 GRAND STREET. 
BROOKS BUILDING, 3 DOORS FROM BROADWAY. 
MANUFACTORY, No. 15 DUTCH STREET, NEW-YORK. 


Stamping and Press Work done on terms warranted to give satisfaction 
oct.-ly. 





We would introduce to your notice the 


LOUISIANA CYLINDER GIN, FOR SHORT STAPLE COTTON. 


A machine which has been long sought for, This Gin has a Roller of a peculiar construc- 
tion, filled with teeth composed of “ Angular Steel Wire,” and placed in the Roller tan- 
gentially to its axis, so that they always present needle points with broad backs, and are 
so Close together that nothing but Cotton can be secreted between them, leaving the Seeds 
and Trash upon the surface, and the Sand and Dirt, instead of dulling the teeth in the 
Rolier, anew them. In connection with this Roller is a “Stationary Serrated Straight 
edge,” which acts in concert with it (in effect), the same as the Revolving Rollers do upon 
the “Sea Island Cotton.” combing it under the Straight-edge, and thereby STRAIGHT 
ENING THE FIBRE, preventing aLroeetner the Napping of the Cotton, and in no 
MANNER shortening the Staple. The Cotton is taken from the Roller with the Brash, and 
thrown into the Lint Room in the usual way. The machine is simple in its construction, 
having but two motions, the “ Roller” and the “ Brash,” and is not so liable to get out of 
order, nor to take fire, as the Saw Gin, and occupies much less space, and requires less 
power than a Saw Gin of the same capacity. A Gin of the capacity of 500 pounds of Lint 
m two hoars, ocenpies @ space of five and a half by three feet, and can be driven with 
three-mule power, ¢asi/y. Another peculiarity of this Gin,.is, that it takes the Cotton 
from the surface of the Roll, and presents it to the Brush in a thin sheet, as it passes be- 
Yond the Straight-edge, enabling the Brush to mote the Cotton in a superior manner, 
whilst the-Roll in front of the Straight-edge is carried upon the top of it, dividing the twe 
at that point, and following a Curved fron or Shell, is returned again to the Cylinder, form- 
ing a Roll of about eight inches diameter; the Seeds, Bolls and Trash, being retained 
in the Breast by an adjustable front board, and discharged at the will of the operator, the 
same as the Saw Gin. The Curved Iron or. Shell is capable of being adjusted so as to 
press the Roll as hard u the Ginning Roller as may be desired. Anything can be 
placed in the Breast of this Gin, such as Sticks, Trash, Bolls, &c., as the Roller receives 
end takes forward nothing but the Lint, and rejects ui. extraneous matter. This is a 
novel feature in the Gin, and pecuiiarly adapts it to the wants of large planters who are 
short-handed, and gather their Cotton trashy, as it increases the value of the Cotton frona 
i to 1} cents per pound more than that ginned upon any other machine. 

There is a Roller Gin that has been in the Market for several years tat the Louisiane 
Wn is on an entire different principle, and there being no agents for this Gin. apply direet t« 


ALFRED JENES & SOW, 
BRIDESBURG, PA., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


CUTTON AND WOOLEN WACHINES. 








SWTTON AND WOOLEY MACHIVERY, 


ALFRED JENKS & SON, 
Bridesburg Machine Works, La., 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY FOR COTTON AND WOOLEN MITES, 


SUCH AS 


WILLOWS, LAP MACHINES, CARDING MACHINES, DRAWING 
FRAMES, SPEEDERS, MULES, THROSTLES, AND 
TWISTING MACHINERY. 


Looms for Weaving all hinds of Fabrics, 
MILL GEARING, SHAPTING, PULLEYS, 


ALSO, 


IMPROVED COUPLINGS & SELF OILING HANGERS. 


MANUFACTURERS’ FINDINGS, 


SUCH AS 











— 


CARD CLOTHING, PICKERS, SHUTTLES, TEMPLES, REEDS, 
HEDDLES, LEATHER BELTING, &c., &c., SUPPLIED. 


DRAWINGS OF WILLS, 
WITH ARRANGEMENTS OF MACHINERY FURNISHED. 





$@ An experience of over THIRTY Years in making Machinery for the 
Southern market, (as well as in our own vicinity,) enables us to supply such 


Machinery as is best calculated for that trade. 
ly ; 











; avapre. copia: To tite sounmnen AND WESTERN States oF rai 
yy SMRRLTIOS OF, FoRMION np bowsstic INDUSTRY AND ENTE 


Terms, 85 3 Penns in hevilly.. 


2 ae : : 
rs at pon TO SUBSCRIBERS AND eostmastens. 


To Sesscnnans—It out xubscribers will follow « few plain ralea j mnaripate ae tad ua rake te 
| better kept than. formerly, bees 3 
1. Note the Receipts om the cover, and it your name does Zak nogiet 3a ‘two A6 
; inform, the aflice at New neof the fact, and how the payment ibe made. Wi 
’ number‘has tulled to ¢ to bend. 
f~ % fing for agents. Register zayr lettemns Sictaiien wsiaiasns thie 
3 sie -codaiinaiee right. Whenever practicable, remit by check én any bank, or 7 aber 3 : 
> cities or towns. Romit to New-Orleama. ; 
; a you! write to thisefiice, give the aame af the office to which your Review is abut; « 
, diseontiaue, pthe ndtice of three mouths which is sequired and pay up ail 
> bers afterwar eto hand, see that they.are returned by the next mails. 
; To Potemagraas.—The moment a Review Pa 5 Pon epee 8 4: 
return thé member with explanations. Thisds earnestly requested from all. 
; (>= Our travelling agents are: John’ B. Hanus, Momer Spiva, James B 
; James, with those, Binet wale hi Advertising agent, W. B. Crooks, 
Mr.0.A. mi nd Solic: ting Agent for South 
the B or. Mi Volumes for the 
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